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PREFACE. 



' When the number of elementary treadseron Geogra- 
phy ift considered, it may, perhaps, appear presiHnptuous 
to offer a new one to the Public. An explanation, not 
pnly of the plan of this work, but oi the motives in which 
it originated, is therefore necessary. Experience, gained 
as a teacher under the eye of one of the best practical in- 
structors of his time, and a conviction of the utility of his 
system,* have led me to think that Geography opens a 
wide field for the introdtction of miscellaneous information. 
The chief design, therefore, of the .fb}h)ilHB|^ pages is, to 
combine with the Geography of t&i(Glb1ie k few subjects 
beyond the express boundaries of topographical descrip- 
tion. For this end, brief l>iographical notices are given of 
persons who have acted a distiuguiahed pert on the tfieatre 
of life; and historical events, which have determined the 
fate of nations, are sometimes recorded, together with 
facts illustrative of their moral, intellectual, or political 
character. . 

Gii^t industry has alsobeen exerted to render the. work 
-useful as well as entertaining. Where the divisions of a 
country are numerous, they have been arranged, as far as- is 
possible, in regular sSccession, with reference to the cardi- 
nal points ; and the learner, by; proceeding- gradually from 

north to south, or from eaqt to west, is thereby enabled 

■ -* 

• It is scarcely necessary to mendtyn the name of my fiitlier, 
Mr.Bntler. ... 
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VI PREFACa 

Questions are in conaderable forwardness, and only a few 
months will elapse before they are published, I have ven- 
tured to anticipate their appearance by occasional reference 
to them in the Geography. 

It only remains that I should solicit the public indul- 
gence for any errors that may be found in this work ; for 
in a ** Geography of the Globe" some errors are likely to 
be found. Captious criticism has even presimied that it 
can discover hvlts in the construction of the globe itself; 
how then can the production of a feeble and erring crea- 
ture hope to escape the shafts of ^^envy, hatred, and all 
imcharitableness" ? — ^To conclude : as the admonitions of 
friendship, when made in the spirit of charity, are among 
the best gifts of life, I cheerftdly solicit the candid notice 
of any faults which may be found in the performance now 
submitted to the Public. 



JOHN OLDING BUTLER. 



3, Silvester Row* 
Grove Place, Hackney, 
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METHOD OF USING THIS WORK. 



1. After the Definitions have been learned and re- 
peatedy the Summary of the four quarters of the Globe is 
to be learned, the scholar pointing out, on a map, the 
countries, rivers, and other remarkable features. 

2. The part printed in the hrger type^ which describes 
the extent, sur&oe, climate, &c., of each country in suc- 
cession, k then to be learned and repeated, beginning with 
Norway, a map bemg always used at the same time. 

3. As a third course, the description of places, rivers, 
and other local features, which is printed in the smaU tijpey 
is to be attentively perused so as to enable the scholar to 
answer the Questions at the end of the work, either 
verbally or in writing, accordii^ to the discretion of the 
teacher. The scholar, at the same time, is to point out 
the places, trace the direction of the rivers, and situation of 
the mountains, &c., on the map, and thus to elucidate the 
description of them. These Questions may either be given 
when the pupil has finished the geographical character of 
each separate country, or when the whole of what is 
printed in the larger typeis gone through. 
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ERRATA AND CORRECTIONS. 



Page 32. Russian Government. The Emperor Alexander 
having died December 1, 1825, at Taganrog, * fortress on the 
sea of Asoph, has been succeeded by his brother the Grand Duke 
Constantine, by the title of Constantine I. 

Page 33. British Isles. For the north part of Scotland is 
about 130 miles from Norway, read, 300 miles. 

Page 195. Population of Africa. For 150 millions, read, 100 
millions. • 

' Page 304, for " breadth of Africa," read, length. 
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DEFINITIONS. 



1. Geography is a description of the earth : the term 
is derived from two Greek words signifying the earthy and 
to describe. It is often so treated as to comprehend an 
account of mankind, with their religion, government, inan- 
ners, and customs. 

2. The World is composed of Land' and Water. 
The Land is divided into continents and islands, pe- 
ninsulas, isthmuses, promontories, and mountains. 

The Water is divided into oceans, seas, gulfis, bays, 
and straits, ^th lakes, rivers, and estuaries. 

LAND. 

• 

3. A Continent * is a tract of land containing several 
countries not separated by any ocean or sea. ^ 

4. An Island, or Isle, is land wholly surrounded by 
water. Small islands are called Islets. 

5. A Peninsula is land surrounded by water in all 

parts except one, or which is;almost an islandf 

— --^ — ^ -^ ^ 

* The word Contiaent is derived fi'dm the twQ Latin words, 
cm with, and teneo Uy hold : it therefore means connected, con- 
tinuing. T!)e phrase " theContinent," as used by Englishmen , 
refers partictdarly to Envope. Thns if a person was about to 
risit France or Germany it wonld be said that he was goin^; to 
the ContineDt. 

t The word Peninsula is derived from two Latin words, pene 
almost^ and innUa an island. 

B 



2 DEFINITIONS. 

6. An Isthmus is that part of a peninsula which joins 
it to a continent, and prevents it from being an island.* 

7. A Promontory is land projecting into the sea. A 
promontory when it has any appearance of a mountain is 
often called a Caps; and when elevated, is generally 
termed a Point. 

8. A Mountain is a considerable eminence of land, 
rising much higher than the adjoining parts of the earth. 
Several mountains in succession are ^:»lled a <^il 

MovinvuNd are among {he grandest and moat vaefiU features 
of the j^obe. Nothing is more magni^ent than an extensive 
range of m^lestic eminences which seem to rule over the rest of 
the world ; while their summits, clothed with the snow of ages, 
rise above the clouds. Nor do any other terrestrial objects 
more forcibly prove how insignificant are llie most stii^eBdous 
workfl of ** thi little bttUder man** when compared whh those of 
the Omnipotent, <^ Him who was before tbe moontaina w^re. 

The surface of Mquj^tains is somelame^ barren, and k is 
sometimes clothed with rich and extensive forests ; while the 
interior abounds in mineral wealth. Whilst the forests of pine 
and fir on the Dofrine chain iu Norway and Sweden supply fuel 
for the people of those cold regions, and timber for the south 
aad centre of £«rope, the finest iron is eictraeted from the inte- 
rior ; and it is from the mounteins of Aowrlca that fiiiropeans 
derive the gold and silver which administer to thdr wants and 
luxuries, and too often excite their avarice. 

In Mountains are found the sources of rivers. The vapours 
raised f^om the sea, and conveyed by tiie air to I3ie mountain 
tops, precipitate tiie waters down t^ sides. The mouatahi 
s tr eam s unite and rivers are then formed.' Such is the origin of 
1^ iUiijK» the Rhone, and of otiier ^11 mightier fwem ! 



* Isthmus IS a Latia word ; isthmus, a narrow neck of laud, 
or narrow part of a country between two feeas. The word also 
means, metaphorically, a passage from one state or condition to 
another. Thus, death, which is often called the gate of life, 
may be termed the isthmus by which we must pass from this 
to another life, and which connects this and another world. 



DEFINITIONS. 3 

' The height of mouDtaiiis is often aiicertaiued by barometrical 
measurement. The quicksilver in a barometer falls about one- 
tenth of an inch every 32 yards of height ; so that if it descended 
a whole inch, the perpendicular height of any mount^u will be 
320 yards or 960 feet. Mount Blanc, in Switzerland, is 15,662 
feet above the lerel of the sea. When SausBure, the celebrated 
tcaveUer, reached its summit. Hie quicksilver in tlie barometer 
must have foUen sixteen inches and five-sixteenths of another 
inch ; and when Humboldt, another traveller, ascended one of the 
Andes in South America to the height of 19,400 feety which 
is the highest ground ever trodden by man, the quicksilver must 
have fhllen something more than 20 inches. The more elevated 
tiie surface of the earth is in any hemisphere or in any given 
latitude, the colder it becomes. The tops of the highest moun- 
tains are therefore always covered with snow. Whilst the line 
of perpetual snow, or snow which never melts, is on mountains 
at Hie equator 15,719 feet, or nearly 3 miles above the level of 
the 9ea, the Hoe of perpetual snow on the Alps is from 8,450 
to 9^100 feet above its level. 

WATER. 

9. The Ocean, in its most extensive sense, means the 
i^le water which surrounds the earth ; but has, for geo- 
graphical distinction, been divided into portions ; as the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans. 

10. The Sea is part of the ocean confined between 
poftions of a condnent or inclosed by islands. 

11. A Gulf is an arm of the sea or ocean rmming up 
into ^e land, but often of considerable breadth. 

12. A Bay is an inlet of the land which does not run 
so deep into it as a gulf, but which has a wider entrance. 
Smaller bays are oflen called Havens. A bay is com« 
oionly b^ween two Capes. Gulfs and bays are formed 
by the inegnkff construction of the land. Thus, Turkey in 
Borope, the outline of which is very irr^ular, has more 
gulb than any other European country. 

13* A Staait is a narrow passage giving an entrance 

b2 



4 DEFINITIONS. 

into a sea, and connecting two bodies of water ; or it is a 
Channel of the sea situated between an island and a con- 
tinent, or between two or more islands. 

14. A Lake is a broad body of water nearly or entirely 
surrounded by land, and having no visible or open com- 
munication with the sea, and commonly little motion in its 
waters. 

Lakes, among mountains, are the reservoirs of water partly 
fed by deep springs, and partly from the atmosphere by the at- 
traction of the mountains. , Hence those elevated countries 
Sweden and Switzerland have numerous lakes. Rivers are the 
outlets by which their waters are carried oflF. Wener, the largest 
^n Sweden, receives 24 rivers. The Gotha is the outlet by which 
its waters are discharged into the sea. If lakes have no river as 
an outlet, a superabundance of water is prevented by the heat of 
the sun. The lake called the Dead Sea, in Palestine, has no 
outlet ; but although it has been calculated that the river Jordan 
daily discharges into it 6,090,000 tons of water, besides what 
it receives from the Arnon and several smaller streams, it is now 
known that the loss by evaporation is adequate to explain the 
absorption of the waters, 

15. A River is a current of water which generally 
rises in high land, but sometimes issues from a lake. 

Rivers either flow into the sea, or join other streams, or lose 
themselves in lakes, or are absorbed, as happens in Africa, by 
the thirsty soil which they pervade. Whilst the source of a 
river is the place or spring where it rises, the mouth or en- 
trance is that part of it where it discharges itself into the sea, 
or flows into some other river. If very wide, it is called a 
Frith or Estuary. The right or left bank of a river is 
that which is to the right or left of a person coming from its 
source. To a person coming from the source of the Thames, 
Richmond is on its right bank, and Twickenham on its left. 
Whilst the upper part of a river is the part nearest its source, the 
lower is that nearest its mouth. Districts which are situated 
nearest the source of a river, arc called upper ^ and those nearest 
its mouth, lower. Thus Upper Saxony, though to the south of 
Lower Saxony, is so named because it is nearest the source of 



DEFINITIONS. 5 

the Elbe ; and Lower Saxouy, though north of the former^ U 8u 
termed from it:) proxunity to the mouth of that river. The same 
remark applies to the districts called the Upper and Lower 
Rhine, and to those of Upper and Lower Egypt. The complux 
of a river is the place where two rivers unite. Lyons, in France, 
is situated^ at the conflux of the Rhone and the Soaue, or the 
point where those two streams join. 

Rivers form some of the most beautiful and majestic features 
of a country : they both adorn and fertilize it. Their advantage 
to commerce is incalculable. They serve as outlets by which the 
wealth of a nation is conveyed to foreign realms ; and as inlets 
by which it receives their riches in return. Places situated on a 
river and near the sea are therefore advantageously seated for 
commerce. Hence most capitals^ and many large cities, are 
built on the banks of rivers. 

A conUDent is ansdagous to the ocean ; the one being 
a vast tract of kudtH, and the other of water. An island, 
encompassed with water, resembles a lake surrounded 
by land; and a peninsula is similar to a gulf or inland 
sea. 

GREAT DIVISIONS OF THE GLOBE. 

16. The globe is divided into four great parts, which, 
though very unequal in size, are usually termed quarterb. 
They are Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. The first 
three are called the Old World or Old Continent, because 
they were known to the ancients ; they are also called the 
Eastern Hemisphere. America, having been more re- 
cently discovered, is termed the New World or New Con- 
tinent. It is likewise styled the Western Hemisphere. We 
are indebted for this discovery, the most interesting ever 
made by man, to Christopher Columbus, who, in 1492, 
laid open a portion of the globe larger than any one of 
the other three great divisions of the known world. 

17. Oceans. There are four great bodies of water in 
the globe * the Pacific ocean, the Atlantic, tlie Indian, and 



6 DEFINITIONS. . 

the Northern or Frozen ocean, which is sometimes called 
the Arctic sea.* 

The Pacific Ocean, which is between Asia and Ame- 
rica, is divided by geographers into the North Pacific, or 
that on the north side of the equator, and the South Pacific, 
or that on its southern side. 

The Pacific ocean is the greatest body of water in the world, 
being 10,000 miles across, and received its name from the tran- 
quillity observed by navigators while crossing it in certain direc- 
tions. In some parts it is as tempestuous as other oceans. 

The Atlantic Ocean has to the east of it the coasts of 

Europe and Africa, and to the west of k those of North and 

South America. It is divided by geographers into the 

Korth Atlantic, or that on the north side of the equator, and 

the South Atlantic, or that on the southern side. 

The Atlantic ranlcs as the second ia size among the four great 
bodkt of water. It commences at the north polar cirde, tad Ik 
limited on the south by a line drawn from the Cape of Good 
Hope in Africa, to Cape Horn in S. America. It was so named 
either from Mount Atla-s, in Africa, the foot of which it washes , 
or from Atlasi, king of Mauritania, an ancient district of northern 
Africa. 

The Indian Ocean lies between the eastern side of 
Africa, the southern coast of Asia, and the west side of the 
island of New Holland. Its southern boundary is a line 
drawn between the Cape of Good Hope and the west 
part of New Holland. 

The North Frozen Ocean or Arctic sea, bounds 
thia northern extremities of Europe and Asia. 

In the division of the world into land and water, the land 
covers about one-third part, and the water about two- 
thirds of its surface. 

18. The Circumference of the Globe is divided 
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* AtaiCt from a Greek word signifying north. 



DEFiNiTIONS. 7 

into ^60 degrees and about 25^020 Eogliah miles ; its dia*> 
meter* being about 8,340 miles. 

19. Zones. Five Zones or great dirisions of the eartti 
mark the temperature of its climates : fiamely, one Torrid, 
two Temperate, and two Fiigid. 

The Torrid Zonb, in which the heat is excessive, lies 
between the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, and extends 
23 d^^rees and a half on each ade of the eqimtor. Its 
breadth therefore is 47 degrees. The cause of its great 
heat is, that the sun*s rays fall perpendici^ly on it. The 
inhabitants of this lone have thesmi yoctioal, Uiet is^ exactly 
over tb^ heads, twioe m the year. 

The North Tsmferatb Zone, in which moderate 
heal and cold pieivBil, lies betwetti the kopie of Cancer and 
the Arctic Cinde^ that is between 23 degrees aad a half 
and 66 degrees and a half of N. latitude. 

The South Tempsratb Zonb is between the tropin 
of Capricorn and the Antarctic Circle, that is between 23 
degrees and a half and 66 degrees and a half of South lati* 
tude. The breadth of each Temperate zone is 43 degrees. 

The North Frigid Zone, which has extreme cold, 
lies between the Arctic Circle and the North Pole, and 
reaches from 66 degrees and a half to the 90th of N. lati* 
tude. 

The South Frigid Zone is between the Antarctic 
Circle and the South Pole. It extends from 66 degrees 
and a half to the 90th of S. latitude. The breadth of each 
Fri^d Zone is 23 degrees and a half. Their excessive 
cold arises from the sun's rays fallii^ on them very ob- 
liquely. 

20. The Equator is an imaginary line which divides 

* Diameter — a line, which, passing through the centre of a 
circle, divides it into two equal parts. 
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the world into two equal parts, called the Northern and 
Southern Hemispheres. It is 90 degrees from the Poles. 

21. Latitude, Latitude is the distance of a place from 
the Equator towards either of the poles. If the place is 
above the Equator, it is called N. latitude, and if below it, 
S. latitude. Places that are on the Equator have no lati- 
titude. The greatest latitude is 90. 

Longitude. Longitude is the distance of a place from 
any first meridian. Our first meridian is drawn over Lon- 
don. The ancient$ fixed theirs at Ferro, one of the Ca- 
nary Islands, because that was the Hmit of their geogra- 
phical knowledge westward. Longitude is counted on the 
Equator. The greatest is 180. Places that are on the 
first meridian have no longitude, and those which have the 
same longitude have the same hours of the day. 
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SUMMARY OF EUROPE, 



Situation. Europe lies west of Asia and noith of 
Africa. It joins the former, composing with it one great 
mass of continent ; but is separated from the latter by the 
Mediterranean sea. In its south western part, the penin- 
sula of Spain and Portugal, the European coast does how- 
ever approach northern Africa. Nearly the whole of 
Europe is in the Temperate Zone; but a portion of it, 
being 66 degrees and a half above the equator, is in the 
Frigid. 

Though the smallest in size, Europe is the most interest- 
ing of the four grand divisions of the world, for, in arts, 
sciences, and arms ; in the comparative wisdom of its in- 
stitutions «and governments ; and in all that forms the true 
value and dignity of Ufe, it holds the first rank. Among 
other sources from which Europe derives these advantages 
is that of its being intersected by many inland seas, and 
also its proximity to the Atlantic ocean ; which facilitate 
an intercourse not only between its own territories, but 
with the rest of the globe. 

Its generally happy temperature of climate, remote from 
the extremes of heat and cold, appears also to be that 
which is the best adapted to excite the energies of man, 
and, thereby, to promote his moral and intellectual im- 
provement. 

Boundaries. Europe is bounded on the N. by the 
Frozen ocean ; on the S. by the Mediterranean sea, which 
divides it from Africa ; on the £. by the Uralian moun- 

b3 
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tains with the rivers Wolga and Don, which separate it 
from Asia; and on the W. by the Atlantic. All its limits 
are, therefore, natural boundaries.* 

Extent. From the tx)ck Of Lisbon on the W., to the 
Uialian moimtains on the £., may be reckoned about 
2500 English miles ; and from North Cape, in Danisii 
Lapland, to Cape Matapan, in the Morea, may be com- 
ptited 1^350 miles. 

Chiif Chograpkical Rohiris. The outline of EtiKype 
is very imgular, it beitig broken into islands tati peninsU'- 
Itts, and intetMcted by bays amd gulfs. The cental parts 
are more tmited. The eaistem side is, in general, like 
that of all other portions of the world, compurfitively level, 
while the hoid rises towattb the west. The most ekvsted 
{larts are in the south. 

Climate, In the north severe cold is felt during the 
winter. The central eounlries enjoy a moderate tempe- 
rature ; while the southern parts hnve an increased warmth. 

PojmtaHm. In population, Europe ranks the second 
among the four quartets of the world ; and is computed to 
have 170 millions of inhabitants. 

RdigiMis. All the Eumpean states profess the Chris- 
tian religion, except Turkey, which is Mahomedan. The 
Christian religion is divided into the Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Grteek churefaes. 



* Natural Boundariet are those which seem marked out by 
tiature as lines of separation between countries. Mountains and 
hills, livers sud lakes, oceans and seas, are natund boundaries. 
ThSS) the liver Tweed, the Cheviot hills, and the Solway Frith, 
are natural boundaries between England and Scotland. Artificial 
boundaries are limits agreed on between states, as a line of de- 
marcation between their territories; though even iii their fm- 
mation that line has often a reference to some striking local 
feature* 



monaux^hieB and a republic. 
Europe haB uxteen ooantriea. 

Northern. 
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ist of despodc and limited 



1. Norway. 

2. Sweden. 



3. Denmark. 

4. Ruaua. 

Cbntral. 



5. The Britiah Idei» in*- 
dnding Ei^and^Scot- 
laod and Irdaod. 

6. The Nedierlands^ in<. 
duding Hoifand* 

7. Fiance. 



8. Switzerland. 

9. Germany* 

10. Hungary. 

11. Poland. 

12. Vrmsau 



SoUTRB3UV. 

13. Spain. 1 15. Italy. 

14. Forti:^^ | 16. Turkey in Europe. 

Chirf Jalondk. Great BrHat% freland, and Icdand iu 
die Atlantic. Zeakmd at the mtrance of the Baltic. Yvica, 
Majorca and Minorca, Corsica, and Sardinia, with Sicily 
9ad Candia in the Mediterranean^ the Ionian isles on the 
W. coast of Turi^, asxi the ifliands in the Archipelago. 

PemmmUm. £hirope has six peninsuks ; Norway and 
Sweden, and Jutland, which is part of Denmark, are the 
two aorthem peninsube. To the S. are Portugal and 
Spain, Aie Morea, part of Eurcqpean Turkey, and the 
Crimea or Taurida. 

IsUmusei. Those of Corinth and Prekop. The for- 
mer jcHns the Morea to the continent of Turkey, and the 
latter luites.Taunda to the more northern part of European 
Rusda. 

Ckirf Capm, North Cape, the northern point of Nor^ 
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way; Land*s End in the S. W. of England; cape Clear 
in the S, W. of Ireland ; Finisterre in the N. W. of Spain ; 
cape Roca, near Lisbon, in Portugal, cape St Vinceut in 
the S. W. of that kingdom ; and cape Matapan in the 
Morea, part of Turkey hi Europe. 

Chief Mountains. The Darafield or Doirine, between 
Norway and Sweden ; the Uralian, between the European 
part of the Russian empire and its Asiatic portion ; the 
Carpathian, between Poland and Hungary; the P3rrennean, 
between France and Spain; the Alps, which separate Italy 
from France, Switzerland, and Germany; and the Apen- 
nines which run down Italy. The chief volcanic mountains 
of Europe are Vesuvius, about eight miles S. of Naples ; 
Etna in the island of Sicily; Stromboli, one of the Lipari 
isles, N. of Sicily; and Hecla in the island of Iceland. 

Oceans and Seas. The Atlantic ocean on the W.; the 
Arctic sea or Frozen ocean, the White sea, the Baltic, 
Scaggerac, Cattegat, and the North sea or German ocean, 
in the N. ; the Irish sea and St. George's channel, between 
Great Brit:ain and Ireland ; the English or British channel, 
between England and France; the bay of Biscay, between 
France and Spain ; the Mediterranean sea, between Europe 
and Africa ; the Adriatic sea or gulf of Venice, between 
Italy and Turkey; the Archipelago ; the sea of Marmora ; 
and the Euxine or Black sea in Turkey. 

Straits. The Sound, between Sweden and the isle of 
Zealand, which is the chief entrance into the Baltic ; the 
strait of Dover, between England and France ; the strait of 
Gibraltar, between Europe and Africa, by which the Me- 
diterranean is entered; the strait of Bonifacio, between 
Corsica and Sardinia ; the strait of Messina, between Italy 
and the island of Sicily; the Dardanelles or Hellespont, 
which connects the sea of Marmora with the Black sea ; 
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and the strait of Cafta or Jenicale, wliich forms the coiu- 
in.unicatioii between the Euxine and the sea of Asoph.* 

CJUef Rivers. The Thames, Severn, Humber, and 
Trent, in England; the Tay, Clyde, and Forth, in Scot- 
land; the Shannon,, in Ireland; the Loire, Rhone, and 
Garonne, in France ; the Danube, Rhine, Elbe, and Oder, 
in Germany; the Wesel or Vistula in Poland and Prussia ; 
the';Volga or Wolga, Don, Niester, and Dnieper, in 
Russia; the.Tagus in Spain and Portugal; and the Po in 
Italy. 



NORWAY. 



SkiuOixya, Norway, including Norwegian Lapland, is 
the most northern country of Europe.f It formed the 
western side of the peninsula of ancient Scandinavia, 
The southern districts are in the upper part of the N. tern** 
perate zone : - and the more northern project into the frigid. 
Norway is remarkable for mountains, TC^ks, and lakes, and 
has a long but broken range of coast. 

Boundaries* ' On the N. by the Frozen ocean ; on the 
S. by theScaggerac sea, which divides it fix)m Denmark; 
on the E. by Sweden ; and on the W. by the German and 
Northern oceans. 

Extent. From the 58th to about the 71st deg. of N. lat. 
It is nearly 750 miles long, and in its widest part above 
200 miles broad. 



* The scholar, when finding any strait on a map, should be 
required to point oat the two bodies of water which it connects. 
Thus three points, a knowledge of one strait and of two seas, 
would be gained. 

t iVior-way, or the North way. North is of Saxon derivation. 
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Capital. Bergen, on the North $ea^ in ht. 60 deg. N. 
and long. 5 deg. 45 min. B.,*'4t being eight degrees and 
a half more north th&n London. 

Dimeums. Norway has four governments. 1. Aflghe- 
rus in the S. £•; chief places, Christiana, the eapiial^ and 
Fredericshall. 2. C^ristiansand in the S. W., cap. 
Christiansand. 3. Bergen in the W., oe^, Bergen. 4. 
Drontheim towards the N., cc^« Drontheim. To these 
may be added Nofdland, a long northern province, and 
Norwegian Lapland or Finmark, in the extreme north 
part, having Wardhuys for its capital. 

Mountaim. The DoArafield or Dofrine. Sneehatten, 
or the Hat of Snow, so named from its shape, k the highest 
of the Norwegian summits. It is in lat. 62^ and about 
^1 15 English feet above the level of the sea. 

Islands. The Lofoden isles, near the N. W. coast ; and 
Maggeroe island, at; the extreme N. part. 

Capes. North Cape the northern, and Naze or Lindes- 
nes the southern point of Norway* 

Chief River. The Gk>mm or Glonunen, whose beauti- 
fully transparent waters rise in the Dofrine chain, and, 
after a southern course of 300 miles through Aggherus, 
(low into the Scaggerac, opposite the pcHnt of Jutland^ in 
Denmark. The Glomm conveys to the Northern ocean 
immense quantities of timber. The rivers of Norway, in 
general, run only a short ooisse, and are rendered iminrac* 
ticable for navigation by cataracts. 

Surface of Norway. The Norwegian coast is in the 



• Deg, stands for degrees, a&d mli. for miniites. A degree k 
difided into 60 minntes; 45 minutes are tiierefore equal to tiitee 
quarters of a degree; 30 minutes to half a degree, and 15 miDures 
t9 ft quarter. 
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highetl ttyte of rooky grandeur; and» being continually 
beat by tke \vavm of the Nortbem ocean, is much bcoken 
and imknted with deep inlet» or fioids.* In the mterior, 
Norway « perhap* the most mountainous country in the 
world. It eomVines, however, some of the softer features 
of nature. A Nofwifiian landscape exhibits lofty moun- 
tains dotbed with towering forests of fir, pine, and birch 
trees ; bold rocks and abrupt preciprces, with the varying 
scenes of green pastures, cultivated fields, and mountain 
sides spotted vnth farms and fimn-houses. Norway has 
ntonerous lakes; the largest is that of Enara, in Lap- 
land. 

dmcae of Jforway* Cokl is its prevailing character ; 
the^ is neither spring nor autumn. During -the short but 
fervent summer the sun keeps circling round the horizon, 
and darkness is unknown in the higher latitudes, but. it 
totally disappears for several weeks in the wmter. At this 
season, however, the moon, diuing two of her quarters, 
rises high in the heavens, never setting ; and the fires of 
.the aurora boreaHs rushing through the firmament, with 
the increased brilliancy of the constellations, light up the 
* skies and compensate the loss of day. The air of Norway 
is salubrious, and the inhabitants are remarkable for longe- 
vity.f In no cotmtry of Europe, except Switzerland, is 
the average of life longer than in Norway. 

pTodttds and Commerce, NOTway beio^ a rocky and 
mountainous country, and therefore mifit for the plough. 



*^ Fiord or fbrd means, in the Northern dialect, m inlet of the 
sea, or a channel within islands. 

t A traveUer relates that there were married on the sane day 
foar couples, and no one of the bridal party was ander 100 years 
' of age : their united ages, therefore, amonnted to 800 years. 
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has not many agricultural resources. It contains, however^ 
rich mines and large forests. Silver, copper, iron, marble* 
and cobak,* with those minerals of wonderful properties, 
the loadstone and asbe8tos,f are found here. The pine, and 
fir trees yield planks remarkably firm and compact, and 
therefore valuable for masts and building timber. 

Placet f &c. Drontheim, the ancient capital of Norway, and lesi- 
deuce of her kings, is a noble toWn seated on the Nid, and in so 
picturesque a manner on a fine bay, that it has been called. the 
Baia of the North.J Drontheim, which is the most noithern 
city in Europe, except Tornea, in Swedish Lapland, has near it 
a rich copper mine. 

Bergen, the present capital, is, the grand deposit of the fish* 
eries in the North, and has between 16,000 and 20,000 inha- 
bitants. 

Christiana, a beautiful town about 30 miles from the sea, i;i 
the chief place for the exportation of Norwegian timber. 

KoNGSBERG, in the province of Aggherus, has a noted silver 

mine. 

Fredericshall, a frontier town between Noiway and Swe- 
den, is memorable for the death of Charles the Xllth, king of 
Sweden; whose career, the source of misery to his subjects, 
thou^ of military fame to himself, was here terminated, in 



* Cobalt yields a fine powder blue, used in painting pottery 
and porcelain, and in colouring starch and paper. 

f The magnet, a ferruginous stone, Attracts iron, and as it 
points to the poles- of the world, is used in a compass to guide 
ships. The asbestos is a fossil stone, of which is made a cloth 
endued with the property of remaining unconsumed in the fire. 
The bodies of the ancient Romans are supposed to have been 
wrapt in a species of the asbestos when placed on the funeral 
pyre. See. Butler's Questions in the Roman Hist, art* Roman 
Funerals, in Part 2d. . , 

X Baia, a city of Campania, in Italy, enjoyed a delightful situa- 
tion, being open to a fine bay. It was the retreat of the great 
and wealthy from t^e bustle of ancient Rome. 
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1718, by the hand of one of his own officers, who shot him while 
besieging the fortress, "flie spot where he fell is marlced by a 
simple wooden cross witli his name and the date of the event. 

The LoFODEN Isles are separated from the coast of Nom'ay 
by the West Fiord, an inlet remarkable for Its great Cod-fisher}'* 
the produce of which is sent to the Catholic couutricfr of Europe 
for their religious fasts. Between 4000 and 5000 vessels, and 
20,000 persons, are employed in this fishery. 

Maelstrom, S. of the Lofodcn isles, is a whirlpool,* hacardou;; 
at particular times ; but its dangers have been exaggerated, as it 
may often be safely crossed in a boat. 

North Capey in the isle of Maggeroe, th« last laud of Europe, 
is in lat. 71®. 10^ 15". N. It is a long-extended headland or 
tongue of rock; its surface flat, but destitute of vegetation. Tlie 
cUffs and caverns which surround the cape are very grand, but 
form a scene of desolation. 

InhabitafUs, The Norwegians have that love of freedom 
and independence of character which often distinguish the 
mountaineer from the inhabitant of more cultivated regions. 
They are nianly, honest, and simple ; and, though feeding 
on a poor diet, are a robust, healthy, and well-looking 
race. Their chief employments are hunting and fishing. 

Government. Norway was united with Denmark, as a 
kingdom, in 1387, the heir to Norway having married 
Margaret, the heiress of Denmark ; and since that period 
until the peace of 1815, it was governed by a Danish 
viceroy. By the treaty of Paris, the country was ceded to 
Sweden ; with which kingdom it is now united : it has, 



♦ Whirlpools are formed by the currents of one stream, or 
powerful body of water, rapidly meeting those of another body 
of water, in long and narrow inlets, or among islands. The 
opposite forces produce a whulpool. This is the origin of Mael- 
strom. The current out of the Baltic unites with that of the 
British sea, and running rapidly up the west coast of Norway, 
there meets the ebb tide, Tlic conflicting waters then create a 
whirlpool. 
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however, its own laws and l^skture. Christiana is Aie 
seat of government. 

Religion. The Lutheran. 

Population, Being a mountainous country, Norway has 
a thin population. In 1820, it contained 970,000 inha- 
bitants. 



SWEDEN. 

Situation* Sweden, which is in the North of Europe, 
formed the interior division of ancient ScancUncwia, The 
for greater part is in the N. temperate zone ; but Swedii^ 
Lapland is in the Frigid. The chief geographical features 
of Sweden are its mountains, Idkes, and forests. The last 
two cover nearly half its surface. When it comprised, as 
it did in the beginning of the present cttitiary, the province 
of Finland, its shape bore a resemblance to that of a horse 
shoe. 

Boundaries, Sweden b bounded on the N. by Norwe- 
gian Lapland ; on the E. by the gulf of Bothnia and the 
Baltic ; and on the S. and W. by portions of the Baltic and 
Norway. 

Extent, It extends from about the d5th to the 68th 
deg. of ^, lat., having a length of about 900 miles, and a 
breadth of from 100 to 200. 

Capital, Stockholm, between the Baltic sea ^nd lake 
Meier, in lat. 59. deg. N., and long. 1 8. E. 

Divisions, Sweden contained the following provinces : * 
1. Sweden Proper in the centre ; diief places^ Stockholm, 
the ca/?., and Upsal. 2. Gothland in the S. ; chief places^ 
Gottenburg, the cap., Calmar, Fahlun, and Carlscroon, a 

• By a recent regulation, Sweden has been dhided into twenty- 
three province*. 
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port on the Bahia 3. Nordiand, towards the N., cap, 
Gefia, on die gu]f of Bothnia. 4. East Bothnia, oap. 
Ulca. 5. FinluHl, cap. Aho. 6. Swedish Lapland, diief 
places, Pithea, and Tomea, which is now a Rifisian town. 
East Bothnia and Finland were annexed to the Russian 
empite in 1809. 

Moaniaim. The Dofirine. The loftiest of the Swedish 
summits » about 6600 feet high* 

Riten. The Dahl, in Dalecarlia ; the Gotha, in W. 
Gothland ; and die Tomea, in Sw^edish Lapland. 

Chief Lakeu Wener and Weter, in Godilaiid$ and 
Mdety in Sweden Proper. 

Is&siMb. Huen, in the Sotmd; Oeland and Gottland, in 
the Baltic. 

Surface* Sweden has a long range of coast which, 
with that of Norway, exceeds 2000 miles. The country 
unites the giand wad heaudful, having lofty rocks and 
mountains, dark forests, and smiling valleys. No region 
comlnnes a greater variety of water scenery: clear and 
rapid streams, cataracts, and magnificent lakes, distinguish 
itsSuriace. 

Climate, The winter of Sweden is severe and long, 
lasting seven months and a half; while the summer, in 
eonsRequence of the sun being so long above the horizon, is 
hot There is no spring, summer rapidly succeeding win- 
ter. In October the lakes and rivers freeze, and snow 
falls ; at the end of May, a sudden change occurs ; the 
rivers thaw, the surface of the earth is uncovered, and the 
white, snowy mantle of winter is exchanged for the green 
robe of vegetation. In the southern districts, the length of 
the longest day is 17 hours and i^ half; and as the sun at 
that time scarcely ever quits the horizon, the midnight 
light is as powerful as any enjoyed in England at noon-day 
during Decemljer. 
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Products and Commerce, Sweden has been called the 
land of iron and wood. Its wealth consists in its mines, 
forests, and fisheries. Iron^ of superior excellence, is the 
staple commodity ; and in 1822 there were no less than 
176 mines of that metal worked. Copper, saltpetre, and 
alum, are also found. The fir and pine trees, those hardy 
children of a cold climate, attain imcommon height in 
Sweden. They afford excellent timber, and from their 
roots principally are , extracted a pitch and tar which, in 
the British dock yards, are esteemed superior to those of 
Russia and America. The most productive fishery in 
Europe was, until lately, that of herrings on the Swedish 
coast, particularly at Gottenburg, in which many thousand 
men and boats were employed* 

Places, &c. Stockholm, the capital, is built on seven rocky 
islands, connected by bridges, and stands in a singularly pictu- 
resque situation between an inlet of the Baltic and lake Meier. 
It has an extensive commerce, and a population of !^0,000. 

GoTHEBORG OF GoTTENBORG, ou the Gotha, from which il is 
named, is the second city of Sweden for cpmmerce and popula- . 
tion. The port, being selddm closed by ice, and being without 
the Sound, is well placed for foreign commerce, and is the ren- 
dezvous of the Swedish East India ships. 

Upsal, N. of Stockholm, was the ancient capital of Sweden. 
Its cathedral is the largest church in the kingdom. It has a 
celebrated university, in which Linnaeus taught botany 3 a green- 
house was the appropriate scene of his lectures : 



f( 



There he looked through Nature up to Nature's God." 



Botany owes to him the arrangement and classification of plants 
under distinct tribes and families : hence he is called " the 
Father of Botany." He was born in 1707, died in 1778, and 
was buried in the cathedral of Upsal. 

* 6000 barrels, each containing from 1200 to 1300 herrings, 
have been caught in one iiifiht. 
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DaNNEMora, N. W. of Upsal, has a luiue which yields sonic 
of the best iron in the world. 

Fahlun, also N. W. of Upsal, has a coppcrmiue, fonucily 
immensely productive. 

Carlscroon^ in £. Gothland, is the usual station of the 
Swedish navy. 

Calmar, N. of Carlscroon, gave its name to the treaty of 
1^7, by which the three northern crowns were united in the 
person of Margaret of Waldemar. 

ToRNBA, formerly the capital of Swedish Lapland on th« Arc- 
tic Circle, derives &me from the visit of Maupertuis, the French 
philosopher, for the purpose of measuring a degree of the mcri- 
dian, and of thereby ascertaining the true figure of the earth. A 
mile from the town is the spot where ti'avellers usually go to sec 
the sun at midnij^t at the summer solstice. 

The island of Huen had in it th^ observatory of the great 
astronomer, Tycho Brahe. Here he established the relative 
position of the fixed stars, perfected the theory of the moon, 
calculated the course of comets, and gave a new basis to as* 
.tronomy. He was bom in 1546, and died in 1601. 

Rioen* The Dahl, the finest river of Sweden, consists of two 
streams, the £. and W. Dahl, which rise in the Dpfrine moun- 
t^ns, give name to the province of Dalecarlia, and, after a course 
of 260 miles, enter the gulf of Bothnia near Geffle, where there 
is a cataract. 

The GoTHA issues out of lake Wener, and flows into the Catte- 
gat near Gottenburg. 

The ToRNEA, in Swedish Lapland, issues from lake Kipis at 
the foot of the Dofrine chain, and falls into the gulf of Bothnia. 

Ldke»* The lakes of Sweden are beautiful and magnificent. 
Wener, in the S., is the largest: it is between 90 and 100 miles 
long and 60 broad, and receives many rivers. The Gotha is its 
sole outlet. Lake Weter, E. of Wener, is equally long but nar- 
rower. TheMotala is its outlet. A canal has been completed from 
Stockholm to Gotheborg, which, connecting lakes Meier, Weter, 
and Wener, with the river Gotha, saves a distance of 600 miles, 
aud unites the Baltic with the German ocean. Sweden thus 
aroids the duties levied by tlie king of Denmark in the Sound.* 

* See p. 25. 
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InJiabitants. The Swedes are a polite, lively, and social 
people, and have therefore been called the French of the 
North. Of Gothic origin, they inherit the courage and 
love of hospitality common to their ancestors. The lower 
classes are honest, temperate, and observant of reli^ow 
dvdes, A Swede is rarely unmindful of his religion* 

Government, Sweden was united to Denmark and Nor- 
way in 1387, under Margaret, and remained so until Gus- 
tavus Vasa expelled the Danes ; since which it has been 
independent. The crown, which was made absolute in 
1772, by Gustavus IIL, is now limited, the nobles, clergy, 
and citizens, forming a diet, and the people enjoying much 
liberty. The present sovereign, Charles XIV., who ascend- 
ed the throne in 1818, is a Frenchman by birth, and was 
known with distinction in the French armies as General 
Bernadotte. 

Political rank. Sweden is a power oi the third rank. 
Bs local character adapts it rather for a naval and com- 
mercial, than for a military state : the annexation of Nor- 
way, which increases iti^ maritime strength, gives it a supe- 
riority over Denmark. 

Religion, The Lutheran. 

Population. A great part of Sweden being covered 
with forests and lakes, its population is comparatively 
small ; it is, however, increasing ; for an account given to 
the King in 1823, estimated it, exclusive of Finland, at 
2,687,451 inhabitants. 

Lamguage and Literature, The Swedidi language is a 
difflect of the Gothic, and has a great proportion of vowels. 
Almost every species of literature has be«i cultivated by 
Sweden, which has its learned societies. In natural phi* 
losophy Linnaeus produced a revolution ; and with respect 
to national history and political economy, the country boasts 
distinguished names. The first attachment of the Swedes 
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to literature was excited by Gustavus Adolphus, wlio con- 
veyed to his country the books taken by him in the wars 
of Germany. Thus, as ancient Rome was polished by the 
pictures and statues which she carried home from Greece,^ 
Sweden was enlightened by the Uteraiy spoils of Germany. 

iMfimitn. The hihalMtaiits of Lapland cUAsr entirely from 
the Swedes iii^ person, habits of iBfe, and language. They art: 
divided into those who lead a wandering life and those who live 
in towns. In size, they are the most diminntive race in Europe; 
the men s^om exceeding four feet and a half, and the women 
being even smaller. Those who lead a wandering \\<k construct 
tents or cottages. The latter are composed of stems of trees 
placed in a conical form, and over them a cloth, maaafoctared 
by the natives themselves, is placed. Instead of a carpet, the 
earth is spread with the boughs of ever-green firs. The Lapland- 
ers derive their subsistence chiefly from hunting and fishing. The 
rein-deer constitutes both their solace and wealth; some of them 
possessing from 500 to 1000. The rein-deer, the mildest and 
most tractable of quadrupeds, supplies his master with food, 
dothing, and the means of conveyance. In winter, the Lap- 
lander Uvea OB the fattest of the rein-deer ; his summer diet con- 
sists of rein-deer milk and white cheese. Wrapped up in the 
sidn oi the rein-deer, the Laplander braves the intense cold of a 
polar sky, and is drawn on a sledge with amazing swiftness over 
the mountadns by his fedthful and obedient animal. The Lap- 
landers are mild and tranqi^ in their temper ; they are rarely 
moved to anger, still less do they indulge in a cruel, unforgiving 
spirit. Their greatest vice — one common to most inhabitants of 
cold regions — ^is a love of spirituous liquors. The language of 
Lapland is peculiarly soft and pleasing to the ear, it being full of 
vowels^ and, for its sweetpess, is well adapted to poetry.f 

* See Butler's Questions in Roman History, Index, Corinth, 
Part II. 

t In Nos. 366 and 406 of the Spectator, t^o Lapland odes 
have been elegantly translated. 
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DENMARK* 



Situation, Denmark^ a northern state of Europe, in the 
temperate zone, formed the southern part of ancient Scan- 
(linavia. Its peninsular portion was called Cimbria. The 
kingdom of Denmark now comprises the peninsula which 
contams N. and S. Jutland, with the province of Holstein, 
2^and, and some islands in the Baltic. To it also belong 
the islands of Iceland and Faroe in the Atlantic, with part 
of Greenland in N. America. 

Boundaries. Denmark is bounded on the N. by the 
Scaggerac sea, which divides it from Norway ; on the S* 
by the kingdom of Hanover, from which it is separated by 
the Elbe ; on the E. by the Cattegat sea, the Sound which 
parts it from Sweden and the Baltic ; on the W. it has the 
German ocean flowing between it and Britain. 

Extent. From the south border of Holstein to the Skaw, 
or north point of Jutland, Denmark extends irom the 53d 
degree and a half to the 58th of N. lat Its length is about 
280 miles ; and its greatest breadth, including the islands, 
is 200. 

Capital. Copenhagen, on the eastern side of the isle of 
Zealand, in lat. 55 deg. 40 min. N., and long. 12 deg. 30 
min. K, being about 4 degrees more north than London. 

Surface. Denmark, which is almost uniformly level, 
has many upland moors and marshes, with rich pastures. 

ClimatB. From its insular situation, Denmark enjoys a 
more temperate climate than might be expected from so 
northern a latitude. The air is moist and mild. The 
longest day is about 17 hours and a half. 

• Den-mark, that is the marches,t boundaries, and territories 
of the Danes. 



t March implies a limit or confine. 
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I Products, The products are wheat, oals, aiid barley; 
and Denmark being a flat country, with good pasturage, is 
well adapted for the rearing of horned cattle, of which 
more than 80,000 are anniially sold. The Danish horses 
are much valued, and are purchased for the cavalry of 
Europe. Grain is exported ; and flax, which thrives best 
in a moist and low soil, is extensively cultivated. 

Divisions, 1. North Jutland, cap. Wiburg. 2. South 
Jutland, or Sleswick ; cAte/* places^ Sleswick, the cap,^ and 
Tonningen on the Eider. 3. Holstcin ; chief places^ Kiel, 
the eap.y Lubec in the S. E., Altona, and Gluckstadt, both 
on the Elbe. 

Islands, Zealand ; chief places^ Copenhagen, Elsineur, 
and Roschild. The island of Funen ; cap, Odensee. 

Smaller Islands. Laland, Langland, and Falster. 

Chief River. The Eider, which separates Sleswick and 
Holstein, and Ms into the North sea below Tonningen, 
A canal, 27 miks long, beginning a litde N. of Kiel, and 
joining the Eider at Rendsburgh, unites the Baltic with the 
(jerman ocean. 

Cape. The Skaw is the N. point of Denmark. 

Straits. The Sound, with the Great and Little Belt, 
which are the three entrances into the Baltic. 

Places. Copenhagen^ the royal residence, is oue of the best 
bnlh cities in the north of Europe. Its name, Koebing-haven, 
signifies the Merchants' port from its having formerly afforded 
refiige to merchant vessels when pursued by pirates. The popu- 
lation is about 100,000. 

Elsineur stands at the entrance and narrowest part of the 
Sound, it being here only 2840 yards wide. Ships pay a small 
toll at this place to the king of Denmark, on their entrance into 
the Baltic, of which Denmark may be said to hold the keys.* In 



* The toll is paid as a compensation for the light-houses kept 
by the king on the coasts. Between the years 1823 apd 1824, 

C 
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a garden near Elsineur, Hamlet's father is supposed to have been 
murdered, and hence it is called by his name. To this event we 
owe Shakspeare's fine philosophic drama of Hamlet. 

RoscHiLD, the ancient capital <)f Denmark, is still the burial 
place of her sovereigns. 

Altona, on the Elbe, near Hamburgh, has a great commerce. 

The island of Falster produces so much fruit that it is called , 
the orchard of Denmark. 

Iceland, so named from its cold, is in the N. Atlantic, far to 
the W. of Norway, and chiefly between the 64th and 67th deg. of 
N. lat. Though mountainous and stony, it affords good pastu- 
rage. "Winter here holds his unrejoicing court;" but fire con- 
tends with cold for empire. Hecla, in the S. part of the island, 
is one of the gieatest of the few volcanic mountains in Europe. 
Iceland has also fountains of boiling water, which are used by 
the natives^ medicinally, and to cook their victuals without fir^. 
They form magnificent jets ; and the moat celebrated, that of 
Geyser, near Skalholt, throws up columns of water to the height 
of 100 feet. The Iceland falcons are esteemed the best in 
Europe; and considerable numbers were formerly sent to Co- 
penhagen for the royal amuHCment of falconry : but this tribute 
{s no longer demanded. Skalholt is usually called the capital of 
Iceland, but Reikiavik is the best town. 

The Faroe Isles are between Iceland and Norway, in about 
62 deg. of N. lat. 

Inhabitants, The Danes were formerly a Spirited and 
enterprising nation. Their flag triumphed in the North 
seas ; and the annals of our own coimtry attest their valour 
and naval prowess ; but slavery has exercised its usual de- 
pressing influence on the minds and hearts of the people, 
who have degenerated from the warlike spirit of their 
ancestors. 

Governments The crown of Denmark is hereditary and 
its power absolute. Frederic VI., the present king, was bom 
in 1768, and ascended the throne in 1818. He is the son 



there passed through the Sound, to and from the Baltic, 10,518 
ships. Of Uiese, 3540 were British. 
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of Chrisdan VII., who married Matilda,* the youngest sister 
of Geoige HI., late king of Great Britain. The crown was 
elective and limited until 1660, when the people, oppressed 
by a proud nobility and plundered by a rapacious clergy, in- 
tent on '^ filthy lucre," voluntarily surrendered their rights 
and liberties to Frederic III., then )6ng; thus wisely prefer- 
.ring one tyrant to many. The government is, however, at 
present, mildly administered. 

Political rank, Denmark is scarcely a nation of the 
second order ; and of the three northern states of Europe 
is the least powerful. Its geographical position designs it 
for commercial and maritime enterprise. 

Religion and Population* The Lutheran is the esta- 
blished religion. The population is about two millions. 



RUSSIA. 

The Russian empire, which, for extent, is the greatest in 
the world, occupies a vast portion of Europe, and all the 
northern part of Asia. It reaches from the Baltic on the 
west to the Pacific on the east, a space of more than 9000 
mila^ and extends from the 18th to the 170th degree of E. 
bngitude. 

EUROPEAN RUSSIA. 
Situation, Though Muscovy or European Russia ex- 
tends far to the south, it ranks among the northern coun- 



♦ Matilda, the queen, was suddenly seized In 1772, under, It is 
generally thought, a false accusation, confined as a state prisoner, 
and afterwards banished the kingdom. She died in 1778, at Zell, 
in Germany. The counts Struensee and Brandt, the former prime 
jninister, and the latter the queen's physician, being implicated 
in the accusation, were beheaded. 

C2 
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tries of Europe. A small portion, the extreme upper one, 
lies in the Frigid zone ; the rest is in the N. temperate. It 
formed part of the ancient Sarmatia. 

Boundaries, Russia in Europe is bounded on the N. 
by the Frozen ocean and the White sea ; on the S. by 
Turkey, the Black sea, and the sea of Asoph ; on the £. 
by Asiatic Russia, from which it is separated by the Ura- 
lian chain ; and on the W. by Sweden, from which it is 
divided by the gulf of Bothnia and the river Tomea in 
Swedish Lapland. 

Extent, Reckoning from the N. extremity of Russian 
Lapland to the S. point of Crim Tartary, or Taurida, 
Russia in Europe lies between the 68th and 45th d^. of 
N. lat. Its length is about 1600 English miles, and its 
middle breadth nearly 1000, 

Capital. St. Petersburgh on the Neva, and near the 
gulf of Finland, in lat 60 deg. N., and long. 30 deg. E., 
being about eight degrees and a half north of London. 

Surface, Russia is for the most part a vast level. In 
the south are extensive steppes^ or continued grassy plains. 
The soil, near the Don and Wolga, is rich. The range 
of coast is not very extensive, and as the northern shores 
are frozen in winter, they are accessible only part of the 
year. 

Climate, As European Russia extends through twenty- 
three degrees of latitude, it has a variety of climate ; but 
cold is its prevailing character. In the north the cold is 
intense,N and water thrown up into the air, freezes before 
it falls on the ground. The middle tracts, though in the 
same parallel as Great Britain, are also cold, by reason of 
their distance from the sea. The extreme south part alone 
enjoys a delightful climate. In the N. the longest day is 
of two months' duration, and in the S. of 14 hours' and a 
half. 
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Products and Exports* Russia exports timber, pitch, 
and tar, the produce of its immense forests of fir-trees. 
Hemp and flax, hides, ts^ow, and marine stores, form 
ako part of its commerce ; as does the red leather, called 
Russian leather, used, among other purposes, as a superior 
binding for books. A great portion of the fore^ trade of 
RtiBsia is carried on by the English. 

Divisions, An ukase,* recently issued by the emperor 
Alexander, has divided the Russian empire, European and 
Asiatic, into 51 governments. The whole of 41, and part 
of four others, belong to Europe. Each government l»s a 
capital of the same name. 

The following are the principal : 

Northern Governments. 



Ardiangel. 


Novogorod. 


Olonetz. 


Petersburgh. 


Vyburg. 


Revel. 


Vologda. 


• 


Cen' 


FRAL. 


Perme (partly in Asia). 


Vladimir. 


Vyatka. 


Moscow. 


Kostroma. 


Smolensk. 


Yaroslav. 


Simbirsk (partly in Asia). 


Tver.^ 


Penza. 


Fdcov. 


Riadan. 


Riga. 


Tula. 


Kasan. 


Kalouga. 


Nisney Novogorod. 




SOUT] 


i£RN. 


(Beginning ( 


m the East.) ^ 


Saratov (partly in Asia). 


Tchemigof. 


Tambov. 


Kiev. 



* Edicts of the Russian sovereign are called ukases. 



i 
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Orel. 

Voronetz. 

Karkov. 

Novosrorod Sieverskof. 



Katharinoslov^ 

Cherson. 

Taurida or Criitiea^ 



To these may be added the country of the I)on CoS^ 
sacks, whose chief town is Tcherkask. 

Chief Places. St. Petersburgh, Moscow, in the centre of 
Russia; Archangel, a port on the White sea; Riga and 
Revel, ports on the Baltic; and Cherson, Odessa, and 
Sebastapol on the Black sea. 

Mountains, Those of Glonetz, between Swedish and 
Russian Finland; the Oural or Uralian, between Europe 
and Asia ; and the Valdai, between Moscow and St. Pe* 
tersburgh. The Uralian extend from the 50th to the 67th 
deg. of N. h,U 

Ijakes, Lakes Ladoga and Onega, E. of Petersburgh. 
Ladoga, the largest lake in Europe, is 130 miles long and 
75 broad. Its waters are discharged into the gtdf of Both- 
nia, by the Neva. 

Islands, Cronstadt, near Petersburgh; Oesel and Dago^ 
in the Baltic ; and Aland, which marks the entrance to the 
gulf of Bothnia. 

Gulfs, The gulfk of Bothnia, Finland, and Riga; 

Rivers. The Wolga, the Don or Tanais, the Northern 
and Western Dwina, the Nieper or Boristhenes, and the 
' Niester. 

Cities, St. Petersburgh is the wonderful creation of Peter 
the Great, who began to erect it in 1703. His design iu forming 
this new seat of empire was to create a navy and foreign com- 
merce, and to approach nearer to the circle of European politics. 
It has some noble structures : splendid palaces crown the banks, 
which formerly had only fishing huts. The population is ^bout 
300,000. 

Moscow, the former Russian capital, on the Mosqua, and ib 
lat. 55 N., is, from \t$ central po«itk>ii, well placed for inland 
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trade, both Asiatic and European. In its cathedral the sovereigns 
were crowned. Bonaparte took Moscow in 1813, Jlmt the inha- 
bitants, to prevent his wintering in the heart of Russia, volunta- 
rily burnt their city, and by thus leaving the French army to the 
mercy of a Russian winter, caused its destruction, and thereby 
saved Europe. At Moscow was born, in 1672, Peter the Great ; 
who has gained immortality by promoting the civilization of his 
subjects. 

AKCHANGBLy ou the northern Dwina, is the most commercial 
port in the N. of Russia. 

Riga, on the western Dwina, and near the gulf of the same 
usuae, is the second in rank among the Russian trading ports. 

Cronstadt, or the city of the Crown, on Retusari island, and 
12 miles from Petersburgh, is the chief station of the Russian 
Baltic fleet. 

Cherson, in the S. of Rassia, and on the Nieper, is a com- 
mercial and naval port. Here, in 1790, died the philanthropic 
Howard, who clMMe a peculiar and untrodden path for the exer- 
cise of his benevokiice, that of visiting prisons, and mitigating 
tiie sorrows of their unhappy inmates. A monument has been 
erected to him in St. Paul's cathedral. 

Odessa, on the Black sea, between the Niester and Nieper, is 
a port of great rising prosperity. Its chief export is corn. 

Tula, S. of Moscow, being the great emporium for hardware , 
is called tiie Birmingham of Russia. 

Sebastapol, in the S. W. part of the Crimea, is the chief 
station of the Russian navy on the Black sea. 

Rivers. The Wolga, the largest river of Europe, rises in the 
Valdai mountsuns, not far from Tver, near to lat 56. It passes 
Yaroslaf, Kostroma, Novogorod, and Kazan, and, after a devious 
course of 1700 miles across Russia, falls into the Caspian sea, 
near Astrachan, in Asia. 

The Don, the Tanais of. the ancients, rises near Tula, and, 
having formed a boundary between Europe and Asia, enters the 
sea of Asoplu 

The Nieper, the ancient Boristhenes, the largest river of 
western Russia, rises in Smolensk, passes Klow, and flows into 
the Black sea near Cherson. 
The Niester rises in Qalicia, (the Austrian part of Poland,) 
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flows by Bender, forms a boandary between Turkey and HusAia, 
and enters the Black sea. 

The northern Dwina has its source in Vologda, and falls into 
the White sea near Archangel. 

The western Dwina, which rises in the government of Tver, 
joins the Baltic near Riga. 

Chief Canals, Those of Vishnei-Voloshok and Ladoga. The 
former, communicating between Astracan and St. Petersbnrgfa, 
unites the Twertza, running into the Wolga, with the Shlina, 
which communicates by other rivers with lake Ladoga, and 
thence with the Neva and gulf of Finland, a distance of 1334 
miles. Ladoga canal, which winds round that lake, extends 
from the river Volkof to the Neva These two canals maintain 
an intercourse between the northom and southern provinces of 
this vast empire. No capital in Europe is supplied wttli provi- 
sions from such distant quarters as St. Petersburgb. 

InkabtiaiUs. The people of this extensive region are, 
for the most part, of Sclavonic blood and Asiatic origim 
The Russian has in his character stisadiness mixed with 
gaiety and good humour; and is patient under suffering. 
If he is sometimes supple, mean, and cunning, his faults 
arise from that abject submission and poverty which ac- 
company despotism^ and feudal sway. The Russian is 
twice a slave : he is the subject of a despotic monarch, and 
the vassal of a lord who owns him with his soil. 

Government, The Russian monarchy is absolute. The 
sovereign, who has the highest earthly dignity, that of em- 
peror, is also styled Czar and Autocrat of all the Russias. 
The present emperor, Alexander I., under whose paternal 
sceptre Russia is rapidly improving, was bom in 1777, 
and ascended the throne in 1801. 

Political rank. Russia is one of the four leading 
powers of Europe ; and its territory being remarkably 
compact and imited, is secure from foreign foes. Having 
a line of coast on the Baltic and the Euxine, which has 
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been recently augmented by the acquisition of Finland, 
Russia has conaderable naval strength, but is chiefly great 
as a military power. 

Religion. That of the Greek church, whidi is a schism 
from the Latin,* from which it differs in some doctrinal 
points ; saints are held in veneration, and painted images 
of them, but no statues, are suffered in the churches. 

Populatiotu European Russia has about 37 millions of 
inhabitants. 



BRITISH ISLES, or the UNITED KINGDOM. 

Situation, The British Isles, or United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, are in the west of Europe, and 
upper portion of die N. temperate zone. The German ocean 
and English channel separate them from the continent. 
Whilst the soudi east part of England is distant only 18 
miles and a half from the French coa8t,f and the eastern 
counties of Essex and Suffolk are but 90 miles from the 
shores of Holland, the northern part of Scotland is about 
130 miles from Norway. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Great Bbitain, the largest island known to the an- 
dentSyj; the greaibest in siz^ of any in Europe, and the 
moat important in the whole world, is divided into En- 
gland, Scotland, and Wales. 

■ ' ' I I ■ II. ' ill III . ■ ■ ■ 

* See the Rev. Dr. Evans's Sketch of Religioiis Denpmiiiatiions. 

t Cape Grisnez, about 12" miles to the west of CahUs, in 
France, and 18 miles and a half from Dover, is the nearest point 
of the continent to England. 

I See Butler's Questions in Roman Hist.^ Agricola, in the In- 
dex, Part il. 

C3 
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Extent. From the 50th to the 58th deg. of N. Ic^, and 
froin2deg.of £. to6of W. long. Its length is 580 iiiiles» 
its breadth 370, and if the numerous inlets are followed^ 
the coast measures not less than 2000 miles. . 

ENGLAND. 

Situation. England, is the. largest and most sonthen 
part of Great Britain. Its general shape is triangular. 

Boundaries, It is bounded on the N. by Scotland, from 
which it is separated by the river Tweed, the Cheviot Hills, 
and the Solway Frith ; on the S. by the English channel, 
which divides it from France ; on the E. by the German 
ocean or North sea ; and on the W. by St. George's chan- 
nel and the Irish tea, between it and Ireland. 

Extent. England extends from the 50th to the 56th 
d^. of N. hit., and from the 2d d^. of mst lo the 6th of 
west long. It is 360 miles long from nordi to sooth) that 
18, frx>m Berwick-on»Tweed to the Isle of Wight; and 
300 miles broad from the North Foreland in Kent» to the 
Land*s End in ComwaU. 

Capital. London, on the Thames, in the county of Mid* 
dlesex, lat. 51 deg. 30 min. N., and long. 0. It is the 
largest, most populous, and richest city in Europe. 

Stafade. Various bays and inlets of the sea ale formed 
on the COM of England. In the interior, the northern 
districts are bkak and comparatively barren ; the central 
and southern are in general fertile. iThe eastern portion 
is in many parts santty and marshy. To the west, Wales 
is a inountainous re^on. England has grand and beau- 
tiful scenery, and no country is clothed with a verdure so 
charming and permanent : 

Its hills are green, its woods and prospects fair. 
Its meadows fertile. 
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Climate. Sealed in a northern part of the Temperate 
zone» Eo^^and has not a very warm climate ; and it has 
been said with some truth, that our island is a comer of the 
earth which the sun appears to li^t with regreL Many 
and sudden changes in the weather occur, and westerly 
winds from the Atlantic frequently bring with them thick 
mists and heavy rains. Yet the country is on the whole 
healthy, and it is a known fact that its salubrity is im* 
proving and mortality diminishing ; more people living 
now to an advannced age than formerly. The longest day 
at London is of 16| hours, and the shortest of 7^ hours* 

Products. Wool is the staple commodity of England, 
which also obounds in coal, and has copper, tin, lead, and 
iron. Its cattle, com, and cheese, are of superior qxiality, 
and it has numerous manufactures, paiticularly in hardware, 
silk, and cotton ^cxxis. 

Divisions. &)gland has 40 counties. 



Northern. 



1. Northumberland. 

2. Cumberland. 

3. Westmoreland. 

Westiocard. 
h Cheshire. 

2. Derbyshire. 

3. Shropdiire* 

4. Staffioardshire* 

5. Herefordshire. 

6. WoK^estersbire. 

7. Warwickshire. 

8. McHUttouthshire, 

9. Gbucesfcer^hire. 
10. Oxfordshire. 



4. Durham. 

5. Yorkshire. 

6. Lancashire. 



HwiASiV. 



Eastward. 

1. Nottinghamshire. 

2. Lincolnshire* 

3. Leicestershire* 

4. Rutlandshire* 

5. Northamptonshire. 

6. Himtingdonshire. 

7. Buckinghamshire. 

8. SedfordsUr^ 
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Eastern. 



1. Norfolk. 

2. Suffolk. 

3. Essex. 



1. Kent. 

2. Suny. 

3. Sussex. 



1. Dorsetshire. 

2. Somersetshire. 



4. Cambridgeshire. 

5. Hertfordshire. 

6. Middlesex. 



Southern. 



4. Berkshire. 

5. Hampshire. 

6. Wiltshire. 



Western. 



3. Devonshire. 

4. Cornwall. 



Hills and Mountains. The Cheviot, one of the three 
natural boundaries between England and Scotland; the 
Skiddaw, in Cumberland ; the Wolds, in the N. W. of 
Yorkshire ; the Peak, in the N. W, of Derbyshire ; the 
Malvern, in the S. W. of Worcestershire, between that 
county and Herefordshire ; the Wrekin, in Shropshire ; the 
Chiltem, in the counties of Berks, Bucks, and Bedford ; 
and the Mendip, in the N. E. of Somersetshire. 

Rivers, The Thames, Severn, Humber, Trent, Mersey, 
the Great and the Northern Ouse. 

Chief Forests. The New Forest, in the S. W. part of 
Han^psfaire ; Dean Forest, in the W. part of Gloucester- 
shire ; Sherwood Forest, in the central and western part 
of Nottinghamshire ; and Windsor Forest, in Berkshire. 
Sherwood Forest was the scene of Robin Hood!s adven- 
tures. 

Lakes. Windermere or Winandermere, between West- 
moreland and Lancashire; Derwent Water or Keswick 
Lake, and Coniston, in Lancashire. Windermere, the 
largest lake in England, is about 10 miles long, and from 
one to two broad. 
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Capes, Land's End and Lizard Point, in Cornwall; 
Spumhead and Flamboroughhead, in Yoriuhire; N. and 
S. Foreland, in Kent; and Lowestoffe, in Suffolk^ llie 
Land's End is the most western. Lizard Point the most 
southern, and Lowestofife the most eastern point of Great 
Britain. Lizard Point is a litde below the 50th deg. ot 
N.lat. 

Straits and Bays, Hie strait of Dover, between En- 
gland and France; Menai strait, between the isle of An- 
glesea and Caernarvonshire, in N. Wales; Torbay, in 
Devonshire, which was the landing-place of William III. 
in 1688, at the time of the glorious Revolution. 

NORTHERN COUNTIES. 

Northumberland, the most northern of the English 
counties^ is so named from being N. of die Humber. * 
Placed on the borders of Scotland, it has often been the 
scene of wari^ between the two kingdoms; and has there- 
fore many casdes. Chief places^ Newcastle, the oap,, on 
the Tyne, Berwick-on-the-Tweed, and Shields. 

Newcastle is noted for coals aud salmon. Its collieries, 
which are from five to eighteen miles above the town, supply 
London with coal8,t stnd have proved a richer mine of weaJth 
to Britain, than the mines of Pern have been to Spain. At 
Newcastle was bom, in 1721, **the Bard of Tyne," Akenside, 
author of that fine philosophic poem, ** The Pleasures of the 
Imaginado)!." 

Berwick, being a frontier town, is historically known as the 
frequent subject of dispute between the sovereigns of England 
and Scotland when they foolishly thought it their interest to in- 
jure each other as much as possible. It was then termed the 

* North-Humber'land; that is, land north of the Humber. 

t According to a return made to the Court of Common Coun- 
cil, the consumption of coals amounted, in 1824, to 1,524,807 
chaldrons. 
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Key to the two kiDgdoms. Berwick is now more agreeably 
known for its eggs and salmon fishery. 

Alnwick in this county has a castle, the seat of the Duke of 
Northumberland, which is a fine specimen of the baronial 
strength and grandeur of feudal ^mes. 

Cumberland. This county has beautiful lakes, and 
more Roman antiquities than any other in England. Among 
them is Adrian's Wall, which passed through the county, 
and crossed the whole island from sea to sea, about 100 
miles* Chief places J Carlisle, the cop., on the Eden; 
Penrith ; and Whitehaven, on the sea. 

Westmoreland. Its name is descriptiye of its na- 
ture, f It has charming lakes, large slate quarries, and 
excellent hams. Chief pkuses^ Appleby, the cop., on the 
Eden, and Kendal. 

Durham. Durham, which abounds in coals and iron, 
is separated from Northumberland by the Tyne, and from 
Yorkshire by the Tees. Chief places^ Durham, the cop., 
on the Wear, Stockton-upon-Tees, and Sunderland* 

Durham is noted for mustard. At Nevil's Cross, near it, 
Philippa, queen of Edward~III., took David Bruce, King of Scot- 
land, prisoner, in 1346. Philippa had " the heart to /eel,l and 
pet the soul to dare" 

Yorkshire is the largest county in England, and dou* 
ble the size of any other, being 100 miles long and 80 
broad. It consists of three parts called Ridings. 

North Riding. C^iefjpiSace^, Scarborough and Whitby. 

East Riding. Chief placcy Hull upon the Humber. 

West Riding. Chirfplacesy York, on the Ouse, the 



* See Butler's Questions in Roman Hist., reign of Adrian. 

t West* moor-land, a western region of naked mount^ns and 
barren mo<»:6. 

X Witness her intercession for the brave citizens of Calais. 
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cop. of the county ; Leeds, Halifax, Wakefield, SheflHeld, 
and Doncaster. 

Scarborough, placed io the recefses of a beautiful bay and 
00 a rocky cliff, has chalybeate and saline spriiigs. 

Whitby has the best harbour iu Yorkshire. Here was bonj 
the greatest of navigators, Captain Cook, who went three times 
round the world. 

Hull upon the Humber, called also Kingston-upon-HuU, is 
the fourth in rank among the commercial ports* of England. 
Its situation on the German ocean is conyenient for a trade with 
Holland, the Baltic, and the Northern nations ; while its con* 
uexion with the Yorkshire rivers and canals, and with the Trent 
more to the south, gives it a great inland trade. 

The cathedral of York is a grand monument of gothic archi- 
tecture. 

Leeds Is the chief of the clothing towns. 

PoMfRBT or Pontefract. In Its castle the weak and unfor- 
tunate Richard II. was cruelly murdered. 

DoNCASTBR is noted for ha races, and Sheffibld for hard- 
ware and cutlery goods. 

Lancashire, a commercial and manufactming district, 
has a great cotton trade, and grows immense quantities of 
potatoes. It is, almost more than any other county, sub- 
ject to rain, occasioned by the Irequait clouds which in 
their passage from the Atlantic, ai^ here first stopped by 
the inland ridge of hills. CJuefplacety Lancaster, the cap., 
Liverpool, and Manchester, 

In Lancaster, cabinet-ware is made. Its ready communica- 
tion with the Atlantic adi^its it for the importation of mahogany 
from America. 

Liverpool, on the Mersey, the second in rank of the com- 

* By a commercial port is meant one appropriated to com- 
merce and frequented by merchant ships. A naval port is a 
station for tite navy and where fleets are equipped. London, 
Liverpool, and Bristol, are commercial, Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth are naval ports. 
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mercial ports of England, tra^ with all the world, hut more 
particularly with Ireland, the American continent, and the Wes^ 
Indies, for which it is well placed. 

Manchester, a large and wealthy town and the second in 
England for population, is the centre of the cotton-trade. The 
cotton is chiefly imported at Liverpool.* 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

. Cheshire. Three-fourths of the county are laid out 
in pasture land, chiefly for cows. Its cheese and salt are 
much valued. The Duke of Bridgewater*s canal, con- 
structed by the celebrated engineer Brindley, has its prin- 
cipal course in Cheshire. Chief places^ Chester, the cap., 
on the Dee, and Namptwich. 

Chester gives the title of Earl to the Prince of Wales. It 
has two annual fairs remarkable for the sale of Irish Unen. 
Namptwich has salt.t 

Derbyshire is distinguished for its natural curiosities : 
its spars are beautiful. Chief places^ Deirby, the cap., on 
the Derwent, Chesterfield, Buxton, and Matlock. 

Derby has fine porcelain with ornamental articles, 'and a silk- 
mill, the first of the kind erected in England* The model was 
brought from Italy by Sir llioma^ Lombe,in 1737.— Wright, the 
painter, was born, and died, at Derby. He excelled in the con- 
trasted effects of light and shade as found in moon-light scenes, 
volcanic eruptions, and a smith's forge as seen at night.—- At 
Derby also was born Flamstead, the astronomer, after whom 
the Observatory in Greenwich Park was named. 

Matlock is distinguished by its warm baths and romantic 
situation. 

* In 1823, there were 668,400 bags of cotton imported at 
Liverpool; nine-tenths of the quantity imported there go to 
Manchester and the neighbouring districts* 

t The terminating syllable toich means a salt-spring : thns» 
Namptwich and Middlewich in Cheshire, and Droitwich in Wor- 
cestershire, are noted for their salt>pits. 
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Shropshire or Salop is divided into two nearly equal 
parts by the Severn. Chief places^ Shrewsbury, the cap,, 
on the Severn, Bridgenorth, and Ludlow. 

Staffordshire has many potteries and iron works, 
and its ale is the finest in England. The principal seat of 
the potteries is near Newcastle-under-Line. Mr. Wedge- 
wood, the proprietor of one of them, acquired eminence 
by the^ classic taste displayed in the manufacture which 
bears his name. Chief places^ Stafford, the cop., Litch- 
field, Wolverhampton, and Burton, famous for ale. 

Litchfield gave birth, in 1709, to Dr. Johnson, the greatest 
literary character of his time. In its elegant cathedral has re- 
cently been placed the beantifnl piece of sculpture by Chantrey 
represenUng two fieinale children lying on the same couch in 
sisterly affection, lovely and placid in the sleep of death. 

Herefordshire. Of this county, which unites the 
fertile with the picturesque, it is commonly said by the 
inhabitants, that it is noted for the four W\ for wheat, 
wool, wood, and water. To these may be added cider. 
At the time of the apple blossoming, Herefordshire has the 
appearance of a beautiful garden. Chief places^ Hereford, 
the cop., on the Wye, Ross, and Leominster. 

Hereford has a cathedral, in which is buried Philips, the 
poet, who died in 1708. His chief poem is " Cider," a didactic 
piece, which teaches the process of making that beverage. 

Ross, on the Wye, was the residence of the benevolent John 
Kyrk, called <^ the Man of Ross," whose charitable deeds have 
been sung by Pope. Out of £500 a-ycar, he reserved only £50 
for his own use, 

Worcestershire is noted for hops, cider, and perry. 
Chief pldcesy Worcester, the cop., on the Severn, Evesham, 
and Kidderminster. 

Worcester,* a large and handsome city, has a manufacture 

* At Worcester was born Oct. 12, 1748,, the late Mr. Butler, 
who devoted a long life to the instmclion of the rising generation. 
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of gloves aud elegant chiua*ware. As a great uumber of roads 
meet here, it is a place of commmlication between' England and 
central Wales. lu Worcester cathedral King John is buried. 
Near the city Cromwell gained his crowning victory over Charles 
II. in 1650. Charles saved himself in the oak tree after this 
battie. 
Kidderminster has a carpet manufactory. 

Wabwickshirb is the moat inland and central of the 
English counties. Chief phuxs^ Warwick, the cap., on 
the Avon, Birmingham, and Coventry. 

Warwick has a noble castle ; one of the beat existing mesio- 
rials of the days when the pro.ud and turbulent barons exercised 
feudal government over their vassals, aud, shutting themselves 
'up ill their fortified mansions, defied the sovereign. 

Birmingham, one of the largest, most populous, and richest 
t^wns in the kingdom, is celebrated for hardware and a variety 
of useful and ornamental articles. It has therefore been called 
the toy-shop of Europe, and a nursery of the arts and sciences. 
At Soho, near the entrance of the town, Watt and Boalton esta- 
blished their great manufactory for that wonder 4>f te age» the 
-8teaui*engine. 

Coventry, which has a riband trade, is the xbost oentral and 
inland town of England. 

Stratford-upon-Avon gave birth to Shakspeare, called there- 
fore " the Bard of Avon." He was perhaps t&e greatest genius 
Nature ever produced. Here he first conceived those writings 
which have been the wonder of after ages, and here he happily 
spent the decline of life, when he had retired from the busy world 
whose manners he has so well portrayed. 

Kenilworth, between Warwick and Coventry, Is renowned 
for its castle, where the Earl of Leicester entertained Queen Eli- 
zabeth with royal magnificence for nineteen days. 

Monmouthshire, one of the most picturesque coun- 
ties in Ehgland, was formerly a part of Wales, from which 

and conferred upon it a yet more durable benefit by many inge- 
nious and useful publications. A Memoir of Mr. Butler, by his 
son, the author of this work, appeared in the Monthly RepusitQi7 
and in the Gentleman's and Monthly .Magazines for Oct. 1822. 
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it IS separated by the Wye. Chief places^ Monmouth, the 
cap,, on the Wye, and Chepstow. 

Monmouth gave birth to Henry V., the conqueror of France. 
At PoNTYPooL 18 made the ware called after its name. 
Near Chepstow, at the conflaence of the Wye and Serem, the 
tide rises higher than In any other part of Britain.* 

Gloucestershirb is divided by the Wye from Mon- 
moukhshire* It is noted for cheese and die woollen manu- 
facture. Chief placeSf Gloucester, the cap,^ oq the Severn, 
Tewkesbury, Cheltenham, Cirencester, and part of Bristol. 

6L0ucR8rr£Rt has a noUe cathedral, in which Bdward II. is 
buried. This city had a great pin manufoctwe, now on the 
decline. Upwards of 52 millions have been made in a weelc. 

Berkeley has a castle in which Edward II. was murdenxl. 
Near Cirencester the Thames rises. 

OxFORBGHHiB OT OxoN* This comity haft a very irre^ 
gular fmn. Chief places^ Oxford, the cap., on the Isis^ 
Banbury, Woodstock, and Henley on Thames. 

Oxvoud contains the finest university In the worlds 
WooosTocK is noted for gloves and ornamental steel articles^ 
la a bower at this place rerided Ae anfortanate beavty. Pair 
Roaamoad, favourite of Henry 11. ; and here she feU a victim, by 
poison, to the jealousy of his queen. At Woodstock is Blenheim 
HOUSE, a magnificent palace, designed by the architect Vaubmgh^ 

* The grand tide of the ocean, which comes from the south, 
being brolcen by the Land's End in Oornwall, ascends the Irish 
Channel, filling the Bristol Channel in its progress, T\'here the 
confinement of the shores causes an accumulation that gires a 
rise of forty feet in King's Road. 

t The termination ce$ier or Chester, found in the names of 
many English towns, is a corruption of the Latin word caslrum, 
(a fortified place,) which the Roman dominion established and 
rendered familiar in Britiaii, and which, under the Anglo-Saxons, 
having taken the form of ceaster, has become cester or Chester 
indhTerently. Places, having this termination have been Homau 
military status. D'Amtille. 
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and built as a uatlonal reward to the duke of Marlborough for 
his great victories over the French in queen Anne's reign, parti* 
ciilarly at Blenheim, in Germany. 

Nottinghamshire has of old been famous for bread 
and beer. Chief places^ Nottingham^ the cap.^ on the 
Trent, Newark, and Mansfield. 

Nottingham is noted for ale and stockings. 
At Newark upon-Trbnt King John terminated a life of folly, 
and therefore of sorrow. 

Lincolnshire is the third in size among the Ei^ish 
counties, and has large fens. Chief places^ Lincohi, die 
cop., Boston, and Crrantham. 

Near Grantham was bom, in 1642, that great glory of philo* 
sophy, Sir Isaac Newton. - 

Leicestsrshire is a granng county, and breeds finer 
cattle than any other part of England. Chief places^ 
Leicester, the cop., and Melton Mowbray. 

Leicester has a great stockuig trade. Near it is Bosworth 
Field, where, in 1485, Richard III. lost his crown and ^life. In 
Leicester Abbey, died in 1530, the « fallen child of hosour,^ 
Cardinal Wolsey, a striking proof of the caprice of princes, and 
the dangers of ambition. 

Rutlandshire, the smallest county in Ei^land, is only 
15 miles long and 12 broad. Chief place, Oakham. 

Northamptonshire has more counties ^bordering on 
it than any other in England. Chief phbu^ Northampton, 
the cap*, on the Nen, Peterborough, and Daventry. 

At FoTHERiNGAY Castle, in this county, Mary queen of Scots 
was beheaded, in 1587. She was buried at Peterborough, but 
afterwards removed to Westminster Abbey, where she reposes 
not far {h>m her {lersecutor qne^n Elizabeth. Thus death brings 
together those who could not agree in life. 

Huntingdonshire. As the greater part of this county 
had been a fortet, and was well adapted for the chase, it 
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was called Huntingdonshire. Chief places, Huntingdon, 
the cap,, on the Ouse, and St. Ives. 

Huntingdon gare birth to Oliver Cromwell. 

Buckinghamshire or Bucks. Lace and paper are 
its chief manufactures. Chief places, Buckingham, on the 
Ouse, Ayleshury, and Eton, on the Thames. 

Stow£, Gardens, near Backipgham, are the finest in England, 
and contain an area of 400 acres, eucirqled by a noble boundary. 

Eton has a distinguished college or public school, founded by 
that munificent patron of learning Henry VI. Gray, who here 
received his early education, has celebrated it in an ode full of 
genius and pathos. 

Bedfobdshire trades in lace and malt. Chief places, 
Bedford, the cap., on the Ouse, Wobum, and Dunstable. 

WoBURN is noted for fuller's earth, and for its abbey^ the 
magnificent seat of the duke of Bedford. 

Dunstable is famous for larks and straw hats. 

Near Luton rises the river Lea, called by Milton, *' the sedgy 
Lea." It flows into the Thames near Limehouse, an eastern 
suburb of London. 

EASTERN COUNTIES. 

Norfolk has a very compact form, presenting an 
almost unbroken line to the ocean. It is an agricultural 
district, abounds with game, and is as much noted for 
turkeys as Lincolnshire is for geese. Norfolk has more 
paridbes than any other En^ish county. Chief places, 
Norwich, the cap., on the Yare, Yarmouth, and Lynn 
R^is. 

Norwich manufactures shawls, stuffs, and bombazines. 

Yarmouth, situated, as its name imports, at the mouth of the 
Yare,* has a great commerce with Holland and the northern 
nations of Europe, and a rich herring and mackerel fishery. 

* The names of places often mark their locality: thus, Yar- 
mouth is at the mouth of the Yare, Dartmouth at that of the 
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Suffolk, an agricultural district, which in many parts 
resembles Flanders, is divided by the Stour from Essex. 
Chief places^ Ipswich, the cap., on the Orwell, and Bury, 
or St Edmondsbury. 

Ipswich trades in malt. It gave birth to two personti whose 
lives and deaths were of a very different character — to Cardinal 
Wolsey, and to Firmin, the philanthropist. The former sought 
worldly riches and grandeur, with the smites of an earthly sove- 
reign . he obtained them ; but, being afterwards stripped of his 
heart's desire, died a mortifying spectacle of ^len greatness, 
destitute of comfort in this life and of hope in the next.— The 
latter *'laid up riches where the moth does not corrupt;" sought 
the favour of his heavenly Master by acts of benevolence; lived 
in foith, and died in peace and hope. 

Essex, an agricultural district, is remarkable for butter, 
saffron, and the numerous calves which it breeds. Cki^ 
places^ Chelmsford, the cap,y Colchester, and Harwidi. 

Near Colchester, which has a baize manufacture, are large 
oyster beds. 

From Harwich the packet boats sail to Helvoetsluys, In Hol- 
land. 

Cambridgeshire. The figure of this county some- 
what resembles that of the human ear. CJdef places^ 
Cambridge, the cap., on the Cam, Ely, and Newmarket. 

Cambridge has one of the two universities in England. 
Newmarket is noted for horse-i*aces. 

Hertfordshire or Herts has fine wheat, trades ex- 
tensively in malt, and abounds with elegant country seats. 
Chief places, Hertford, the cap,, on the Lea, St. Albans, 
and Ware. 

St. Albans, the ancient Verulam, older than even Loudon 
itself, is rich in antiquities. In its large and venerable abbey is 



Dart, Exeter on the river £xe, and Falmouth at the mouth of 
the Fal. 
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buried Hmnphrey the good Duke of Gloucester, murdered in the 
reigu of Henry VI., at the instigation of Cardiuai Beaufort. At 
St. Aibans were fought two battles between the riral houses of 
York and Lancaster. 

Middlesex. Chief places, London, the capital of the 
British empire ; Brentford, Uxbridge, Kensington, Hamp- 
ton Ck>urt, Hackney, Islington, and Hampstead. . 

London, Westminster, and Southwark, form one city, 
which may altogether be reckoned the most important city 
in the world. Its commerce and wealth are unrivalled. The 
most remarkable buildings are, its fine bridges, the Tower, the 
Royal Exchange, the Bank of England, the Mansion House for 
the Lord Mayor, Guildhall, Somerset House, Westminster Hall, 
(the longest covered place in England which is not supported by 
pillars,) and the churches, particularly St. Paul's and Westmin* 
ster Abbey. London, including about 50 villages and hamlets, 
closely connected, is 10 miles long and 5 broad, and 30 miles iu 
circumference. It has 10,000 streets, squares, lanes, alleys, and 
courts, and nearly 200 parishes. It is the largest and most popu- 
lous city in Europe, having about a million of inhabitants. 

Kensington and Hampton Court are royal palaces: the for- 
mer is seated in the midst of fine gardens ; the latter was built 
by cardinal Wolsey, and presented by him to his royal master, 
Henry VIII. This was, perhaps, the most splendid gift ever 
made by a subject to a sovereign. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Kent produces hops, apples, and cherries, and has 
wealthy yeomen. Chief places, Canterbury, the cap,, 
Maidstone, Rochester and Chatham, on the Medway, and 
DoYer, on the sea. 

Canterbury is famed for brawn and hops. Its archbishop is 
the metropolitan of the English church. In its cathedral Becliet 
was murdered, and Edward the Black Prince buried. 

Chatham is the third naval arsenal in the kingdom. 

Woolwich is both a naval and military arsenal, and the chief 
place In England for ordnance. 
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Greenwich boasts a noble hospital for disabled seamen, and 
a royal park with an observatory, from which we reckon longi- 
tude, and which has one of the grandest prospects in the world. 

Dover, opposite to Calais, is the nearest port to France, and a 
station for packet boats to that conntry. Its cliffs are celebrated 
by Shakspeare in his tragedy of King Lear. 

Four miles off Deal are the Goodwin Sands, often fotal to 
mariners ; and between them and Deal are the Downs, a road 
for shipping. 

Ramsgate has a noble pier» built by Smeaton, which incloses 
a basin of 46 acres. 

Surry, which, from its position, affords a ready inter- 
course with the metropolis, has therefore more villas than 
any other county. Chief places^ Guildford, the cap., 
Croydon, and Epsom, with Richmond and Kew on the 
Thames. 

Richmond, for its enchanting situation, has been called the 
Freicati* of England, and affords, from its terrace, one of the 
noblest prospects in the world. Thomson, the poet, who died 
and was buried at Richmond, was inspired by its scenery with 
some of the finest passages in his <' Seasons." 

Kew is distinguished by a fine botanical garden, having a 
splendid collection of exotic plants.f 

Sussex. Chief places^ Chichester, the cap., Lewes, 
Hastings, and Brighton or Brightelmstone. 

At Hastings was fought, in 1066, the battle between William 
the Conqueror and Harold, in which the latter lost his crown 
and life. 

Brighton is the largest town in Sussex and most fashion- 

* Frescati is about 12 miles from Rome. Tt^ ancient Tus- 
culum is supposed to have stood on the spot or near where 
Frescati stands. See Butler's Questions in the Roman Hist. 
Tusculum in the Index, Part II. 

t The total number of exotics in the gardens of this country, 
in 1821, was 11,970. Of these, 6750 were brought into England 
in the reign of his late majesty. 
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able sca-batbiiig place of Rnglaud. From a fishing hamlet of 250 
houses, standiug on a beach only a furlong in length, it has, 
within a century, or even within the memory of man, expanded 
iDto a spacious and magnificent town, with a frontage to the sea 
of full three miles in extent. Packet-boats sail from Brighton to 
Dieppe, in France. 

Berkshire or Berks, has excellent wheat and bacon. 

Chief phcesj Reading, the cap,y Windsor, and Abingdon. 

Windsor Castle, a magnificent royal residepce, was huilt by 
Edward 111., in whose reign were confined in it at one time the 
kings of France and Scotland. 

Hampshire or Hants, has excellent bacon and timber. 
The goodness of the former arises from the acorns of the 
New Forest, on which the swine feed. Cfdef places^ 
Winchester, the cap., Portsmouth, and Southampton. 

Winchester was a prijaeipal residence of the west Saxon 
kings, many of wImbi are buried in its cathedral ; in which also 
h artRTcd William Rufus, slain by Tyrrel in the New Forest. 
Winchester has a college, or public school, founded by Wiliam 
of Wykeham. 

Portsmouth is the greatest naval station in England, and has 
the finest dock-yards in the world. 

Southampton gave birth to Dr. Watts. 

Wiltshire or Wilts. Its ale, cheese, and woollen 
manufactures, are noted. Chief places, Salisbury, the 
cap., Devizes, Marlborough, and Chippenham. 

Salisbury has an elegant cathedral, with a spire the loftiest 
in the kingdom, 400 feet high. The cutlery goods of Salisbury 
are excellent. 

Devizes has a woollen trs^e, and at Wilton carpets are made. 

WESTERN COUNTIES. 

Dorsetshire, from its mild air and fertile soil, is called 
the garden of England. It has spacious downs, which feed 
great numbers of sheep. In this county the Saxons made 
their hist settlement, and in it more than 30 Roman and 

D 
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Saxon caaapi can be traced. Chief places^ Dorcbestery 
the cc^., noted for ale ; Pool, Weymouth, and Lime, on 
the sea. 

SoMEBSETSHlRE. Chief places, Bath, Bristol, and 

Wells. 

Bath, on the Avon, is so called from its natural hot baths, for 
which it was celebrated in the time of the Romans. Its beantlfal 
stmctures and splendid architectural embelHshments render it 
the most elegant city in England, and it is tiie seat of &ahioiiable 
amusement. 

Bristol, seated near the Severn, at the confloenoe of ^e 
Frorae and Avon, and well placed for a trade with- Ireland and 
America, is the third commercial port as to wealth in En^and. 
It has glass, paper, and brass-wire manufactures. Near Bristol 
is the elegant and beautiful village of Clifton, celebrated for its 
hot-wells, which are resorted to by the consumptive. 

Dbvonshire or Devon, which it the second in size of 
the English counties, lies between two seas, and k <fivided 
by the Tamar from ComwalL It is noted for cider. Chief 
places, Exeter, the cop., on the Exe; Flymonth, and 
Barnstaple. 

Plymouth is the second naval station in the Idngdom, aad has 
one of the grandest arsenals in die world. 
At AxMttiSTER carpets are made. 

CoRNWAU*, the most western district of l?»gi^^ ig 

terminated by the promontory of the Land's find. . The 

county is famous for ib tin and copper minefl^ and pihjiard 

fishery. When there is a Prince of Wates he ia Duke of 

G}rawalL Chief places^ Launcseton, the cap., Fahnouth, 

and Pemance, the most westerly town in England. 

Falmouth, at the mouth of the Fal, the richest town in Com- 
waU, is the station for packets to Spain, Portugal, and the West 
Indies. 

RIVERS OF ENGLAND. 
The Thambb, This migh^ lung of Britkfe fivers, 
sMperior to most in beauty, and to all in importance, rises 
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in the confines of Gloucestenhbe with WiMnte. It 
passes Oxford, Abingdon, Reading, Wiadnr,* Kiagifeoft, 
and Ricjunond, in iu way to London; and thm flowi by 
Greenwidi, Woolwich, aiul Giavesaid, into the North tea, 
between Kent and Essex, after a course of 250 mikk The 
Thames is a dear, tra^uil, and niqestie strewB* 

The Severn, die second river in England for siie aid 
utility, rises in Plinlimmon moimtain, near Wehfapodl, in 
Montgomeiyriure, runs easterly to Sfaiewsbiiry, where it 
turns to the south, and, ato poising Bridgenoitfa, Wor- 
cester, Tewkesbury, and Gloucester, enleis the Bristol 
chaoneL 

The BoMiU is a great estuaiy between Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire, formed by the confluence of the Oose and 
Trent. Bbviiig received nearly aU the waters of the former 
ccNu^y by the Quae,, and a great portion of those of the 
midland counties by the Trent, it flows into the Qennaa 
o>cean between Spumhead on the N., and Grimsby on 
the & 

The TR3^T> the third river m Engkmd for leiigth^ rism 
in theconnty of Sta&Fd,^ crosses Perbyshire, whidi, having 
left, it passes by Nottingham, Newark* GainaborQ^g^, and 
BaiiPUt vriiem, with the Onae^ it forms the Humber. The 
Trent, thOM^ s^Agect sometimes Jo gmat floods, has a 
d\/m^ }n$ not iqndt CMmnt, flowing vritb silvery beawty 
thmi^ riieb meads : 

Tmrt, yAo, ttke seme earth-bom giant, spreads 
HU^tiyantf anns aloef tk' indented meads. 

filUTOV* 

TheQBiBATOusx rises in NordiampHopshke, and 
ing Bucjiingham, Be#>id, Huntingdon» ^y, and I^yn 
^lls mto the WaiL 

d2 
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The Mersey rises in the W. of Yorkshire, and enters 
the Irish sea below Liverpool. 

The Wye, which for fine scenery is perhaps unrivalled, 
has its source near the Severn on Plinlimmon mountain, 
and passes Hereford, Ross, Monmouth, and Chepstow, 
where it unites with the Severn, thus forming the Bristol 
channel. Its course is rapid and meandering. 

ISLANDS BELONGING TO ENGLAND. 

The isle of Wight, a beautiful and fertile spot, included 
in the county of Hampshire, is 21 miles long and 12 broad. 
Newport, nearly in its centre, is the capital, Carisbrook 
Castle, in the island, was one of the places of confinement 
of Charles L 

llie SciLLY isles, a numerous and rocky cluster, of 
which St, Mary is the largest, and which have tin mines, 
are distant 30 miles W. of Land's End. They have often 
been fatal to ships entering the channel from foreign 
voyages. The most noted and melancholy shipwreck was 
that of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, with four ships of war, 
which ran upon the rocks in a dark night of 1707, when 
returning from the Mediterranean. 

The isle of Man, a poor and bleak spot in the Iri^ sea, 
is remarkable as being in sight of the three kingdoms. 

The isle of Anglesea will be mentioned under Wales. 

The isles of Guernsey, Jersey, Aldbrney, and 
Sark, lying near the N. coast of France, are subject to 
England. Guernsey is the largest, but Jersey the most 
fertile/agreeable, and populous. 

' Government, The British Constitution, which may be 
termed a limited monarchy, is a happy imion of regal, 
aristocratic, and popular government, and has bewi a 
principal source of the national greatness. The executive 
power belongs to the crown, which is hereditary; the 
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legislative authority consists in a parliament composed of 
the King, an hereditary House of Lords, and the Repre- 
sentatives of the people formed into a House of Commons, 
chosen by the counties and certain towns. 

His present Majesty, George the Fourth, was bom 
August 12, 1762, came to the throne on the demise of )us 
venerable father, George the Third, January 29, 1820, and 
was crowned in Westminster Abbey, on the 1 9th of July, 
1821. Under the sceptre of this enlightened and patriotic 
Prince, Britain is enjoying the greatest prosperity. 

ReUgion. The national religion is the Episcopal Pro- 
testant, as established at the Reformation in the reign of 
Henry VIIL; but all others are tolerated. There are two 
archbisbops and 25 bishops, who all sit in the House of 
Lords, except the Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

InhainiantSn The people of Great Britain are of various 
descent; the Roman, Saxon, Danish, and Norman invaders 
having successively infused their blood into the Celtic or 
parent stock. In their character they may be described as 
having good judgment and persevering talent, rather than 
brUliant imagination or fertile invention. Reluctant in 
forming new acquaintances, taciturn and reserved, thej, 
notwithstanding, often perform sohd acts of friendship. 
The English are brave, generous, «nd humane, and, with 
a few disgraceful exceptions, placable in anger. They are 
fond of domestic life; in no country, perhaps, are fire-side 
comforts so much prized and enjoyed as in our own. 

Langvage and LUeraturem The British language, which 
has the Gothic for its basis, involves also in its construction 
many Latin and Saxon, with some French words, imported 
by different invaders. 

In the arts and sciences, and in every department of 
literature, Britain has attained the highest excellence, and 
boasts a constellation of illustrious characters too numerous 
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to be specified. In Newton, Bacon, Locke, Miiton, 
and Shakstbare, we can, however, present five, names 
unriv;felled by any other cotmtty for wisdom and genins. 

National greatness. While, aa a naval power^ Britain w 
aibitress of the ocean, the tme element of her greatness and 
bulwark of her safety,* the trophies whtdi she has woo on 
the continent, under the auspices of WELLtNOtoHi have 
gained her high military renown. The skjll aad lodBSIiy 
di^layed in agrkohure and mannftKtarea ; ^ extent oi 
internal navigation f and system of road mtercourae,} with 
the vast nvmber of her merchant 8hipB,§ have made the 
commerce of our country bounded only by the limits «f Ihe 
globe itsetf.|f If to tbeae evidences of national p t oq mi ty 
are added her nnmerous dianiM, adapted to near^ ev«iy 
want of human life; her elementary adiooli ibr die »• 
«tnietion of the poor ;^ her diffusion of the Sacred Serip- 
tores^ and firopagation of the Gospel by fyt&gti Msrians^ 
it mir^ be aafe^ affinned thai Biitaiii pcesents, at tUs mo- 
meaty an cxanyle of greatness, founded on ^ moral aiod 
ncntal activity, impiTSdlded by any other natioiu 

* In 18M the nayal fotte of Gireat Brltaim coasbted of 603 
ships of varidtis classes. 

t There are at this time 143 canals ia Great Bdtaia; their 
total extent is 2862 miles, about the length from £• ta W* of the 
whole continent of Europe. 

X The total length of the public roads^ in Eagland alone, is 
more than 46,000 miles. 

^ In 1623 Biitidn employed 22«3D0 Teasels and 100,006 seamen 
in her commerce* 

ti The esportH, fai 1624, of BrMsh produce and manufoetnres^ 
amounted to more than 52 millions sterling. 

If ia taas, 4Diore '^aa 706,606 children aviended the National 
aad Umeasteriaa sciMolft. 
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WALES. 

Situation. The principaGty of Wales, the ancient Cam" 
itria, is to the west of England, and occupies all the central 
part of its west€m coast. 

BcyUndaries. On the N. by the Irish sea ; on the S. by 
the Bratol channd ; on the £• by Cheshire, Shropshire, 
Iferefordshire, and Monmouthshire ; and on the W. by St. 
Oeorge*is channd. 

Extent. Wales, which was formerly larger thaa it now 
is, ha^g comprehended the counties of Herefoid and 
Monmoudi, is about 140 miles long, and nearly 100 
broad. 

Surface and Ornate. Wales is a mountainous regwn, 
but faaa rich pastoral vaOeys. In popiikition and feisty, 
the sowt b e ro peit is superior to the northern; but the ktter 
excels in grandeinr of scen^y. The air is clear and sharp. 

Trade. Its chirf trade, which is inland, is in cattle, lead, 
copper, tin, slate, and coals, with woollen cloth. 

rHvitum. Wales has twelve counties ; six in the N. 
and six. in the S. 

NORTH WALES. 
Omnties. Chief Towns. 

Flintshire Flint, St Asaph, HolywelL 

DenlH|^)shire • • • .Denlngh, Wrexham. 
Isle of An^esea • .Beaumaris, Holyhead. 
Caemanronshire • • Caernarvon, Bangor, Conway. 
Merionethshire • • • .Dolgelly, Bala, Harlech. 
Montgomeryshire • . Montgomery, Weld^xx)!. 

SOUTH WALES. 
Cardiganshire • ...Cardigan, Aberistwith. 
Radnorshiie ......Badnor. 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 

Brecknockshire • • • .Brecknock, Builth, Hay. 
Glamorganshire. •• .Swansea, Cardiff, Landaff, Merthyr 

Tydvil. 
Caermarlhenshire . . Caermarthen. 
Pembrokeshire . . . .Pembroke, St. David's, Milford. 

Mimntains. Snowden, in the centre of Caernarvon- 
shire; Cader-Idris. in Merionethshire; and Plinlimroon, 
partly in the county of Montgomery and partly in that of 
Cardigan. 

Rivers. The Dee, in Flintshire; the Usk, in Brecon 
and Monmouthshire ; the Tave or Taafe, in Glamorgan- 
shire ; and the Wye, in the counties of Montgomery and 
Rddnor. 

Strait. The Menai Strait, between the isle of Anglesea 
and Caernarvonshire. Over this, the celebrated engineer, 
Mr. Telford, has constructed a magnificent brici^. 

Chief Bays. Caernarvon and Cardigan in the W,, and 
Swansea Bay in the S. 

Glamorganshire is the largest, and Caernarvonshire the 
most mountainous, county in Wales. The former, which, for its 
fertility and pleasantness, is called the garden of Wales, is 48 
miles from E. to W., and 27 from N. to. S. 

The Isle of Anglesea, the ancient Mona, was a favourite 
seat of the Druids, who, being the only enlightened class of men 
when Paganism prevailed in Britain, were its priests, magistrates, 
and instructors of its youth. Their solemn rites were performed 
in the gloom of thick groves.* Paris hill or mountain, iu the 
isle, has^ a rich copper-mine on its surface. Holyhead, an islet 
upon the W. point of Anglesea, is a place of passage to and from 
Ireland. 

Wrexham, which has a flannel trade, is the largest town of 
North, and Brecknock the largest of South Wales. 

* The Druids .derived their name from a Greek word signifying 
an oak, a tree which they greatly venerated. 
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CAeRNARVoN has a castle in which Edward II. was born, in 
1284. To conciliate the Welsh, uneasy under the English yoke, 
he was created Prince of Wales, a title borne since that period 
by the king's eldest son. 

Conway has the remains of another noble castle, which Gray 
has made the scene of his fine poem, *< The Bard." The Welsh 
bards, whose poetry was connected with the national hopes and 
glory, were massacred by Edward I., that he might ex^nguish 
the enthusiasm and spirit of independence excited by their song. 
So much does tyranny fear knowledge as its most powerful foe ! 

Cardiff trades to Bristol. In its castle died, after a long and 
cruel confinement, inflicted by his unnatural brother, Henry 1., 
Robert, the "deposed Duke of Normandy, son of William the 
Conqueror. 

Swansea, a flourishing commercial port and sea-bathing place, 
gave birth, in 1673, to Beau Nash, who long presided over the 
amusements of Bath. 

Landaff is the poorest bishopric in the Church of England. 

Caerphilly has the ruins of a majestic castle, which is said to 
have been the largest in England next to that of Windsor, and 
has a leaning tower similar to the one at Pisa, in Italy. 

At Merthyr Tydvil are immense iron works. 

MiLFORD. Its harbour J, the most capacious in Great Britain, is 
capable of holding 1000 vessels. It is ten miles long, and from 
one to two broad^ and has five bays, ten creeks, and thirteen 
anchoring places for large ships. At Milford, the Earl of Rich- 
mond, afterwards Henry VII., landed in 1486, for the purpose of 
disputing the crown with Richard III., which he gained by the 
battle of Bosworth, near Leicester. 

Rivers. The Severn and Wye rise near Welshpool, in 
Plinlimmon mountain. 

The Deb, a stream greatly venerated by the ancient Britons, 
rises in Merionethshire, divides the counties of Denbigh and 
Flint, passes Chester, and fells into the Irish sea below that city. 

The UsK rises in Brecon, and, crossing Monmouthshire, flows 
into the Bristol channel. 

The Taafe rises in Brecon, crosses Glamorganshire, and joins 
the Bristol channel near Cardiff. Over this impetuous stream, 
near Caerphilly, has been thrown the stone bridge of Pout-y- 
Pridd, presenting a single arch, one of the largest in the world, 

d3 
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It wattiie work of Wlffiam Edwards, a oommon vnmm, and an 
tttrtangtalgeaiiii. 

InkMtanits. The Wehh are a brave and hospitable 
people* They are candid, yet jealous of affixnits, and 
iiascibk, but have the magnanimity to forgive injuries, real 
or supposed. Thsy boast of their pedigree, tad are de- 
aoeoded firon the aiKaenft Britons, who when the Romans 
invaded oar island took rrfi]^ amoi^ the roda and moon* 
tains of Wales which served in the place of fortresses. 
Wales was subjected to England by Edward L, when 
IieweUyll^ it kst independent prince, lost his ciown ; but 
the laws and privil^es of England were extended to it in 
the neign of Iknty VIII. 

Language. The iangoage of Wales is the ancient Bri- 
tisb. Whilst it diflfers entirely from the Englisb, it has 
an affini^ with the Gaelic, Erse^ or Irish, It abounds 
withoonsoiiaBls, and is tfaerefore not hamoniovs. 

Population. About 700,000. 



SCOTLAND. 

Situatum. Scotland, the ancient iMtdania^ forms the 
northern division of Great Britain. In its south-west part, 
at the MuU of Cantyie, it approaches within 12 miles and 
a half of Ireland. The form of Scotland is very irregular, 
and its western shores in particulat, beii^ expoied to the 
'force of the Atlantic waves, are much broken, and worn 
into smaiU gulfs, sea-lochs, and inlets. Hence no place in 
Scotland is more than 40 miles from the sea. 

Boundaries. Scotland is bounded on the N. by the 
Northern ocean ; on the S. by die Tweed, Cheviot Hills, 
and Solwiy (rith; on the £. by the North sea or German 
ocean ; and on ^e W. by the Atlantic. 
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Extent. From the 54th to the 59th deg. of N. lat, and 
from the lat to the Gth deg. of W. long. Its length from 
N. to S., that is, from cape Wrath to the MuQ of Galloway, 
is ahout 270 miles. Be^iveen Apple Cross and Peterhead 
it is 150 miles broad; betweoi the ftida of Forth and 
Clyde the biieadth is not 30. 

CapitaL Edinburgh, on the Forth, near the German 
ocean, in lat 56 deg. N.» and long, about 3 W., being fi>ur 
degrees and a half more north than London. 

Stofaoe* In the north, Scotland is barren and moon* 
tainous; cultivadon, however, spreads ito riches in the 
south, where the country resembles En^and. The chief 
geographical features of Scotland are, its mountaiiis, lakes, 
glens, and valleys. Scenes beautiful and fertile are in- 
terspersed amoqg prospects sublime and romantic. 

Climate, The norUiem districts of Scotland which are 
in the same parallel with part of Norway are very cold. 
The western coast is subject to frequent rains broi^t by 
the Atlantic douds. In the south, the climate is like that 
in the nor& of England. The longest day in the northern 
part is of about 18 hours and a half, the same as that 
of Bergen, Stockholm, and Petersburgh. In the south it 
is of 17 hours and a half, which is one hour kwger than 
that of London. 

Products. Vast herds of cattle ; hemp and flax, the 
source of the extensive linoi manufactures ; coal, lead, 
iron, and marble. ScoUand has two great fisheries. The 
rivers abocmd with salmon ; and the numerous inlets and 
bays which indent the coast are the resort of those 

4 

countless shoak of herrings which descend from the Arctic 



Divieions. There are 33 counties, wUch may be di- 
vided into North Scotland or the Highlands, havii^ 13 
counties, and South Scotland or the Lowlands, having 20. 
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HIGHLANDS. 
Counties. Chief Towns. 

1. The Isles of the Orkneys ? .. . , , 

and Shetland ^Mainland. 

2. Sutherland •• Domock. 

3. Caithness • Wick. 

4. Ross Taine. 

5. Cromartie Cromartie. 

6. Inverness Inverness. 

7. Nainie Naime. 

8. Elgin, or Murray Elgin, Forres. 

9. Banff Banff. 

10. Aberdeen Aberdeen. 

1 1. Kincardine, or Mearn • • • • • -Bervie, Kincardine. 

12. Forfer, or Angus Forfar, Montrose. 

13. Perth • • Perth, Scone, Dunkeld. 

LOWLANDS. 

1. Fife St. Andrews. 

2. Kinross Kinross. 

3. Clackmanan Clackmanan. 

4. Stirling Stirling, Falkirk* 

5. Dumbarton Dumbarton. 

6. Argyle • Inverary. ' 

7. Bute (Island) Rothsay. 

8. Ayr -Ayr. 

9. Renfrew Renfrew. 

10. Lanark, or Clydesdale Glasgow, Lanark. 

1 1 . Linlithgow, or West Lothian • • Linlithgow. 

12. Edinburgh, or Mid Lothian ••Edinburgh. 

1 3. Haddington, or East Lothian • • Haddington, Dunbar. 

14. Berwick, or Merse • • Berwick. 

15. Roxburgh .Jedburgh, Ednam. 

1^. Selkirk Selkirk. 
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. 17. Peebles, or Tweedale .Peebles. 

18. Dumfries Dumfries. 

19. Kiikcudbright.orEastGal-> ,.. , „ . , 

, ^ > Kirkcudbright, 

loway i ^ 

.20. Wigton, or West Galloway. . Wigton. 

Chief Rivers. The Forth, Clyde, Tay, Tweed, Dee, 
and Spey. 

Lakes or Lochs, Loch Lomond, between the counties 
of Stirling and Dumbarton ; lochs Awe and Fine, in Ar- 
gyleshire ; lochs Tay and Kettrine, in Perthshire ; and 
loch Ness, in Invernesshire. 

Friths. The frith of Forth, Murray and Cromartie 
friths, and the frith of Domock or Tain, on the £• coast ; 
Pentland frith, a dangerous passage, between Caithness and 
the Orkney isbnds, on the N.; and the frith of Clyde, 
between the island of Bute and Ayrshire, on the W. coast. 
Through Pentland fnth runs the strongest tide that is any 
where to be found on the whole coast of Great Britain. 

Canals. 1. The Forth and Clyde Canal, which, 
connecting those two rivers, preserves a communication 
between the North sea on the £. and the Atlantic ocean 
on the W. It passes through Stirling, Dumbarton, and 
Lanari^. 2. The Caledonian Canal, which connecting 
the North sea and the Atlantic by means of the frith of 
Murray, avoids the circuitous passage of Pentland frith. 

Mountains. The Grampian, which run in a westward 
course from Aberdeenshire to Argyle^re ; the Pentland 
hills, which cross Lothian, and join those of Tweedale ; 
and the Cheviot hills, between England and Scotland. 
Ben Nevis, in Invernesshire, is the highest mountain in 
Great Britain, being 4350 feet above the level of the sea. 

Islands. The Hebrides or Western isles ; the isles of 
Arran and Btte, in the frith of Clyde ; the Orkney and 
Shetland isles, N. of Scotland. The chief of the He- 
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brides and Lewis, N. and& Uist, Skye, TAvXi, Jura, kolm- 
kill» and Stafia. 

Capes. Cape Wrath, in Sutheritand ; Dancansby head, 
in Caithness ; the Mull of Cantyre, S. of Aigyleshire ; 
and the Mull of Galloway, & W. of Wigtonsidre. Dun^ 
cansby bead is the most N. E., and oeipe Wrath the most 
N* W. point of Great Britain. 

Citiet, &C. Edinburgh, the capital, is striking from its com- 
manding and pictoresque situation. It is divided into the Old 
and New Town, and has a castle boilt on a kifty roelE. On Calton 
hili, David Home, Ae oelebraled historian, is interred. The 
university of Edinburgh U fomcras as a medical JichooL 
Leitb, OB the Forth, is the port to Edinhurgfa. 
Glasgow, which, ^ogh not the capital^ i4 the first city of 
Scotland for popalatloii and commercial wealth, lias an extensive 
mvsliB B Munitottuic , and mjojn from He sftoation near the At- 
lantic a great trade with America and die West Indies. 

Abbvdkbh has one of the Umr BBlrenutSef la Scotiaod ; an 
extensive atoddng trade, and a salmon fishery. 

INVBRNVSK is Styled the capital of the HiglUands, and has near 
it CuLLODEN. The victory at Culloden whidi the Dulce of Cum- 
berlaad gained in 1746, over the Pretender, grandson of James 
II., extittgidshed ttie hopes of the Stnart race. 

At Scone, in Perthshire, the kings of 8cotSaiid were crowned 
in the celebrated chair brooght by Edward I. to England, and 
placed in Westminster Abbey. It is used at the coronation of 
the British sovereigns. 

DuNKELD, a most romantic place in the same county, visited 
on account of its pure air and fine scenery, has near it the seat 
of the patriotic Dulce of Athol, who has Ranted 4600 acres, and 
more tlian 30 millione of trees.* 

On a heath between Etoiic and Foeebs, Ifaobeth is said to 
have met the three wehrd risters ^o promised him that he 
should be king. 



* Dr. Johnson says, that '' he who raises a single blade of 
grass where it never grew before is a benefiMitor to his country." 
How many then are the daims of the dake of Athol on the gra- 
titude of the present and future geaerstions ! 
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Ayk ^ve birth to tte poet Bonn: who died^ in 1796, at 
IHuBfrie&r— At Pbkblbs was bom Allan Rtnuay, antfaor of 
^Tbe •Gentle Shef^id,** a pastoral poem : and Emmau, near 
JSozbBi^, gave birth to Thomion, whose celebnied poem 
"TbeSeasoos," creaaed a new era in Scottish Uteratwe. 

Okbtna Obbbv, on the confines of DuMfrioMhire and Gnaiber- 
land is ftmoas for clandestine, and therefore in general nnhappy, 
marriages. 

Riven, The Forth rises in Perthshire, and, after flowing by 
Stlriing and 3Edinbnrgh, enters the German ocean.— The Tay 
issues from lodi Tay, and, having divided the Highlands from 
the Lowlands, flows into the German ooean^— The Tweed rises 
in PeeUes, passes Melross and Kelso, separates Scotbmd from 
England, and fidls into the German ooean^F^The Dsb has its 
som-ce in Aberdeenshire, and fiows into the German ocean below 
Aberdeen. The Srsr, an impetnowi stream, and ihe largest 
norikem river of Scotland, laroes ftom loch Spey in Invemes- 
shire» divides Elgin from Bamff, and discharges itself into the 
German ocean. The Clyde rises in Lanarkshire, flows by La- 
nark and Glasgow, and fiills into a frith below Greenock. 

Scotch^tOtmdt. TheHEBEiDEs or Western Islands, 'n^ich 
are more Ihan Sflfl ki nmnber, form two grMps. The first Is 
close to the main land, and bdonga to Argyieshire ; tlie second 
is at a ooaHderaUe distance to the west, and belonp to the 
county of Inverness. 

IcoLMKiLL al&Hrded an asylum to St. Colnmba, who left Ire- 
land in the sixth century, accompanied by the same number of 
persons as Christ chose for his disciples, and, arriving in the 
island, first Introdnced the CSiristiaa religion Into Scotland. The 
andent cathedral of St. Mary contains his remains, and also 
those of many Scotch, Irish, and Norwegian kings. 

^TAFFA, situated W. of Mull, and N. of Icolmkill, is an im- 
mense pile of basaltic columns, arranged in natural colonades, 
and exceeding in magnificence every tbiug of tlie kind. The 
cave of Fingal is a naturM cavern 260 feet long, 53 broad, and 
117 high. 

The Orkney Isles, about 26 in number, are to the N. of 
Scotland, and separated from it by the Pentland frith. Mainland 
or Pomona is the largest. 

The Shetland or Zetland Inas fie N. of ^e Orkneys, be- 
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tween the 59th and the 62d deg. of N. lat., the same parallel 
with Bergen, in Norway, the Isle of Aland, in the gulf of Bos- 
nia, and lake Ladoga, in Russia, They are distant tonly 132 
miles from Norway. Mainland is the largest. Their wealtii 
is in their fishery, cattle, and horses. The last are of a very 
diminutive size. From the wool of the sheep stockings of a^very 
fine texture are made. The longest day of the Unst, the most 
northern island, is 19 hours and 15 minutes, and of consequence 
the shortest is 4 hours and 45 minutes. 

Lakes, Loch Lomond, the largest of' the British lakes, is, 
' from its pre-eminence in heauty, termed the queen of the Cala- 
donian lakes. It is 30 miles long, and in many places 8 Or 9 
broad. Its surface has more than 20,000 acres of water. Loch 
Kettrine is deemed an epitome of the various features of the 
Scotch lakes. Sir Walter Scott, has, therefore, with good taste 
made it the scene of his fine poem, *<The Lady of the Lake." 

Inhabitants. The Scotch are brave and hardy, enter- 
prising and industrious ; of temperate and steady habits. 
The good morals and intelligence for which they are dis- 
tinguished chiefly result from the knowledge diffused by 
a national education. Almost every Scottish peasant makes 
some proficiency in reading, writing, and accounts. 

Established Religion. The Presbyterian, introduced in 
1560 by the celebrated Reformer John Knox. 

Population. In 1824, it was 2;135,200. 

Government. The crowns of England and Scodand were 
united in the year 1603, in the person of James VI. of 
Scotland and I. of England. The kingdoms were united 
in the reign of Queen Anne. 
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Situation. Ireland, the ancient Hibernia, lies to the 
west of England, in the Atlantic ocean. 
Boundaries. It is bounded on the N. by the Scottish 
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sea ; on the S. by part of St. George's channel and by the 
Atlantic ; on the £. by St. George's channel and the Irish 
sea, which separate it from .Qreat Britain, and on the \V. 
by the Atlantic. 

Extent, From the 51st to the 56th deg. of N. lat, and 
from the 5th to the 10th of W. long. Its length is about 
300 miles, and its greatest . breadth 180. The coast is 
more than 250 leagues, or 750 miles, in circuit. 

Capital. Dublin on the Lifiy, near the Irish sea, in 
lat. about 53 deg. N., long. 6 W., and situated midway 
between the northern and southern points of tlie island. 

Divisions, There are four provinces: Ulster, on the 
N. ; Connaught, on the W. ; Leinster, on the £. ; and 
Munster, on the S. ; having in all 32 counties. 

ULSTER. 

Counties* Chief Places. 

1. Don^al, or Tyrconnel • • • .DonegaL 

2. Londonderry, or Derry * • • 'Derry. 

3. Antrim* • • • • •Carrickfergus. 

4. Tyrone • Omagh. 

5. Armagh •••••• Armagh. 

6. Down • Downpatrick. 

7. Fermanagh • • •£nniskillen. 

8. Monaghan ••••••••••••••Monaghan. 

9. Cavan Cavan. , 
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CONNAUGHT. 

1. Mayo ••Castlebar. 

2. Sligo ••• Sligo. 

3. Leitrim Leitrim. 

4. Galway •••»•••••• ••••^•Galway. 

5. Roscommon ••••••••••••• •Roscommon* 
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LEINSTER. 

1. Longford •••••••••.. •••••Longford. 

2. WestMeath •Mullii^ar. 

3. Meath, or East Meath • • • • ••Trim. 

4. Louth M • • • •Drogheda. 

5. Dublin •' Dublin. 

6. King's County •••••••••• •Philipstown. 

7. Queen's County • •Maryboiou^. 

8. Kildare Naas. 

9. Wicklow Widdow. . 

10. Kilkenny ••... Kilkenny. ? 

11. C^low^********** Carlow. 

12. Wexford. ••• WexfoitL 

MUNSTER. 

1. Clare ••••••• Ennis. 

2. Upperary ••••••••••••••ClonmelL 

3; Kerry .••••••••... .Tralee. 

4. Limerick •••••••••••••• • •Limerick. 

5. Cork •••••••••• Cork. 

ft Waterford • • -Waterford. 

Omf Rivers. The Shannon, the Bann, the Boyne, 
Lifiy, Barrow, and Blackwater. 

Chief Lakes or Loughs, Loughs Neagh and Bel&st, 
in the N. E., and k>ugh Earn m the N. W., toughs Foyle 
and Swilly m the N., and lake KiUamey, in the S. W., 
in the county of Kerry. 

Mountains. Those of Mouroe and Jeragh in the county 
of Down ; the highest of which is 3150 feet, the moun* 
tains of Wickbw and diose of KiUamey, in Muarter. 

Bays and Harbours. On the west coast are Ae iNiys of 
Donegal (N. W.), Sligo, Galway, and Bantiy: in the 
south-east, Wexford harbour, and die harbours of Cork 
and Waterford. 
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CMe9. Dublin, the residence of tiie Viceroy of Iieland, ranks 
the second among the British dties^ and has a population of 
200»000« Its hay^ abont seven miles broad, is grntly admired 
as a sea view. Dublin has an university , the only one in Ire- 
land, and the barracks are the largest in Enrope. 

Cork, the second city of Ireland for wealUi and population, 
has a noble harbour, with a great trade in the victualling of ont- 
ward-bomid ships. Barry, the painter, whose woriu OTnament 
the rooms of the Society of Arts in the Adelpfai, was a native of 
Cork. 

Waterford, the third conmiercial town of Irdand, has a fine 
harbour, and a trade similar to that of Cork. 

Lm BRICK, on the Shannon, ranks the fourth for commerce, 
and b well situated for transatlantic trade, whilst Colbrainb 
is the centre t>f the trade in finen. Brlfast is the diief town 
for i!ts espertaftoni. 

At YouGHALL, potatoes were first planted in Europe, when 
they were brought from America by Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Rheri. The Bann rises in the county of Down, in the pro- 
vince of Ulster, flows through lough Neagh, divides London- 
derry from Antrim, and fells Into the sea near Colendne. 

The Boynk rises In KIMare, in tiie province of Leinster, passes 
by Trim, and eaters the Irish sea near Drogheda. On its hank 
WUHam IIL defeated James IL, in 1690, and put an end to'the 
hopes of Uie ab^oated prince. 

The LvFY rises in Wlcklow, flows through part of Rildare, 
and fells* in the neighbourhood of the capital, into the bay of 
Dublin. 

The Barrow has its source in Queen's county, flows by Port- 
aiiington and Carlow, and enters the Atlantic at Waterford. 

The Blackwater, in the province of Munster, runs through 
the county of Cork, passes Lismore, and flows into Youghall bay. 

T%e SsANtioir, the largest rhrer of Ireland, rises in Leitrim, 
fells into lou|^ Allen, diiddes Ldnster from Conuanght, flows 
by Killaloe and Limerick, and enters the Atlantic after a course 
of 170 miles. 

Coast a$id Surface^ The eastern and northern ooasiB of 
bdand, are more entire than the western uid soutfaem, 
which, being exposed to the unbroken force of the Allan- 
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tic, are cut into deep bays and inlets* Hence Irekiul is 
remarkable for numerous and capacious harbours.* The 
general face of the interior is level, the hills and mountains 
being only in short ridges. One of the most striking 
features of the country is the quantity of bog. 

Climate, Exposed to the influence of the Atlantic and 
its prevailing winds, Ireland abounds in moisture, and its 
atmosphere is enveloped in clouds and fogs. The beauti- 
ful verdure which results from its humid climate has pro- 
cured for it the name of " the Emerald Isle." 

Products. Abundance of flax and hemp, for which the 
wet soil of Ireland is favourable; and, as the moisture 
of the climate renders pasturage luxuriant, cattle, butter, 
and cheese, are leading articles of trade. Coal is plentiful, 
being found in sixteen out of the thirty-two counties. Po- 
tatoes are abundant, and this useful vegetable is the chief 
winter food of the Irish peasantiy. 

Government. Ireland was conquered by Henry IL, in 
1172, and is now politically united with Great Britain. 
The king deputes a Viceroy as his representative. 

Established Religion. The same as that of En^and, 
but a great majority of the people are Roman Catholics. 

Population. Ireland had, in 1821, a population of 
6,801,827. Of these, about five millions were Catholics 
and the remainder Protestants. 



KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS. 

The Netherlands, which were constituted a kii^om in 
1814, consist of seventeen provinces, of which seven be- 

♦ Ireland has 14 harbonrs for the largest ships, 17 for frigates, 
aud 36 for coasters, besides 24 good summer roads. Tuckby's 
.Maritime Geog. 
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long to Holland, and ten to the country recently known as 
the Netherlands, or Belgic Provinces, 

THE SEVEN UNITED PROVINCES, or HOLLAND. 

SittUUion. The Seven United Provinces, anciently 
called BataviOf and more recently Holland, from the name 
of the chief province,* form the northern part of the king- 
dom of the Netherlands. They lie opposite to the eastern 
coast of England, at the distance of 90 miles across the 
German ocean ; and are in the N. temperate zone. The 
country is broken into bays and peninsulas, and intersected 
with rivers and canals. No region of Europe has so sin- 
gular a combinaidon of land and water. 

Boundaries, Holland is bounded oa the N. ana W. by 
the^ German ocean ; on the S. by the Belgic Provinces ; 
and on the E. by Germany. 

Extent. From the 51st deg. and half to the 53d deg. 
and a half of N. lat. The length is 150 miles, and the 
breadth 100. 

Capital Amsterdam, on the Amstel, and near the Zuy- 
der Zee, in lat. 52 deg. N., liong. 5 E., being nearly in the 
same parallel of latitude as London. 

Surface, Holland is in general an unvaried level, and 
like a large marsh which has been drained. The land 
being even with, or below the surface of the sea, is de- 
fended by artificial banks called dykes. The canals, for 
which the flat country is favourable, are used, Uke roads in 
other countri^, for the conveyance of goods and passen- 
gers. In winter they serve for the amusement of skaiting, 
* I 
♦ From the German word HoM correspouding with the English 
word hollow, and implying a low country. Such is the deriva- 
tion of Holloway, (hollow-way,) a village near London, at the 
foot of Highgate hiU. 
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Climate. The climate is cold and damp; fogs and 
mists often envelope the land. Amsterdam being nearly 
in the same parallel of latitude as London, its longest day 
is of the same length* 

Products. As the soil of Holland is favourable to vege- 
tation, and to objects of rural economy, butter and cheese 
are chief articles of trade. Tobacco and madder are 
planted. Among the manufactures are the linen called 
holhoid, sealing-wax, tobacco-pipes, and earthenware. 

Division. There are seven provinces. 

Provinces. Chief phoes, 

1. Holland •.••Amsterdam, the cap.^ Rotterdam, Ley- 

den, airi Haerlem. 

2. Utrecht UtrechL 

3. Zealand • . • .Middlebur^^ the cap., Flushing. 

4. Friesland • • « .Lewarden. 

5. Groningen ..Gronii^n* 

6. Overyssel . . . .Deventer. 

7. Guelderland..Nime^en, the cap., Zutphen, Harder- 

wid^e. 

Chief Rivers. The Rhine, Maese, and Scheldt The 
three branches of the Rhine are, the Y89el» Ledi, and 
Wahal. 

Islands. Waldieren, Bevehnd, with others, fonning 
the province of Zealand ; Voom island, S. of the province 
of Holland; and the Texel» with s^end inlands m regular 
succession in the North sea. 

Sea. The Zuyder Zee, or South sea in the North, but 
so called to distinguish it fnm the North aea, or Oerman 
ocean. 

Lakes or Meers. Holland has several lakes or meers, 
particularly in Friesland. That of Haerkm, S. W. of 
Amsterdam, is the largest of the Dutdi meers. 

Ciiiei. Amstbrdam, the capital, is a place of great trade. 
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with a population o( about 250,000. Having been placed among 
marshes. It is bnilt on piles of wood driven into the ground. 
The Stadt-bonse is the finest thing of the kind in Europe. 

Rotterdam, well situated for trade on the Maete, and near 
the sea. Is the second commercial city of Holland. Erasmus, 
eminent for penetration, wit, and learning, was bom here in 
1467. A statue has been erected to his memory, and the house 
of hifl nativity Is preserved with the veneration dne to the birth* 
place of genius, . 

The Hague, though called a village, is the finest and most 
elegant place In Holland. It is the residence of the court, foreign 
ambassadors, and of many high persons. As in other Dutch 
towns, the streets are shaded with rows of trees and divided by 
canals. 

Leydbn has an university of andent medical fome, in which 
Boerhaave tau(^ ^p^» and by his great knowledge attracted 
popUs froH^ the most diatant parts of Eur<^. 

Haerlbm has the largest organ in Europe^ consisting of 1000 - 
pipes, and combining the sound of many instruments. The city 
claims the invention of printing by Laurent Coster, about the 
year 1428, and observes a secular festival to support and per- 
petuate its pretension.^ The fields wUch snrrouud Haerkm 
display a prolnition ^ tuUps and hyaelntha, the fiivourite flowers 
of theDutch.t 

UTRECHt, a noble town^ is Cunous for the peace signed there * 
in 1713, which put aa end to the wars between Queen Anne of 
England, and Louis XIV. of France. 

At Saedam, Peter the Great of Russia, though an Emperor, 
worthed as a common shlpwrlg^, that he might improve himself 
and his aabjeets in muMmt alAdrs. 

DiLPT b iioted for eartiiMWEre. From the steeple of its 



I^^W^^W*" 



* The fonrtii centenary festival was kept, July 10, 1823, when 
a moBumeBl> haivtag an Inscription, was vaiaed to tiie memory of 
Coster. 

t Such was the passion of the Dutch for flowers in the 17th 
century^ that 475 guineas wer^ given for a single hyacinth root ; 
and the roots of the two ta^ called the Vioeroy and Semper 
Augustus, 9^re p«rdl»a8ed> the one at 2500 florina an4 the other 
at 4600. 
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church is the best view in Holland. At Delft was. bora, in 1583, 
GrotiiH, who wrote on the Law of Nations ; and who, looking 
beyond earthly limits, pointed to the realms of immortality by 
defending " The truth of the Christian religion." 

ZuTPHEN is memorable as the place where Sir PhiHp -Sidney 
was mortally wounded, in 1586, while fighting for ciril and 
religious freedom against the Spaniards. 

Flushing, in the island of Walcheren, and Helvbotsluys, 
in that of Voorn, communicate by packets with Harwich, in 
England. 

The Texel island, at the mouth of the Zuyder Zee, is a station 
of the Dutch na\7. To the south of Camperdown Admiral Don- 
can gained a splendid victory over the Dutch fleet, in 1797. 

Rivers, The Rhine enters the United Provinces in Goelder- 
land, and divides into two branches : the southern one, named the 
Wahal, joins the Maese. The northera streiai divides into two 
more branches — the Lech, which, flowing west, ttiiies with the 
Maese, and the Yssbl, which, running northwards into the Zuy- 
der Zee, gives name to the province of Overyssel. Of the once 
magnificent Rhine, a small stream, which passes by Utrecht and 
Leyden, alone bears the name. 

The Maese or Meusb enters Guelderland from the Belgic pro- 
vinces, flows westward, and falls into the North sea by several 
channels. 

The Scheldt having entered the Belgic provinces from near 
St. Quintin, in France, passes by Ghent and Antwerp, and forms 
at its mouth the islands of Zealand. 

IrtkahitanU, The Dutch are a grave, steady, and calcu- 
lating people. So great is their diligence that Holland has 
been called the bee-hive of industry. The domestic virtues 
prevail, and the chief happiness of the inhabitants is de- 
rived from " that best boon of life, a social home." Clean- 
jliness, decorum, and regularity, distinguish their private 
houses and public streets. Smoking* and skaiting are 
favourite amusements. 

* With a pipe in his mouth, a Dutchman rides on horseback, 
drives In his carriage, and even dances. Care's Tour in Hoi' 
land. 
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Language^ Litereaure, Sfc, The Dutch hngoage is a 
tlialect of the German. Holland has produced men of 
leamibg and talent, among whom Erasmus, Grotius, and 
BoerfaaaTe, shine with peculiar splendour. It has also 
a school of painting, eminent for its close imitation of 
nature and delicate Crushing. Marine scenes, si^gested 
by the local features of the country, fruits, flowers, and 
rustic amusements, have chiefly employed the Dutch pen- 
cil. RemlHandt, Gerhard Douw, Wouvermans, Cu3rp, and 
Van Huysuns, are among the best painters. For horticuK* 
ture, the most ancient and peaceful occupation of the 
human race,* the Duteh have kmg been famous, and their 
florists supply Europe with the dioioest flowers. 

Government, Holland, with other possessions of the 
house of Burgundy, fell, by marriage, to the family of 
Austria in the 16th century; but, with some inferior pro- 
vinces, revolted, in 1566, from the tyranny of Philip II. 
In 1579 was formed the famous union of Utrecht, by 
whidi the Seven Provinces were constituted a Federal Re* 
public, having a states-general and a diief magistrate with 
the title of Stadtholder. The government is now an here- 
ditary but limited monarchy. The present sovereign, who 
is styled Ring of the Netherlands, is William L, of the 
house of Orange. He was bom in 1772, and b^an to 
reign in 1815. 

Established Religion. The Protestant. 

PoptUaiion. Nearly three millions; a large number 
when the small extent of Holland is considered. 

BELGIC PROVINCES. 
Situation. The Provinces recently termed the Nether- 
lands form the southern part of the kingdom of that name. 

* And the Lord God took Adam, and put him into the garden 
of Eden, to dress it and to Iceep it. Gen. ii. 15. 

E 
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They wera the smdent Belgic Gaul, and are ten in num- 
ber, 

BmndKxms. They are bounded on the N.: by Hdland, 
on the Sl by France, on the E. by Geunany, and on. tte 
W. by the North sea« 

Chkf places Brussels on the Sennc^ in lat abont 51 
deg» N*9 and long, about 4 deg. £»,, beii^ neady in the 
same parallel as London* 

Surface^ The country of the Netberbndby. as tfas word 
implies^* i» generally levd* Its neb soil has beaai muie 
h^ly productive by the skill and industry bestawed' on 
it. To the Nedierlands,. England is indebted for the iirtro. 
duction of Tmosf. usefiil veg^table8 in the reigns o£ Henry 
yil. and Vm*. Two fbiitujoes^ resulting frook its. kxtt dia- 
racter, distingmah the country — itsj numerous, canals and 
fortified; towns^. The fennepr are most efficaentonL a flat 
sur&ce.; the latter are neeessary to defend. CDuntrier for 
wiiich nature has. not pH>vided rooks^aidbnoaDtBiBB^as in 
Wales and: Switsudandi. fix their pKOteetioni 

Clmaie and Ptoduck^ The oliiBate: nesemUcs iMM of 
England with whiok these^ peovinoaai mt paralleb The 
products ccmsist of flax, grain^.bops^ and bwt; the fian* 
laces and casdnios^f. with the most beautiM.HneDs^. ane 
manufactured. 

Provinces. Chief TnmuL 

North Brabant • •...Bxeda^ Biaia4»4iuc, Ber- 

gBiM>p-zoaDi- 
Antwerp ...«...^«..;. »••••.•.», .Antwerp^ Maiiae^ 

Limburgh Limburgh, Maestricht 

West Flanders Bruges, Ostend, Ypres. 

East Flanders^ ••••.. Ghent, Dendermonde. 

South Brabant ..•<.•••.••.•• .Brussels, Eouvain, 

* Neiher-lajids; that in^.the lower lands. NetAer-U^oi. Saaon 
origin, and is used as a coini>ara^Te. JohnsOv. 
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Provinces. Chief Towns. 

Hainault Mons, Toumay, Ath. 

Namur Namur. 

Liege Li€ge»Spa. 

Grand Duchy of Luxembvigb*. . Luxemburgh. 

lUvars. The Ibeae or Mem^ ike StbekU, and the 
Sambre. 

GsmaU, Those ci Bruges and Ebrussels. The former 
co(DOfiGts Ostend^ Bruges^ and GhtnU 

Plaeef. Brusbkls, an elegant dty^ in noted for lace and cai- 
pefB. Between it aad NiivUes is Waterloo, ever memorable 
for tbe glocioaa vidory gained by the illngtriona Wellington over 
Bonaparte, Jane 18^ 1316^ wbieh annihilated tbe French Em- 
peror's, power. 

Antwerp, on Ae Scheldt, had once a great commerce, which 
the tyranny a^ Philip II., and the shntting np of the river, trans- 
ferred^ toi%iBMeidam. The Royal Exchange ef London is boiH 
aAop tbe nodet of that «t Aa(bw«rp, brought to £nglaad by Sir 
ThoaM^CkeshaBi, io^ the reign U Queen SUzabetb. Tbe splendid 
cathedral of Antverp. has some fine paipdngs by Bubens, parti- 
cularly his ''Descent from the Cross." 

Ghent stands upon %B islands, connected by 300 bridges. 
Charles v.. Emperor of Germany, contemporary with Henry VIII. 
of Enf^and and* PtaHids I. of Franoe, was bora at Ghent. 

OnxMi, on tfaeKorth sea, to thechM pditofthe Bclgic pro- 
vinces^ and the station for paekets* 

MAtiNKis noted: for lacesi 

BMfen. The Maese rises in France in the hite province of 
Champagne, and, flowing N.> enters the Netherlands, flows by 
Namur, Li^, and Miaestricht, to Holland, where it foils into 
tbe G e rm a n oeean. 

The Scheldt (in French Eseaut) rises near St. Quiutin, in 
France, nms N.« and^ hazing passedAntwerp, enters the German 
ocean. 

* The Grand Duchy of Luxemburgh forms one of tlie States of 
the Germanic Confederacy, but belongs to tbe King of the Nether- 
lands, who is DuIlc of Losemborgh* 

e2 
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The Sambre also rises in France^ passes Maubeuge and 
Charleroi, and joins the Maese at Namur. 

Inhabitants. The people, who are called Flemings^ 
exhibit a happy medium between the volatility of die 
French and gravity of the Dutch. Though not eminent 
for literature, they boast a school of painting named the 
Flemish, which, next to that of Italy, enjoys the greatest 
fame. Rubens, who was both a scholar and a painter, 
and who infused the poetry of Homer and Virgil into his 
pencil, is the great ornament of the school. His Fall of 
the Damned has been pronounced, by Sir Joshua Re3niolds, 
the most perfect piece of composition in the world. Among 
other Flemish Masters are, Vandyke, Hobbima, Jordaens, 
Sneyders, and Teniers. Domestic scenes, the exhilirating 
pleasures of humble life, and fJEiithful representations of 
rural nature, abound in tlie works of the Flemish painters. 

Government. The Belgic provinces were conquered by 
Julius Caesar.* Since Ins time they have served diflferent 
masters, and have prospered or suffered according to the 
good or bad conduct pf their rulers. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury, u^der the government of the dukes of Burguncty, they 
became the emponum of commerce in western Europe, and 
the seat of w^th and of the arts. With the heiress of 
Burgundy they passed by marriage to the house of Austria. 
The tyranny and persecution of Philip IL, carried on by 
his angelf of wrath and faithful representadve, the Duke 
of Alva, depopulated their towns and destroyed their com- 

* See Butler's Questions in Roman Hist., Index, Caesar. 

t An angel is a messenger, and he may i>e the minister of evil 
or good. An angel smote, in the daricness of night, one hundred 
and eighty.five thousand Assyrians in their camp:; an angel 
administered comfort to the Saviour in Gethsemane. 
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merce. To Austria the Nettierlands belonged until their 
conquest, in the late wars, by the French. They are now 
politically united, under the same sovereign, with Holland. 

Religion. The Roman Catholic, with much of that 
pageantry of worship which fascinates the senses and im- 
poses on the imagination. The pulpits in the churches of 
the Netheilands are remarkable for external decoration. 

Population and Language. There are about two mil- 
lioDis of inhabitants. The language is a mixture of German 
and Low Dutch. 
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SiiuaHdn4 Fkance^ which, in a great degree, {corre- 
sponds to the ancient Gaul^ is in the west part of Europe, 
and in the North temperate zone. 

Boundariesm It is bounded on the N. by the British 
channd and the Netherlands, on the S. by Spain and the 
Mediterranean, on the K by Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy, and on the W. by the bay of Biscay. 

Extent. From the 42d to the 51st deg. of N. lat., and 
from the 5th deg. of west to the 8th of east long. The 
length is about 600 miles, and the breadth 500. The 
coast occupies 363 leagues,^ or 1089 miles. 

Capital. F^iris, on the Seine, in lat. nearly 49 deg. N., 
and long. 2 deg. 25 min. E., about one d^ree and a half 
more south than London. 

Surface, France does not abound in mountains. Its 
northern and western sides have a long-range of coast, 
which preserves a commercial intercourse with England and 
the southern countries of Europe. Though it has deUght- 
ful scenery, France ranks neither as a very beautiful nor 
romantic country. In lakes it is deficient. 
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Climate. Placed in a happy poi^an of the ^temperate 
zone, France has one of ^e finest dimstes in the woiid ; 
one highly adapted to the enjoyment «a well as to the 
wants and luxuries of man. In the north) ^Le temperature 
resembles that of the 50uth of England. The central and 
southern districts have an increased warmth. The longest 
day at P^s is of 16 hours and a half, fhe same as fhat of 
London. In the south it is of 15 hours' length. 

Products, Among Che products of France its wincB 
hold the first rank : fourteen hundred varicitieB of 'grape 
are found in the country; and the annital produce of wines 
and brandy is computed at twenty millions of hogsheads.* 
The soil produces tobacco, olive oil, and high flavoured 
fruits. The chief exports -are siHts, lace, fine linen, and 
gloves ; porcelain, dods and watches^ wi^ ma&j articles 
of degant luxury. The fiuhions of JRranoe were, ^r levHy 
years, adopted by the nations of £uzope. . 

Division. France, wlaclv tK&m tthe Devolution of 1769, 
was divided into Fi-ovinces, k adnr ftcmed into Depart- 
ments. 

Northern DtvisioNS. 

Provinces. Departments* CAirfplaoes* 

Late French Flanders • . North. . Douay, Dunlnric, Lille, Va- 

lencienneft, andCambray* 



* The best sorts of French wine ai*e, champaign, burgundy, 
claret, muscat, frontigniac^ hermitage, cot^ roti. And ronissillou. 
The white wines of Burgundy maintain the hlgliest rank among 
the white wines of France. The red Whics of RouissHlon (a 
province near the Pyrenees) are ^ae etroegest and most donable 
that France produces. Hermitage is the product of a udoeyard 
on the hanks of tiie lUione, about 12 m^9 fi;&m Valeiice, and is 
so named from a ^nnitage iiviilch oroWns the borders of *Jie 
river. 
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ProviMBS. Departments. iJhief places, 

Artois •••OahkiSmiits •••«AliliAs, Calais, Bou- 
logne St. Omer. 
Picardy ••Sonmie ••• .^ •• .AMiBVSy Abbeville. 

! Lower Seine* Roven, Dieppe. 
Eure*^ • • • • Evreux. 
Orne •• ^..Alengon. 
GalvadoB . • Cajsn, Falaise. 
Channel Coutances, Cher- 
bourg. 

Towards the N. E. 

Akacf^ tLower Rhine ••••Strasbnrg. 

• ••••• ^ Uppgj j^jine •^••Coknar. 

/Moselle .Metz, 

Lonaine....)f'^ ........Nancy. 

f Meuse •••«««••.. Bar-le-duc. 

TArdennes ••••••• •Mezieres, Sedan. 

p, J Mame • • -Chalons. 

1**6" • • -s xjpp^ Mame . . • .Chaumont. 

f Aube • • • • Troyes. 

More central. 

/Oise ••«•••••••« 'Beauvais. 

., «-,• IP^uis • —••'•••Paris. 
Isle of France.< « . , .. . . , 

i Seine and Mame., Melon. 

. |[^Seine andOise. . • .Versailles. 

rLoiret Orleans. 

Orleannois .. ^ Eure and Loire ••Chartres. 

C Loire and Cher . • filois. 

Towards the N. W. 
^. ^ CSarle ••..••.... Le Mans. 
C Mayne. •••«••• ••LavaL 
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Provinces. Departments. Chief places^ 

Anjou Mayne and Loife. . Angers. 

rllle and Vilaine ..Rennes. 

Bretami iLower Loire Nantes. 

Brit^^' ^^ -^ North Coast SuBrieux. 

^ • • • • I Morbehan Vannes* 

^Finisterre •••••• QmiiPER, Brest. 

CENTRAL DIVISIONS. 

Eastern. 
Upper Saone* • • • • -Vesoul. 

FrancheComt^ ^ Doubs • • • •Besan9on. 

Jura- Lons le Samner* 

CdteD'Or Dijon. 

^ J . Yonne AtHcerre. 

Burgundy ..<^.^, ^^^ 

Saone said Loire . . Magon.. 
Lyonnois Rhone and Loire . . Lyons. 

More central. 

Nivemois Nievre •Nevers. 

Bourbonnois . . Allier Moulins. 

. C Puy de Dome • • • • Clermont. 
Auveigne.... J^,^^^^,,,, ^^^^^ 

-» . C Cher • • • Bourses. 

Bern ••••••■? ° 

I Indre • • • • •Chatuaux.. 

La Marche . . . .Creuse Gueret 

i Upper Vienne .... Limo^. 

^'""'^"'••••Jcorreze Tdle. 

Towards the W. 
Touraine •-•••• Indre and Loire • • Tours. 

• By the treaty of 1815, Chamberry and Amiecy, with a part of 
Savoy, are annexed to the department of Ain. 
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Provinces. Departments. Chief places. 

c Vienne Poiden. 

Poitou. •.. \ Two Sevres Niort. 

C Vendfe • • . • Fontenoy le Comt^. 

SOUTHERN DIVISIONS. 
In thb S. £. 

f Isere • • • • •Grenoble. 

Dauphiny. < Upper Alps Gap. 

>C Drome •••Valence. 

riiOwer Alps • • • • • 'Digne. 

Jvar Toulon. 

* * J Vancluse ••• Avignon, Orange. 

^Mouthsof theRhone. .Aix, Abrseilles. 

More central and western. 

fArdeche*^^«*^*«««Priva8. 
Gard ••••••••••••Nitmes. 
Upper Loire • • • • • .Le Piiy. 
Lozerre ••••••••••Mende. 
Herault •••Montpelier. 
Tame • • • • • Castres. 

Aude ••»•• Carcassonne, Nar- 

bonne. 
Eastern Pyrenees *««Perpignan. 
Upper Garonne ••••Toulouse. 
.Arriege Foix. 

Dordogne * • Perigueux. 

I Lot and Garonne • • Agens. 
Guienne • • -^ Aveiron ..••••••• •Rodez. 

Lot***** ••Cahors. 

Gironde Bourdeaux. 



• Late Province of Rouissillon. 
£3 
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Provinces. D^artmentsJ ' t^ief places. 

ITpperl^nee^.. ..Tarbes. . 
p jLandes ^•.. i«..«rMacsanea. 

^ ' * * Gere ..••..••••.. Auches. 
Lower Pj^ees* •.Bam. 

Corsica Istiod'^-* • •••Bastia and Ajaccio, 

Chief Riven,, Xhe Loice, Garonne, J^Uione, and Seine. 

Canals, France kssti many canali* 'JO^ .cbi^f a^^e ^bote 
of Languedoc, Ortasote) and Briare, ^ Burgundy. The 
canal of Lan6UEI>oC9 made in ibe reign of Louis XIV., 
connects the Mediterwp\eiin with the Atlantic*by means of 
the G^nume^ »pd v$9dfixn .a ciipuit0)]3 voya^ aloog the 
coast of .S^paiB]U[|Q[n6<:e96ary* Ths:<teLi:3^6<^naI connects 
the Seine and Loire, and thus joins the British channel to 
the bay of Biscay. . j . 

Mountains. The Pyfeneee, betweefit ft^oe and Spain ; 
the Vosges, in tbe £•, which separate rite <j[epartment of 
the same name from the. ,Uppw Srionp and the Upper 
Rhine; Mount J«ira, ii^tW^O , Fr^ce an4 Bwitzerland; 
the Cevennes, ia *he tote .piAvi^ce of JUnguedoc ; and 
Mount D'Or, in tb» ^dqpartm^nt of Puy 4e Borne* 

forests. Nearly we sevjentb of .tbe surface of France 
is forest land. Kext to the immense forests in the East 
and South, those ^ Fantpinbte^w^ Orleans, Mlurli, and Ar- 
dennes, are the mosit i^mackable* 

Islands. Ushant, BeJleide, Rh^, and Dleron on the W. 
coast, and the Hieres on the S. 

Provinces, The late province of Brittany, wMch is a hilly 
district, with extensive heaths, resembles Cornwall in England. 

Normandy, one of -fhe finest distritts of France, is similar to 
England in its air and prodiicts. 

CHAMPAGNfi !ao4 9i/|i^uNDY prodttce fiae wiaes. The dukes 
of Burgundy were styJed Les Princes des bons tins. 



* Late Province of Beam. 
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ToumAiKS U soBiedmes called ibe garden of Prance. 

The IiiLB OP France is reckoned the mott agreeable and 
TicbeM of all Ae pnoi^nces. 

GuiENNE 18 a proTince in which the Roman epkiuei, VHetthn 
4ind Apioinfi^* or Qltin, the Englidi oomedlany might have re- 
velled with deligbty ainoe H is Ihnoas iar «ood «atiag^ and has 
ortolans, red partridges, and fine hams, to gratify the 'palate. • 

Placet. Pamayi* which is nesEt in sank and pefnlation to Lon- 
don among the Bnropean capitate, and has 7M,0M iBfaafailants, 
18 a magiUtmit oitf, with many fine edifices placed in command- 
ing situations. The most remarkable are, the Liaembomv, 
Louvre, Tfanltteries, Pantheon, and the Hospital lor invalids. 
Paofi is ilie seat of j^efined luxury, polished society, and elegant 
amnsemeat, aad is becoming highly oommerdal by tteans of tlie 
canals wl^ch«siineot She Seine wHh oSher riiers. The environs 
of the dtf aie adoned b|r the palaoesof VeisalUes, (the pompons 
creation of iadm JUT.,) di St. Gtoid, Bifarli, and St Germains 
(where Jimes if . «f Enghmd idied) . 

FoiTTAiimEAD, wbfidi Is as mtlesS. E. of Pari% and is sor. 
Tonnded by a foicat of 34,000 acres, was the lavourite residence 
of Francis L, Henry IV., Louis XIV., and Bonaparte, the fo«- 
persons most cdebraled in French hisloryt. 

LroNB, sealed at ^te eonteooe of the Soane and Rhone, 
where tiie hMer tsnis sontfawwds, xanks as the second city of 
Franoe. SIHc goods and staffs, espedaliy those ialended for 
furniture, arc its chief inannftatirOB. la te ocighbearbood of 
Lyons almost ail the silk riiMrods iwom in France are made. 

BoURDBAWx, a beaatifol town» the third plaoe in rank, and 
one of tiie first as a connnercial port, iu France, is on the Ga- 
ronne, and well silnated for tuade witii te West Indies and 
America. It is the chief place of exportation for wine, particu- 



• See Butler's Questions in Roman Hist, reign of Vltellius, 

t Among the historic ei^nts cenneded with Puis, are, the 
massacre of the Protestants, in the reign of C^arfes IX., on St. 
Baxtho^oniew's day; tiie assassination of Henry IV., in the 
streets of Paris, in 1610 ; and the decoUadtou of Louis XVI., 
and his queen, Antoinette, in 1792. 
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larly claret .• Richard II., son of Edward the Black Prince, una 
bom at Bonrdeaiix, in 1367. 

Nantes, on the Loire, is the chief trading port In Brittany, 
and exports brandy. 

Brest, remarlcable for its strength, is the chief naval port of 
France, on the Atlantic, and the usual station of the FVench- 
channel fleet. 

Toulon is the chief naval port on the Mediterranean. 

MaIrseillbs, celebrated in the time of the Romans, is the 
chief commercial port of France, on the Mediterranean, and has 
much of the Levant trade. 

Rouen, on tlie Seine, has extensive linen manufactures. Here 
Joan d'Arc> the Maid of Orleans, was burnt, by the EnglislLon 
the false charge of witchcraft. Her only crime was devotion to 
her country; the only magic she employed was tint whidi strong 
minds exercise over weak *ones.t Her talents outwitted the 
English ; they therefore feared, hated, and burnt her. > 

Orleans, a large city on the Lcnre, where that river bends 
westward, kfM near it a forest of 14,000 acres. The siege of 
Orleans was raised, in 1429, by the bravery and enthusiasm 
of Joan d'Arc. 

Abbeville, on the Somme, h tiie centre of the weeUen trade. 

LiLLB or Lisle, is commercial, but moreilEmious as being the 
strongest, fortified place in Europe, and the masterpiece of the 
great engineer, Vauban, who Bved in the reign of Louis XIV. 
and fortified most of tiie eastern frontier towns of France. 

Strasburgh, a strong town on the Rhine, has been called the 
Key to Germany, from being opposite to Hs central part« It con- 
tends with Mentz and Haerlem for the invention of printing. 

Rheims has a fine cathedral, in which the Frendi sovereigns 
are crowned. 

Montpeuer, in the south, having formerly enjoyed a reputa- 

* The annual average return of the Bourdeaux clarets, is 
about 250,000 tuns. 

t Catherine de Medici being asked how she acquired her poli- 
tical power, replied, " By the influence which strong minds 
exercise over weak ones." 
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tion for its fine air, was much resorted to by the consamptire. 
in its botanical garden (the first ever formed in Europe} the 
great author of the Night Thoughts interred with his own hands 
the daughter, whom he laments as ''the gay, the soft, and young 
Narcissa," 

Narbonnb, in the south, is noted for honey; the delicious 
flavour of which arises from the sweet heilmge in its neighbour- 
hood, on i^ch the bees feed. 

At Blois, which is on the river Loire, the French tongue is 
spoken vnth great purity. 

Avignon, in the south, derives £une from itf having been the 
seat of the sovereign pontiffs for more than hidf a century ; the 
residence of Petrarch, the Poet, and the bhrth«place of Laura, 
whom he has immortalized by his muse* 

NisMEs has some fine remains of arddtecture, the perfor- 
mances of the Romans, the conquerors of OauL* 

Poitiers, in the department of Vienue (late province of Poi- 
tou) ; Cressy, in the department of the Somme'(late Picardy) ; 
and Agincourt, in the Apartment of the Straits of Calais (late 
Artois), shine in the Bri^ annals for the victories gained over 
the French by the English: the first two by Edward the Blacic 
Prince, and the last by Henry V. 

JUoers. The Loire, a clear and gentle river, and the largest 
in France, rises in Languedoc, flows by Nevers, Orleans, Blois, 
Tours, and Kante?, near to which it fklls into the bay of Biscay, 
after a course of 500 miles. 

The Garonne rises in the Pyrenees, passes l>y Toulouse and 
Bourdeanx, and there taking, in conjunction with the Dordogne, 
the name of Oironde, enters the bay of Biscay. 

The Rhone, an impetuous river, and the largest in the south 
of France, ' enters that country when it leaves Geneva, and, 
having met the Soane at Lyons, proceeds, by a southern course, 
to the Mediterranean. 

The Seine rises in the late province of Burgundy, flows by 
Troyes, Paris, and Rouen, and enters the English channel at 
Havre. 

IrJiabitants. The French are a gay, lively, and social 

-■■-■■■■ ■ ■ .1 .. .1 - i 

• See Butler's Quest, in Roman Hist., Index, Nismes. 
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people ; quick, h^enicms, and frm\M in . invention. 
None «xcel them in the arts of conversation, and of say- 
ing trifles agreeably. Hiey are polite and compHmentary; 
but iheir civility too often accompanies an insinoese heart. 
A Fnencbman is ibnd lof duBipatiflQ and frivolous pleafiure, 
mid seeks happiness, not at homey thetme seat of o^oy* 
ment, but abroad. Following the precept tH Iforace, he 
snatches the living moment as it flies ;* sorrow sHs h^tly 
(Ml him; *^ the -tear is forgot as soon as shed;'* and he 
eyen descends into ''the house syppointed for all the Hving*' 
more cheerfiidly than other moD. 

Government, The goveramBnl 4d Fnmee, ^prhichy until 
the revolution of 1789, "wa^ a despotism, is nowalimited 
monarchy. The crown^ lr(>m; which females are excluded, 
is hereditary. The legislative power is divided between 
the King, Seers, and RefffeseBtatives of the aaiaon^ who 
sit in two chambeis, whidi are aDoaaDy confolRd. The 
King is styled *yHis Mast CfcrMtm Majesty f* and his 
eldest son " The Z)awpA«n.'*t-^"'Ch»leB X., the present 
sovereign, was born in 1759, succeeded his brother, Louis 
XVIII., in September 182^ and was crowned at Rheims, 
May 29, 1825. 

Politioai mnfu From its magnitude and resomces, its 
long range of coast, and fntimate connexidn with the con* 
tinent of Europe, France is one of the fotwr ledefling powers, 
and must ever hold a high rank as a naval and military 
state. 

Religion. The Roman Catholic, with tolenttiim ^ dther 
sects. 

Population. In 1824 France had nearly 30 millions of 
inhabitants. 

• Horace, Ode xi. Book i. 

t From the province of Dftttphlny. 
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Lcmgmtge and IMetaiure. The French language is a 
cewaplioB df ike Latm, mixed with Ccftie and Qothk 
words. No tongue has so general a currency in Europe, 
in the^ences, and in elegant fiterature, 1^ French have 
attained great ^exo^ence, imd ai>e sirpeBBed only by die 
EngMi. 'The feign of Lonis XI¥* was the Augustan age 
of Fim^, when ker greatest philosophers, poets, and men 
of science, resaoRed said wfdte. 
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Situation. Germany occupies a central part both of 
Europe and of the N. temperate zone. 

Batmdariei. It is lx)unded on the N. by the German 
ocean, Denmark, and the Baltic ; on the S. by Itdy and 
' Switzerland ; on the £• by Prussia, Poland, and Hungary ; 
and on the W. by the fie^erlands and France. 

Extent. Between the 45th and 55th deg. of N. lat. ; 
and from the 6th to the 1 9th of S. long. Its length is 
about 600 Englbh miles, and its breadth 500. 

Capital. Germany, being divided among many sove- 
reigns, lias «ot, properly speaking, a capital ; yet it has 
been usuad to consider Vienna as ^ chief city. It is on 
the Danufbe, in lat. 48 deg. N., and long. 16 E., ^tbcjot 
three degrees and a half more S. ihan London. No capital 
of Europe has more l>eautiful environs than Vienna. 

Division. Germany, formerly divided into nine circles, 
now consists of thirty-eight distinct states, widi lihe titles of 
kingdoms, duchies, and principalities; to which may be 

* Tbje word Germaay is derived from two words, which, in 
the Teutonic, or German language, signify a trumyr. Ger-man, 
or a warring man. D'Anville. 
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added the free cities. These form the Germanic CcMife- 
deration^ the object of which is the external and iitfemal 
security of the country. The affairs of the Ck>Qfederacy 
are entrusted to a Federative Diet, which meets at Frank- 
fort on the Mayne, and of which the Emperor of Austria is 
President The votes in the Diet, sixty-nine in number, 
are proportioned to the rank and extent of the several 
states. Four new kingdoms have been created, Hanover, 
Saxony, Bavaria, and Wirtemburg ; and the cities of Lu- 
bec, Frankfort on the Mayne, Bremen, and Hamburg, 
are free cities .♦ 
The nine circles of Germany were : 



Northern. 

Westphalia. 
Lower Saxony. 
Upper Saxony. 


Central. 

Lower Rhine. 
Upper Rhine. 
Franconia. 


Southern. 

Suabia. 

Bayaria.. 

Austria. 



AUSTRIA, &c. 

1. The Austrian Dominions in Germany comprise 
the Archduchy of Austria ; Bohemia, Moravia, and part of 
Silesia, with the territory of Saltzbiug, and . a portion of 
Bavaria called the Tyrol. They also include the more 
southern districts of Styria, Carinthia, and Camiola. 

Plajces. Vienna, the cap^ of Austria, Gratz in Styria, 
Clagenfurt in Carinthia, Inspruck the chief town of the 
Tyrol j with Trieste, a commercial port on the Adriatic, in 
Istria. 



• A free city has its own domain, Imrgomaster^ or chief 
magistrate, senate, and laws. 
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Vienna, the imperial residenoey Is sllnaled io a plain sur- 
rounded by picturesque hills and has spacious suburbs. The 
Danube which passes through and encircles it divides itself into 
several branches, forming many pleasant islets. The cathedral 
of St. Stephen, whose tower, 442 feet high, reigns majestically 
over the city» contains the ashes of Eugene, who shared the glo- 
ries of the ilhntrious Marlborough. 

Bohemia is a fertile district surrounded by mountains, 
and rich in minerak. Prague, a large and populous city 
on the Moklau, is its capital 

Moravia lies E. of Bohemia, and N. of Hungary. 
Though mountainous, it is highly cultivated and from its 
fertility in fruit is called the orchard of Austria. Olmutx, 
on the Moiauy is its capital Of Austriui Silesia, Trop- 
p au is the chief town. 

S. E. of Bmnn, in Moravia, is Austerlitz, where Bonaparte 
defeated the Emperors of Austria and Russia, Dec. 2, 1805. 

The Morau, from which Moravia fs named, rises in Bohemia, 
passes Olmutz, and crossing Moravia Joins the Danube at Pres- 
burgh. 

2. The Prussian dominions in Germany mostly extend 
from die Oder to the Meuae. They include nearly the 
whole of Silesia ; the eastern nde of Pomerania ; the 
greater part of Upper with a portion of Lower Saxont, 
and a part of Westphalia, and of the Lower Rhine. 

Of Prussian Silesia, a district rich in minerals, and noted 
for gauze and linen manufactures, Breslau, on the Oder, 
is the capitaL 

Prussian B^merania, has for its capital Stettin, a com- 
mercial port on the Oder, near the Baltic. 

The chief Prussian towns of Upper Saxony are, BerUn 
on the Spree, Potsdam, and Brandenhuig, with Frankfort 
on Uie Oder, and Wittemhurg on the Elbe. 

In Lower Saxony, Prussia has Magdeburg, a strong town 
on the Elbe. 
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The state of Mecklenburg, a district near the Bsfldc, 
is in alliance with Prussia, but is governed by its own 
Duke. 

In Westphalia the Prussian towns are Munster, P^er« 
bom, Minden, Dusseldorf* and Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The circle of Lower Rhine has Cologne, Bonn, sod Cob- 
lentz belonging to Prussia. 

I^RLiN seated in the centre -of the North of Germany^ is the 
residence of the King of Prussia. 

Potsdam, near Berlin has splendid ardutectcive, and a palace 
named Sans Smci, built by Frederic the Great. Here he sought 
repose from the dangei-s of the field, and the councils of the ca- 
i)inet ; here too, that accomplished monarch died in 1781« 

At WiTTEMBUifi, Luther, the Aefopmer, first preached his 
doctrines and sent out that light of reli^ovs ireedom fiiikih has 
-since illuminated Britain. 

MiNDEN^ is famous for the victory gidned in 1759 by Prince 
Fentinand of Brunswick^ with 7000 English, over the French 
who had 80,000 men. 

DussELDORF ou thc Rhine has a splendid picture gallery. 

Aix-la-Chapelle celebrated for its mineral waters and for 
<the peace of 1748, was theicapital of 'ihe greeft-emf^ of Charle- 
magne who is interred in At caAedral. 

Cologne has the fVagrant Etiude CoUigne. The Mie^fie of Its 
cathedral, 50 1 feet in height, is the second as to elevation among 
the loftiest known edifices. 

« 

HANOVER. 
3. The KiyoDOM of Hanovbr, of winch l^e King of 
Great Britain is sovereign, lies in the north-west pwt of 
Germany ; and includes a great portion of the ^fte circles 
of Lower Saxony and Westphalia. In the former are the 
princtpdities of Lunenburg and Zell, with the Dudiies of 
Bremen and Verden, and in the latter East Friesland and 
Oldenburg ; with the bishopric of Osnaborg which has for 
its secular head the Duke of York, eldest brother <ii his 
Britannic Majesty. From Hanover came the ilKuslrioaa 
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t 

femily now filling the British throne, who succeeded to it 
on the death of Queen Araie, August 1, 17 U. — Chief 
places, Hanover, the capital, Brunswick, Goitingei>, Bre« 
men, Osnahurg, Embden, and ZelL 

Brunswick is noted for beer, and Gottingen has an .vnlver? 
sity, founded by George II. 

Bremen, a free town on "die Wefter, has, next to Hamburg, 
the heat foreiga tcade of any place in Germany. 

OsNABiHie is liEimoBS for Us Hnens. 

Between Hanurer and Mecklenburg, is tlie important city of 
Hamburg, well placed on the Elbe. It Is the chief scat of foreign 
commerce in Germany^ ^nd supplies a great part of northern 
Snrope Witii merchandise, especially colonisd produce. 

4» This kingdom, which is a <«ntral portion <if Ger- 
many, includes Saxony Proper, and within its ^boundaries 
or connected wiA it, has^ besides other districts, those of 
Saxe W^mar, Saxe Gotha, and Saxe Cobucg. No part 
of Germany is superior to Saxony in richness and beauty, 
in industry, or in the arts and elegancies of hfe. — Chief 
j^caxsy Dresden, the cc^., on the Elbe, Iieipsic to the N. 
W. ofit, «nd Weimar, 

Dresden Is called the German Florence, because its natural 
beauties and spendid productions of art render it to Oermany 
what Florence is to Italy. Its gallery* of paintings is the richest 
iu Europe, and the Dresden mirrors and porcelsun are celebrated. 
The pronunciation of the inhabitants is considered the purest in 
Germany. 



♦ The two ck^'d'iBuores of the gallery are the ^irgia of Ra- 
phael, and the Night of Corregio. The former has two children 
contemplating tlie infeut, who afterwards sjdd, ** Suffer little 
children to come unto me," the latter represents the Adoration 
of the Shepherds. The halo of glory beaming round the infant 
Jesus, and finely contrasting with the surroun^^ling darkness, is 
a fit emblem of the light which Christianity sheds over the moral 
darkness of thtf world. 
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Lripsic, near Dresden, is the centre df the German book' 
selling trade, and has two celebrated fairs. Here,, in 1813; Bo- 
naparte experienced from the allied armies a defeat which led to 
his final expulsion from Germany. 

Weimar, has, from its literary fame, been styled the German 
Athens. 

BAVARIA. 

5. This kingdom which is to the W. of Austna, inckules 
the former circles of Bavaria and Franconia with a small 
part of the Lower Rhine. Chief places^ Mmiich, the cap,, 
an el^ant city on the Iser, Augsbmg, Ratisbon^ Itfgorsfsutt, 
and Hochstadt on the Dantibe, and Nuremburg, the cap*^ 
of Franconia. 

At Blenheim, on the Danube, near Hochstadt, the Duke of 
Marlborough gained, Aug. 2, 1704, thie most glorious of his nume- 
rous victories. 

NuREMBURG has ingenious works, as prints, mechanicaT cu^ 
riosities, and the toys usually called Dutch, which are made here 
or in the neighbourhood and sent dowti the Bhihe to Holland. 

WIRTEMBUEG. 

6. The kingdom of Wietebcborq, one of the most 
fertile and populous coimtries of Germany, comprises die 
late circle of Suabia. Chief places^ Stut^ird, the cap,, oa 
the Neckar, and Ulm, on the Danube* 

BADEN, &c; 

7. The Duchies of Baden, and H£SSE Darbcstadt, 
with the Principality of Nausau, are in the west part of 
Germany. The chief places of Baden, are Carkrhue, Ba« 
den, Constance, finely seated on the lake, Manheim,* and 
Heidelberg. The chief towns of Hesse Darmstadt, are 

* Manheim ; the names of many places in Gennany end with 
the syllable heim, the German for home. The English word Home 
which sometimes awakens so many pleasing, and at other timea 
so many painftil recollections, is derived from it. 
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Darmstadt and Mayence, and Nassau has Hockheim on the 
Mayne. 

Carlshrue^ the residence of the grand duke^ and the seat of 
government. Is a neat town, built in the shape of a fan. 

Badbn has celebrated warm baths. 

Hbidelbero, on the Neckar, is renowned for its capacious 
tun which held 800 hogsheads of generous Rhenish wine. 

Maybnce or Mentz lays claim to the invention of printing 
by Faustus and Gnttenberg, about 1440. 

Hockheim, seated in the heart of the wine country, gives 
name to hock. 

MOUNTAIN'S, RIVERS, SUMFACE, &c.op GERMANY. 

The chief Mountains of Germany are those of Hartz 
in Hanover; the Erz^berg, or chain between Saxony 
and Bohemia ; and the Tyrolese Alps in the south. 

The chief Riybrs of Germany are the Danube, the 
Rhine, the Elbe, Oder, Weser, Moselle, and Mayne. 

The Danube, the largest ri?er of Germany, and the second in 
rank of l&uropean rivers^ rises in the Black Forest, in Wirtem- 
bnrg, jpasses by Ubn, Ratisbon^ Passau, Lintz, and Vienna. At 
a tthort distance from Vienna it enters Hungary, and, having 
ilbwed through that country and Turkey, foils into the Black sea. 

The Rhine, after leaning Switzerland in the neighbourhood 
4)f Basle, enters Germany, which it separates from France. Hav^ 
ing passed by Sfures, Manheim, Mcrntz, Cpblentz, Cologne, Dusi- 
^Idorf, and Cleves this noble stre^im goes to l^e seven United 
Provinces : it receives the Neckar at Manheim, the Mayne at 
Mayence, and the Moselle at Coblentz. The Rhine flows 
among wild rocks crowned with mi^estic castles rich in historic 
events, or at the foot of sloping hills clothed with fine vine- 
yards. From ihe number of vine-covered hills which adorn its 
banks, the Germans call it the " Father of Wine/' 

The Elbe, the mqst commercial river of Germany, rises in 
Bohenua, flows by Dresden, Wittemburg, sind Magdeburg, and 
enters the North sea below Hamburg, where it separates Hol- 
jiteiu and Hanover. Its length is a^^t 500 miles. 

The Ober has its source in Silesia^ passes by Br^^lan, Fn^nk- 
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fort, and Kustrim, and falls into the Baltic neai' Stettin, a£ter a 
course of 600 miles. 

The Weser, which rises in the N. of Franconia, having passed 
Miuden and Verden, enters the German ocean below Bremen. 

Surface. In the north, Gecmany ha& mostly low land 
and ssuady plains. The soath is highly culti^nrtnL IVfeoiy 
elevated rifles mtersect the country^ which has also nmae- 
rous forests. The lai^gest of these is the ESack Forest^^ in 
Wirteroburg, a remnant of that which,, in the days of Ta- 
citus, covered all Germany under the name oiHercyniaru* 
The forests of Westphalia are haunted by the wild boar, 
reared to a great size by the mast which ialb fiom the 
numerous oaks. 

To the circumstance of Germany haying so many forests is 
attributable the passion for the chase shewn by its prince^ of 
whom little often is known except that tiiey are poor, proud, and 
tyramikal, and Ibvers of hnnt^g. 

Climate. Raced near the centre of the' temperate zone, 
Germany has, for the most party modersEbe h^ and cold ; 
but'the winters, even in the south, are severe. The longest 
day is of nearly 17 hours in the N.,, and' about 14 in the S^ 

Products. Germany ha& rich, vineyards^ and prolij^ 
mines. Among its wwes those of the. Rhine between 
Mayence and Cologne, add of Hodeheimi on ihe.'S^xpnst^ 
rank highest. The hflls oi Saxony mid B^emia yi^ sil- 
ver, copper, tin^ and cobalt, whii earths nseM' fbr the 
making of porcelain* Carinthia and Styria have fine iron* 
In consequence of this subterranean wealth,. Germany has 
iq)W2ffidB of 1000 mineral 8{uang$t,ta numb^ exceeding that 
of asiy other comitry m Europe. The: moat, cekbiatefk are 
Carlsbad, in Bohemia; Toplitz, in Austria; Sei.T9, 
in the Upper Rhine ; and Pyrmdnt, in WestphalsEu 

Government. Most of the German princes are despotic 

* See Butler's QacflT. in Roman Hist. Index, Hereynian Fo* 
rest, Part H. 
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in thek own tecritory. The two leading monarchies are 
those o£ Austria andPrussia. 

JReiigion* DiSeseot religious^ sects divide Germany. 
Of these,. the Protestants and Catholics, who are nearly 
equal in numhers,, are the j^incipaL The former are 
chiefly in.Ae NoEtbera states,, the. latter in those of the south- 

hduiManU^ The German peo]^ were considened as 
a prifcmti¥e nation by the andentKr. Among the earliest 
inhahilante of the northern parta were the Cimbri and Teu- 
tones. The modinm Germans bear a high character. They 
are bnure, sincere and faithftd i kmd and hospdicable ; and 
possess good sense with a natural excellence of hearty 
which mixes itself with every thing. With much internal 
vivacity, and of that cheerfulness of temper which has been 
aptly called the music of the soul, they are, nevertheless, a 
reading and thinking people. A love of literature is found 
even among the Ibwer classes,, whills the minds of the 
men and women of superior rank are highly accomplished, 
and tbdr company is delightfuf.Sind blameless. From its 
patient virtue, industry, and reflection, Germany may be 
called a wise country — a tend of seriousness and truth. 

i/mgftfa^e. Literature, ^c. The German language, 
which has the Teutonic for its parent, is copious; but, 
having many consonants, possesses stlrength rather than 
euf^ony, and, like the Latin, iis involved m, its construction. 

Th^ Qermans can boast a greater number of useful dis- 
coveries and inventions than any ptiier European countiy. 
While, by their having been the flrst who made clocks and 
v^atcbes, they have enabled m^ to note, and dierefore to 
improve time, his richest possession :. they also claim two 
out of the four great inventions which have most influenced 
the d^sdhy of nations* — ^those of printing and gunpowder. 

* The four iuventioDS whieh lu^e most influeocedtbe interests 
of mankind are those of Printing, the Mariner's Compa88>Gttn!- 
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The universities and literati of Germany are among the 
most learned in Europe ; though more particularly distin^ 
guished for the severer studies of natural philosophy and 
mathematics, of theology, metaphy^cs, and philology, 
Germany now boasts of poets whose works prove that the 
laurels of the Muses can flourish on its soil. Klopstock, 
whose genius was inflamed by reading Milton and Young, 
and who, for his Christian Pbalms, has been called the 
David of the New Testamoit, was the founder of the Ger- 
man school of poetry, and the mantle of poetic inspira- 
tion has fallen on his successors, Widand, Schiller, and 
Goethe* 



THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 

The Austrian Empire includes, besides its German ter- 
ritories, the following jdiyisions : 

A considerable pcMrtion of the North of Itafy, containing 
the districts and cities of Vepice, Mantua, and Milan, which 
will be treated of under that country. 

Austrian Poland, having the provmccis of Galicia and 
Buckovina, in which are the town of Lembuig and the 
famous salt mines of Wielitzka, near Cracow. 

Istria and Dalmatia, districts on . the N. and E. sides of 
the Adriatic, with the Ulyric isles. Istrii^ has the commer- 
cial port of Fiume ; and Palmatia, which i» noted for fine 
tipaber, has Ragusa for its capital, and the port of Cattara 

Hung^, Transylvania, Sclavonia, and Croatia. 

Crovemment. Francis II., the present Emperor of Aus- 
tria, who was born in 1768, and ascended the throne^ in 
1792, is despotic throughout his dominions. He is the 

powder, and the Steam Engine. The discovery which will, per- 
haps, most affect the population of the world is that of vaccine, 
inoculation. 
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greatest sovereign iii GermaDy, aad his empire ranks 
among the four leading states of Europe. 

Religion and Population^ The Roman Catholic reli- 
gion prevails in the Austrian territories, the total population 
of which is about 30 millions. . * 

HUNGARY.* 

Situation, ^. Hungary, which was a district of an- 
cient Pannonta, is an eastern portion of the Austrian domi« 
nions. It lies between the 45th and 49th deg. of N. hL, 
and has for its capital Presburg, on the Danube. 

Boundaries. On the N. by Austrian Poland, from which 
it is separated by the Carpathian chain ; on the S. and £• 
by Tittkey ; and on the W. by Germany. 

Surface, Hungary is in general a level country, as may 
be inferred from the many rivers by which it is traversed. 
The Carpathian chain in the N., and the mountains of 
Transylvania in the £., give, however, an elevated .charac- 
ter to those parts. 

Products. The country, which b fertile, has the y^efable 
products of the N. and S., and in some districts produces 
the finest grapes in Europe. Hungary is rich in mineral 
stores, yielding gold, silver, copper, and iron ; and that 
beautiful gem, the true opal, is its peculiar product. The 
Hungarian horses are much admired. 

Divisions, There are two divisions. 1. Upper Hun- 
gary: chief places, Presburg, the cap., Schemni^ and 
Tokay. 2. Lower Hungary : chief places,. Buda, the cap.^ 
and Pest To the S. £. of Hungary is Transylvania, hav- 
ing Hermanstadt for its capital. 

Rivers and Mountains, The Rivers Danube, Drave, 



* Hungary obtaiued its modem name from the Huns who 
settled in it. ' ^ 
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Save, and Tiess, with the Krapak or Caipatfaian m^ui- 
tains. 

Lakes, Flatten See and Neundler, both in the W«. of 
Hungary. 

Places, Sfc, On the banks of lake Neusldler, Prince Esterhazy, 
who is esteemed the richest subject in Europe, has a magnificent 
seat. 

Presburg, the modem capital of Hungary, is beaatifnlly 
seated on the Danube. The Emperors of Austria are crowned 
here, and in the castle are kept the regalia. 

BvDA, the ancient capital and residence of the Hungarian 
kings, has magnificent hot batlis. 

Chemnitz and Schemnitz are rich mining towns; tiie former 
baring gold, and the latter silver mines. 

ToKAV is celebrated for its wine, which, as it reaches the lips 
only of the higher ranks, has been dignified wltb the tiUe of Im- 
perial Tokay. 

Rivers, The Danube^ one of the leadimr features of Hungary, 
enters it a little E. of Vienna ; having passed Presburg and Buda, 
it turns short to the S., and then flowing E., enters Turkey near 
Belgrade* 

The Save rises in Camiola, separates Austria from Turkey, 
and joins tlie Danube at Belgrade. 

Th^ Drave, which has its source in the Tyrol moontidfts, 
unites with the Danube at Esseck, in Sdavonla. 

The TiESS, the second in rank of Hungarian rivers, rises in 
the Carpiathian cliain, crosses Hungary from the N., and, after a 
cdurse of 450 miles, faUs into the Danube, W. of Belgrade. 

Inhabitants. The Hungarians are a biave and noUe 
race, and their services are much valued in the cavalry of 
the Austrian army. In person nature has beoi bounteous; 
The Hungarian' women are beautiftil, and the men are^ 
robust, handsome, and finely shaped. Their pecuGar dress 
has been copied by our Hussars.* 

* In the Hungarian language Huszar means the twentieth; 
because, twenty peasants were obliged to provide one bocseiDan 
for the country. 
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GaoemmetU* The government is a monarchy, formerly 
elective, 'but now hereditary in the house of Austria* The 
States are a kind of aristocratic senat^ 

Btligum, The R(»nan Catholic. 

POLAND. 

Poland was partially dismembered, in 1772, by the 
three neighbouiing powers, Russia, Austria, and Prussia; 
and in 1794 they divided the whole among themselves and 
entirely abolished the kingdom. By the Congress held at 
Yienna in 1815, it was, however, agreed to erect a con- 
siderable part of ancient Poland bto a separate state under 
the protection of Russia.. Warsaw was restored to its for- 
mer rank of capital, and Cracow was made a free ci^« 
Poland, notwithstanding, is only the shadow of what it 
once was, and we may exclaim with the poet, << Alas! poor 
country, almost ashamed to know itself!" 

Bwindaries* It is now bounded on the N. by East 
and West Prussia ; on the S. by Galicia ; on the £• partly 
by the river Bi^ and a line continued northwards to lat. 
54 ; and on the W« by Brandenburg and SDesia. 

Division. Poland consists of the former districts of New 
East Prussia (or the greater part of it) on the N. ; of Little 
Pokmd on the S.; and of Great Poland, sometimes called 
Southern Phissia, on thee W« 

Places, Warsaw, the capital, on die Vistula^ is a large city, 
in which the two extremes of wealth and poverty, of fine edifices 
aid mean dwellings, give an afiiecting proof of an oppressed and 
ill-governed country. 

Cracow, also on the Vistnla, was the ancient ciq>ital, and here 
the PoUsh kings were crowned. This once magnificent city has 
neither arts nor manufactures, and exhibits a melancholy pic- 
ture of fsdlen greatness. The royal palace, once the residence of 
the CaMmhrs, Sigismnndis, and Sobieskis, is now a poor-house ! 

Rher. The Vistula xises in Silesia, not for from the Oder^ 

p2 
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flows by Cracow, Warsaw, Thorn, and Dantzick, and fiJls by 
different channels into the Baltic, after a course of 600* miles. 

Surface, ^c. Polkid is a level country, and has a tem- 
perate climate. Its chief products are, com, copper*, tin, 
and lead. Very recent accounts state that its manufactures 
are reviving and its general condition improving. 

Government, The government of Poland, when it was 
an independent state, had a mixed form, being r^al and 
aristocratic. The crown was elective and the king was 
chosen by the nobles, gentry, and clergy, Stanislaus^ who 
closed the series of Polish sovereigns, was dethroned in 
1794, and sent.to St Petersburgh, where he died. 

Religion, The Roman Catholic. 

InhohitanU* The Poles, who are supposed to be of 
Tartarian origin, are of a lively dispositicm. The higher 
ranks are polite and elegant in their manners. 

PRUSSIA. 

BoundarieSi ^c. Prussia is bounded on the N. by the 
Baltic; on the S. by modem Poland; on the £. by Russia; 
and on the W. by Germany. Its capital is Koningsberg, 
on the Pregel. ' • 

Divisions, It has two principal divisions^ called East 
and West Prussia. The chief places of the former are, 
Koningsberg, the cap,, and Piku, its port. West Prusaa 
has Dantzick, the cap,. Thorn, and Culm. 

Rivers. The Vistuh, Pregel, and Mernd* ^ 

Cities, Koningsberg, a large and populous cily, has some fine 
buUcUngs. Pilau is its port for ships of great burdien. 

Dantzick, well situated on the Vistula, near the Baltic, is 
strongly fortified, and has a great export trade, especially in corn 
and timber. 

Thorn, on the Vistula, is dear to science as the birth-place of 
Copernicus^ the astronomer, who taught the true solar sjstem — 
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Jke revolution of ike earth, and of the other planets, round the 
■sun. 

M£M SL has the finest harbour in the Baltic. 

BUfers, The Pregel falls into the Baltic near Koningsberg. 

The Memel. which rises in the government of Grodno, (L(- 
thuania,] under the name of Niemen, having entered Prussia, is 
called Memel, and falls into the Baltic near the town of Memel. 
In conjunction with the Nieper, it forms a communication be- 
tween the Baltic and the Black sea. The products of northern 
and soutiiem Europe are thus excBanged. 

Surface, East and West Prussia are level districts. 
The sea coast is remarkable for two inlets of the sea, 
spreading into large, but shallow sheets of water, and 
fenced from the Baltic by long, narrow slips of land. 
They are named the Frische and the Cunsche Haf ; the 
word Haf meaning a salt lake. 

Climate and Products* The air is cold but salubrious. 
The chief products are, com, hemp, and flax* Amber, an 
object of ornament and curiosity, is found on the shores of 
the Baltic* 

Government and Religion, Frederic William IV., the 
present king, who was bom in 1770, and began to reigti 
in 1795, is a despotic monarch. The religion of Prussia 
is the Lutheran. 

Political rank, Prussia, litde £aivoured by nature as to 
soil and climate, was raised to poUtical distinction by the 
creative genius and warlike energies of Frederic II., who 
found two nuUions and a half of subjects when he ascended 
the throne, and having withstood the united efforts of the 
three great continental powers, left six miUions of people 
and an increased territory at his death. *Though Prussia is 
not a power of the very first class, its political influence is 
great ; and in Germany, it is inferior only to tiiat of Aus- 



* Amber is supposed to be a kind of bitumen that issues from 
the earth in a Uqitid state, and is afterwards indurated by expo- 
snre to the sur. 
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tria* It it a military state ; but its ports on the Baltic may 
in time give it commercial and maritime rank. 

Population* The population of the Prussian monarchy 
was, in 1823, nearly twelve millions. 
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Situation, This small, but interesting country, the an- 
cient Helvetia^ which for its romantic scenery has been 
called a world of wonders, lies in a central part both of 
Europe and of the N. temperate zone. It is remadcable for 
mountains and lakes; is one of the feW' countries of Emxype 
which have no sea coast; and is the highest region of that 
quarter of the globe. So great is its general elevation, 
that one of its vaUeys^ GrindelwakI, rises 3150 feet above 
the level of the sea ; aheight neariy equal to tint of Snow- 
don, the loftiest mountain in Wales. 

Boundaries and Extent, Switzerland is bounded on 
the N. and £. by Germany ; <m the S. by Italy ; and on 
the W. by France. It extends from the 45^ to the 46& 
deg. of N. iat. 

Capital Bern, on die Aar, in 47 d^. (^N. ktt, and 
about 7^ of E. long., being 4 d^ees and a half south of 
London. Bern, which is more than 4000 feet above the 
level of the sea, is the most elevated capital in Europe. 

Divisions* Switzerland, formerly divided into 13 can- 
tons, now consists of 22 : viz. 

Northern. 
(Beginning on the East.) 

Cantons, Chief Places. 

Thurgau ••••«Franenfieki. 



* Switzerland has its name from tibe cfintan of Sdiweitz, because 
that flistrict was one of the earliest friends of Swiss freedom. 
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Cuiions* Chkfplaoes. 

Appenzd ••«••••••••••••••••• Appenzd. 

StGaU StGaU. 

Schafiausen Schaffiunen. 

Zuridi Zurich. 

Aaigau ^ Aargaiu 

Zng Zi^. 

Basle • ftBaale. 

Soleure • •Soleure. 

Central. 
(Beginning on the East) 

Crrisons • • Genre. 

G^aris •...••..••• ••Glaris. 

Scfawdtz ••••••••••••••••••• ttSchweitz* 

Uri ^.Altorf. 

UnderwaUen ••• •••••••Stantz* 

Lucerne •••• Lnceme. 

Wbstern. 

Bern ••• •••• Bern. 

Freybnrg •••.•..•..•.••..• • ••Freyburg. 

Neufdiatel •Neufchatel. 

F^ysdeVaud Lausanne. 

Gmieva • • Geneva. 

Southern. 

Teasino • • • Bellinzona. 

TheValais •* Sion. 

Chief Rivers. The Rhine, Rhone, and Aar. 

Lakes. Constance, between Switzerland and Germany; 
Zuridi, in the canton of Zurich ; Lucerne, in that of Lu- 
cerne; lakes Neufchatel and Geneva, in the west, and 
those of Thun and Brientz, in the canton of Bern. 

Mountains. The vast chain of the Alps ; the principal 
summits of which are, mount Blanc, mount Bernard, mount 
Cervin, mount Rosa, mount Simplon, and St. Gothard. 
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Places, Bern, the finest town of Switzerland, is in a strikiog 
situation, on a bold eminence, at the foot of which runs the Aar, 
almost encircling the town. Its tranquil grandeur givet it the 
appearance of a Roman city, and it is a placeof singular neatness 
and beauty; for the former of which it is much indebted to the 
wise custom of employing criminals in cleansing and repairing 
the streets. 

Bazil or Basle, the largest town of Switserland^- is nobly 
seated on the Rhine, where that river makes a sudden bend to 
the north, and becomes navigable. Hans Holbein, the painter, 
who came to England in the reign of Kenry VIII., and painted 
the portraits of the leading characters of his court, was bom at 
Basil ; and the learned Erasmus, who selected it as the retreat 
of his declining years, is buried in the cathedKiI. 

Zurich, delightfully seated on a lake of the same name, has, 
from its love of literature and the numbep of its eminent men, 
been called the Athena of Switzerland. Gesner, the poet, author 
of the Death of Abel, and many pastorals ; Lavater, the physiog- 
nomist ; and Zimmermann, who wrote on Solitnde, were boru 
here. At Zuridi are kept the bow and arrow with 'which Tell, 
the hero,* thouf^ not the author of Swiss liberty, is siud to have 
struck the apple off his son's head at Akorf, in ^e canton of Uri. 

Geneva, finely placed at the W. extremity of the lake, just 
where its waters flow out and form the Rhone, is the most po- 
pulous town in Switzerland, having 22,000 inhabitants. It is 
famed for education, talent, and correct morals ; and has been 
call.ed the metropolis of Protestant Europe, as placed in opposi- 
tion to papal Rome. Here Calvin preached the doctrines of the 
Reformation, and here he died in 1549. 

Lausanne enjoys a charming situation on the N. side of the 
lake of Geneva. Here was interred Amadeus VIII., Duke of Sa- 
voy, who twice resigned his crown, " a golden ca,re^ and sought 
in the shades of retirement that happiness which the splendour 
of courts and marshalled pomp of armies often fail to give. . At 
Lausanne died, in 1823, Mr. Kemble, the first tragedian of bis 
time. 

♦ Stauflfacher, Walther Fiirst, and Arnold 3e Melcbtal, are re- 
garded as the three founders of the Swiss libeity, because they 
laid the foundation of the revolt against the Austriau power. 
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Chiilon Castle, whose soow-white battlements are erected 
on a roek In the lake of Gene?a, shines in Swiss history, and is 
the scenes of one of Lord Byron's poems. 

Sarmbn valley, which has recently been the subject of an in- 
teresting public exhibition at the Diorama, near Regent's Park, 
is in the cantotf of Underwalden, one of the wildest regions of 
Switzerland.* 

HospBNTHAL, in the canton of Uri, is the highest village in 
Switzerland, being 4549 feet above the level of the sea. It has 
34 houses, with a church and chapel. 

JUoen, The Rhinb springs from three sources near mount St. 
Gothard, which unite at Coire, in the Orison country. It passes 
through lake Constance, and, issuing from its W. side, goes to 
Schafiausen, near which it has a remarkiible fitdl ; then flowing 
to Basle, it leaves Switzerland, and enters Germany. It after- 
wards visits the United Provinces, wliere it divides into branches 
which fidl into the- sea by different channels. Hie length of its 
Switi course is 220 miles. 

The Rhonx rises between tiie Orimsel and Furca mountains, 
in the. neighbourhood of the Rhine, but ^es an opposite and 
westward direcdon. Having crossed the VaQilH ^^ enters the 
lake of Geneva, and, issuing from it at the opipteite end, passes 
the town of Geneva, soon after which it leaves Switzerland and 
becomes a French river. The length of lis StDtss course is 90 
miles. 

The Aar, an impetuous stream, wholly confined to Switzer* 
land, rises in the centre of tiie country, flows through lakes 
Brientz and Thnn, passes Bern and Soieure, and joins the 
Rhine. The rapid Rsuss, issuing from lake Lucerne, and the 
transparent Limmat, coming from the lake of Zurich, unite with 
the Aar. 

Mouniaim. The Alps constitute the, most remarkable feature 
of Switzerland. Mount Blanc,' so named from the deep mantle 
of snow,' which not only clothes its summit, but reaches far 
down its sides, rises 15,662 feet above the level of the sea, and 
has usually been considered the most elevated point in Europe. 
Mount Rosa is, however, thought by some to be higher. 

Mount St. Bernard, which has on it a rddgious hospice with 
' I — 1 .... I..., 

• The town of Sarnen is in lat. 47 N., long. 8 E. 

f3 
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twelve monks and twenty-six domestics, was founded in tlie 
eleventh century by St. Bernard de Manche^ a gentleniaa of S»* 
voy. The monks receive the poor without payment; and succour 
distressed travellers by sending out the domestics every morning 
during the winter on different routes, In these charitable offices 
they are assisted by dogs regularly tndned to search for persons 
buried in the snow. The convent of St. Bernard, whidi is 8314 
feet above the level of the sea, is the highest p^rmantni^ inha- 
bited spot in Europe,* 

Mount Rosa, thus named from its resemblance to an expanded 
rose, is situated N. of mount St. Bernard^ in about 46 deg. of N. 
^., and 8 of E. long. 

. Mount SiMpLON is celebrated for the magnificent road which 
Bonaparte made over it that he might always have a commodious 
passage for his armies into Italy. This miraele of art, which 
rivalled the labours of ancient Rome, and triumphed over nature 
herself, forms a principal entrance into Italy. 

Lakei, Whilst Constance is distinguished for its superior 
depth and si^e among tiie Swiss lakes, those of Lvcbrnb and 
C^BNBVA are the most beautiful, Lucerne is called the lake of the 
Four sylvan Ci|iit^is,^eing surrounded by the districts of Lucerne, 
Schweitz, Uri, ttid Underwalden. The lake of Geneva presents 
one of the most Interesting and elegant of forma— liiat of a cres- 
cent—and has delightful scenery. *^ The Ifike of Geneva," says a 
celebrated traveller, ** seems formed to inspire beholders with a 
love of nature." 

Delightful lake ! whose margin, gay and green. 
Smiles in soft contrast to the rugged scene 
Qf stem-browed Alps, whose storms eternal roll, — 
How much thy varied charms entrance tiie soul ! 
With what high passions must thy prospect move 
The heart that beats to libierty and love! 
Around, fair freedom builds her lofty throne. 
And rocks and valour guard it for her own. 

AlKIN. 



* On the side of mount Rosa, in the region \>f eternal snow, 
are some miners' cabins, which are esteemed the most elevated 
dwellings in Europe, but they are habitable only two months iu 
the year. 
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SurfausB. Switzerland has been called an epitome of 
Etffope in tbe sublime and beantiful of nature. The 
gigantic Alps, their summits crowned with eternal snow, 
and glittering with ice amidst the r^;ions of storms, boldly 
rise above the clouds, presenting a magnificent spectacle; 
while tast tracts of glaciers, separated by forests, com^ 
fields, and vinqrards, together with lovely lakes, and fertile 
valk3rs studded with happy cottages, give an interest to 
scenes which both delight and astonish. 

C^nuUe. Switzerland has not a very happy clmiate. 
Whilst its vdst mountains, the nursery of cold and st<Mins, 
render the winter severe, the summer is often sultry in 
consequence of the heat reflected from the mountains, and 
of the confinement of die air by them within the narrow 
valleys. The longest day is of 15 hours and a half. 

ProducU* The linens, silks, and watehes, (^ Switzer- 
land, are much esteemed; and cattle, which in the simplest 
nationsconstitute the peasant's wealth, are suocessfullyreared. 

liihahUcmts. A high moral character distirtguishcs the 
Swiss, arisii^ partly from their beii^ shut out from the 
corruptions of ^e world by their motmtains. Thifty are 
industrious, teitiperate, and intell^;ent Rich in the boun- 
ties of nature, and content with a few things, they seem to 
realize the descriptions of early ages. A Swiss cottage is a 
lively image of comfort, neatnett, and pastoral simplicity 
The true value of the Scripture maxim, tibat a good name 
is better than riches, is no where more felt than in this 
comparatively poor, but happy country. Switzerland en- 
joys no political power, but its name always excites ideas 
favourable to the inhabitants. 

Government, Switzerland, as the ancient Helvetia^ 
formed one of the early conquests of Caesar.* In more 

• See Butler's Quest, in Roman Hist., Helvetia, Index, 
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modem times it constituted a part of the German empire* 
With the house of Austria it remained imtil the oppression 
of its rulers excited the Swiss to revolt in 1 307, and, after 
a glorioys struggle, they established themselves as a free 
and independent state. Switzerland is a federative republic, 
consisting of independent cantons, governed by their own 
laws and magistrates. 

Religion, Some of the cantons profess the Protestant 
and some the Catholic religion. • . 

Language, The Swiss speak German, Frendi, or Ita- 
lian, as the several cantons border on Germany, France, or 
Italy. . ! 

Population, The population of Swit^laad is com- 
puted at 1,700»000. Of these, a million are Protestants. 



SPAIN. 

SitiuUion. Spain, which was known to the ancients 
under different names,* is in the southwest part of Eu- 
rope and central portion of the N. Temperate zone. It is 
strongly marked by nature for a distinct r^on of the Eu- 
ropean continent. 

Boundaries, Spain is bounded on the N. by the bay of 
Biscay and France, from which latter it is separated by the 
Pyrenees; on the S. it has the Atlantic and Mediterranean; 
and on the W., Portugal with the Atlantic. 

Extent, It lies between the 36th and 44th deg. of N. 
lat, and from the 10th deg. of W. to the 3d of E. long. 
The length is about 700 miles, and the breadth 600. 



* By the Greeks it was called Iberia from the river Ibenis (the 
Ebro) , and Hesperia from its extreme situation in the west. The 
Romans called it ffispania, the derivation of which has been 
differently accounted for. 
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Capital, Madrid, on the Mansanares, in lat. about 40 
deg. N., and long. 3 deg. 30 min. W. It is 1 1 degrees 
and a half more south than London, and being 2,200 feet 
above the level of the sea, is, next to Bern, in Switzerland, 
the most elevated capital of Europe* 

Surface, The interior of Spain is cross^ by long 
mountain-ridges, interspersed with luxuriant plains and 
valleys. The southern provinces are decorated by fragrant 
pasturage, and groves of orange, cori, and chesnut trees, 
with rich vineyards. 

Climate, Spain has a fine dimate; the summer-heat 
being tempered by sea breezes. In the central parts, the 
winter is rendered severe by the elevated tracts. The 
longest day is of 15 hours' duration, in the N., and of 14 
in the South. 

Products, To no country of Europe has nature been a 
greater friend than to Spain : it has com, wine, and oil, to 
strengthen and cheer the heart of man. The Spanish wool 
is very fine, and the steel, celebrated in the time of the 
Romans,* is highly valued for its supei^or temper, sup- 
posed to be acquired from the qusdity of the waters 
through which it passes. Among the exports are, cork, 
anchovies, and barilla.f 

Divisions, There are fourteen provinces, viz. 

NORTHERN;. 
Promiices, Chief Towns, 

Galicia • • • • • • •ComposteUa, Corunna, FerroL 

Asturias* • Oviedo. 

Biscay •••••• Bilboa, St. Sebastian. 

* And Spaniards temper steel for war. Dryden's yirgil, 

t Barilla is a rich vegetable salt obtsuued from a plant of ex-- 
pensive and troublesome cultivation. It is used in making glas» 
and soap, and in bleaching linen. 
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Towards the Pyrenean Mountains, 
Provinces. Chief Towns. 

Navarre •••••Pampeluna* 

Arragon • • • • Saragoesa. 

Catalonia • • • • •Barcelona. 

Eastern. 
Valencia • • • • • • • • . Valencia^ Alicant 

Murcia • ••••••••• •Murcia, Carthagena. 

Southern. 

Granada Granada, Malaga. 

Andalusia Seville, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Cordova. 

Western. 

Leon • • Leon, Salamanca, Valladolid. 

Estremadura ••••••• •Badajos. 

Central. 

Old Castile ••Burgos. 

New Castile •• Madrid, TcMo. 

Chief Rivers. The Ebro, in the N. £• ; the Minho and 
Douro, towards the N. W.; the Tagus, in the centre ; and 
the Guadiana and Guadalquivir, in the S. 

Mountains. The Spanish mountains are arranged in 
distinct chains. They are, the Pyrenees, between Spain 
and France ; the mountains of Asturias, runnii^ along the 
north coast ; the Castilian chain, which extends from 
Soria on the N. E. and runs S. W. towards Portugal ; the 
Toledo mountains, nearly in the centre of Spain; the 
Sierra* Morena, in Andalusia; and the Sierra Nevada, 
between that province and Granada. 

• The term Sierra, peculiar to Spain, and derived from the 
Latin serra, (a saw,) implies a chsdn of mountains whose succes* 
sive peaks resemble a saw. 
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Mont Perdu/ the loftiest of the Pyrenees, is about 11,000 En- 
gUsh feet high. In the Sierra Morena, Cervantes has laid th« 
scene of Don Quixote's exploits. 

Capeg. Capes Ortega!, Estaca, and Finisterre, in Ga* 
licia; Trafalgar, S. of CacUz, in Andalusia; Tariffa, near 
Gibraltar; Falos, inMurcia; and Creus, in Catalonia. 

The point del Estaca, situated alittle £• of cape Ortegal, 
is the most n<»rthem; Finisterre, the most western; Tar^ 
the most southern; and Creus, the most eastern points <^ 
Spain. At cape Trafalgar the illustrious Nelson finished 
his glorious career, Oct 21, 1805. 

Jdands. Msyorca, Minorca, and Ivica, in the Mediter- 
ranean* 

Bays. The bay of Biscay, between France and Spain, 
beginning at Ushuit isle, o£P the W. coast of France, and 
ending at cape Finisterre, in ^ N. W. part of Stnin. 
Ferrol, Corunna, and Vigo, bays, in Galicia. The bays of 
Cadiz and Gibraltar in the S., with those of Cardis^ena 
and Alicant in the E. 

Placet. Madrid, seated in a plain surrounded by mountains, 
and nearly in the centre of Spain, is about 300 miles from the 
sea every way. The Mansanares, on which it stands, being a 
torrent in winter and shallow in summer, gives It few commer- 
cial advantages. North of Madrid is the Escurial, one of the 
largest and most costly palaces in Europe. It was built by Philip 
II. to commemorate the victory which he gained, in 1557, over 
the French at St. Qniutin, in France. At Aranjuez and Ilde- 
FONso are royal palaces. 

Seville, next in size to Madrid, and sometimes called the 
capital of Spsdn, has a fine cathedral. Segars and suuff are 
among the manufactures; and from it the Seville oranges are 
named. 

Cadiz, the first commercial port in Spun, was, before the 
Spanish American possessions were separated from it, the chief 
deposit of their wealth. 

Barcelona, the chief commercial port of Spain on the Medi- 
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terranean, has more flourishing manufactures than any other part 
of the kingdom. Near it is Montaerrat, a solitary mounttdn, 
having on one of its sides a monastery of peculiar construction : 
fifteen hermitages are placed among the woods and the .pinnacles 
of its rockSy which have a pyramidical shape, or in cavities hewn 
out of them. 

Malaga, the third commercial port of Spain, is celebrated for 
ral^ns, and for the wine called Mountain, fh)mits being the pro* 
cluce of the neighl>ouring elevations. Carthaobna, founded by 
Asdrulml of Carthage, and named after that city, is the ]:rilace from 
which Hannibal began his extraordinary march to invade Italy.* 

Gibraltar, the ancient Calpe, a rock Impregnable by nature 
and arty belongs to the English, by whom it was taken, under 
Sir George Rooke, in Queen Anne's reign. During the siege* by 
the French and Spaniards, which lasted three years, it was nobly 
defended by General Eliot, afterwards Lord Heathfield. * 

Salamanca, wMch has the best university in Spain, boasts a 
splendid victory gidned by the illustrious Wellington over the 
French, in 1812 ; as does also Vittoria, in Biscay. 

At St. Juste, near Placentia, died, in 4558, the renowned 
Emperor Charles V., who, weary of empire and of political and 
religious strife, resigned his crown, and here sought repose in a 
monastery. 

Xeres, in the S. W. of Estremadura province, gave name to 
the wine called Sherry .f 

Rivers, The Ebro, the ancient Iberus, rises in the Asturias 
chain, crosses Navarre, Arragon, and Catalonia, and enters the 
Mediterranean near Tortosa. The canal of Arragon^ 250 miles 
long, connects, by means of the Ebro, the Mediterranean with 
the Atlantic. 

The Tajo, or Tagus, the largest river in Spain, and formerly 
renowned for golden sandjs, rises in the west of Arragon, crosses 
New Castile and Estremadura, traverses Portugal, and, after a 
course of 450 miles, flows into the Atlantic. 

Th3 Guadiana takes its rise chiefly in the Sierra Morena 

* See Butler's Quest, in Roman Hist., Punic War. 

t The Spanish X is pronounced like our SA; hence Xeres i» 
corrupted to Sherez, and from that to Sherry. 
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thaiuy croates Estremadnra, and, having formed a boundary be^ 
tween Spain and Portugal, enters the Atlantic near T&Tora. 

The Guadalquivir also has its source in the Sierra Moreua 
mouutunsy passes Seville, and, having crossed Andalusia, joins 
the Atlantic near Cadiz. 

The DouRO rises in Old Castile, traverses the province of 
Leon, enters Portugal a little bejend Zamora, and, after become 
ing the boundary lietween that Idngdom and Spain, flows into 
the Atlantic at Oporto. 

The MiNHO, which is the coast. separation between Spain acd 
Portugal, rises in Galicia and fisdls into the Atlantic. 

Goverufnent, Spain, which for a long time was divided 
into separate kingdoms, was first united under one crown 
in the perscnis of Ferdinand and Isabelku The efforts re- 
cently made to establish a free constitution having ^led, 
the country is still governed by a despotic sovereign. Fer- 
dinand VII., the present king, was bom in 1784, and began 
to reign in 1808. 

Political rank. With resources which, under a wise govern- 
ment, might render Spain a power of the first class, its political 
weight is small. Its great extent of coast on the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean offers a ready communication with southern £a» 
rope and the New World, and gives it many commercial and 
naval advantages. 

Religion. The Roman Catholic, accompanied by a 
bigotry and superstition which have peopled numerous 
religious houses with monks and nuns. There are in 
Spain, says a learned writer, 200,000 ecclesiastics. 

Population. The expulsion, in 1492, of the Jews, and 
of the Moors, in 1614, greatly thinned the population of 
Spain, which is now about eleven millions. 

Inhabitants. Spain was originally peopled by the Celts 
from Gaul, and by the Moors from Mauritania, in Africa, 
In the north, especially in Biscay and Asturias, the people 
are active and martial, and inherit the character of their 
ancestors, who, as Cantabrian^, long resisted .the Romaiv 
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arms* In the central and southern parts the superior rmbi 

are grave and proud, while indolence prevails among aD« 

The Spaniards have warm pasaons ; they ane revengeful, 

and have not learned the Cluristian precept to forgive. 

Laagwige, LUeraturty ^c. The Spanish tongue is one of the 
three great southern dialects which are deriTed item the LaUn. 
It has also a mixture of the Teutonic, enriched hf the Arabic. 
Spsun has literary distinction, and is peculiarly the region of 
poetry and romance. The sixteenth century was its brightest 
poetic age. Qubveda, author of << The Visions;" Lonfz de 
VBOA,the most prolific writer that eyer liyed;* and Cervantes, 
who has added so much to the stores pf innocent amusement by 
his immortal Don Quixote, enjoy the highest fome. In pidnting. 
Morales, called the divine, Velasquez, and MuRiLLO,t ^^ 
most distinguished. 
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Situation. Portugal, the ancient Lusitania^ oecupies 
nearly the whole western side of the Spanish peninsula. 
It is the most westeriy country of Europe, and lies in the 
warm part of the N. temperate zone. 

Boundaries. Portugal is bounded on the N. and E. by 
Spain, and on the S. and W. by the Atlantic. The river 
Minho divides it towards the ncnrth from Spain, while the 
Guadiana is its southern boundary. 

^ He wrote 2400 pieces : of these, about 300 have been pub- 
lished in 24 vols, quarto. 

t Murillo died by falling from a scaffold while engaged in the 
labours of his divine art; a death similar to that of the late 
English artists, Stothard and Gibbons. The former died while 
copying a figure in a church in Devonshire, and the latter while 
empbyed at Cbatsworth house, in the county of Derby. 
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ExU9iL Between the 37th and 42d deg. of N. lat» and 
fixHn the 7th lo the 10th of W. long. The length is 300 
English miles, and the breoidth 100. 

Capital. Lisbon, on the Tagus^ and near the Atlantic, 
in lat. nearly 39 deg. N., and long. 9 deg. W., being 
About 12 degrees more south than London. It is better 
situated foir an intercourse with America than any other 
European csqpital. 

Surface, On the western side, Portugal has a long 
rai^ of coast. It is mountainous in the north-east; but 
thoi^ kas fertile than Spain, fan some delightful qpots. 
Numeious vineyards, crystal streams, verdant vales, and 
graves of orange, ]emon> and cork-trees, render the 
scenery varied and beautif uL 

Clmate. Jhe climate of Portugal is remarkably sali^ 
brious; the air pure and miU; and the sky serene. At 
Lisbon, the days of fair weather are computed at 200 in 
die year, and those of ram seldom exceed 80. Consump* 
tive persons often visit the dly on accoimt of its mild 
climate. The bngest day in Portugal is of nearly fifteen 
hours* length. 

Products. Portugal has litde com, but abounds in 
wine, oUves, almonds, and oranges. 

Divisions. There are six provinces : 

NOBTHSRN. 

Provinoes. Chief Tovms. 

Entre Douro e Minho * . . • .Oporto, Braganza. 

Tralos Montes Miranda. 

Central. 
Beira .•...•....•.•••• ••Coimbra. 

Estremadura ••• ••••Lisbon, Cintra, Estremos, 

SetuvaL 

* Enire Douro e Minho; that is, the province between the 
rivers Douro and Minho. 
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SoUTHEtlN. 

Provinces, Chief Towng» 

Alentejo •..Evora, Elvas. 

Algarve Faro, Lagos. 

• < 

Rivers. The Minho, Douro, Tagus, and Guadiana, 
already mentioned under Spain, with the Mond^* The 
Mondego, a native stream, rises in the province of Bdra, 
passes Coimbra, and enters the Atlantic. 

Capes, Cape Mondego, N. of the river Mond^; cape 
Roca, or the Rock of Lisbon, the northern, and oqpe Espi- 
chel, the southern, limit of the bay of Lisbon. Capes St. 
Vincent and Mary, in Algarve. 

Sir John Jervis, having gained a great victory over the French 
and Spanish fleets, Febmary 14, 1797, ofif cape St. Vincent, was 
created Earl St. Vincent. 

Bays* Caldoa or Setuval, (commonly called St Ubes^) 
and Lagos bay, in the S« 

Ptacet. Lisbon, one of the most commercial diies of Europe, 
has a population of about 200,000, and some fine edifices. Like 
ancient Rome, it is built on seven hills.* An earthquake, in 1755, 
destroyed nearly the whole city, which has, however, been ele^ 
gantiy rebuilt. The wine called Lisbon comes from UtiHB place. 
The English have a burial-ground here, in which are intend Dr. 
Doddridge, an eminent Dissenting minister, and Fielding^ the 
celebrated novelist, who wrote Tom Jones. 
. Oporto, on the Douro, the second city of the kingdom for 
commerce and population, is the place where most of the Portu- 
gal wine (hence called Port) is shipped, f 

CiNTRA,X near Lisbon, has iip§ scenery, consisting of stupen- 

* Butler's Quest, in Roman Hist., the Foundation of Rome, 
chap. 1. 

t The number of pipes exported, in 1824, from Oporto, was 
26,742 ; of which 19,698 were sent to England. 

X Cintra, from some resemblance in its situation, has been 
compared with Malvern, near Worcester. 
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tlous rocks, wildly interspersed with wood and water ; a convent 
fixed on a mountain, and seeming to overhang the sea ; with a 
summer palace of Moresque architecture. 

Braganza, noted for shawls, gives title of Duke to the reign- 
ing family of Portugal. 

ovemment, Portugal was, until these few yeaiid, go- 
verned by an absolute monarch. But his power has been 
limited l^ recent events. The king has the title of " Most 
Faithful Majesty;" and his eldest son, that of " The In- 
fant." John Maria Joseph, the present sovereign, was bom 
in 1767, and began to reign in 1816. Portugal has little 
political weight, and is chiefly indebted for its existendb, as 
an independent state, to a close alliance with England. Its 
geographical position on the Atlantic gives it commercial 
advantages. 

Religion and Population. The Roman Catholic is the 
national religion of Portugal, which has neai^ly three mil- 
lions of inhabitants. 

Language, Literature, &c. The Portuguese tongue, though 
chiefly derived from the Latin, has many words of French origin* 
The literature of Portugal rose in the 15th century, the real 
epoch of her glory. Its genius, like that of Spain, shines in 
poetry and romance. In the reign of Emanuel t^peared Rib£yro 
and Saa de Miranda, the authors of some charming eclogues ; 
and Ferreira, the dramatic and lyric writer ; but Cabioens, at 
once the glory and shame of Portugal,, extinguishes every meaner 
light by t^e blaze of his genius. His Lusiad, an epic poem, 
cekhrating the expedition of Portugal to tbe east, has given him 
immortality. 

In the 15th century Portugal attracted the admiration of Eu- 
rope by numerous geographical discoveries; and while Columbus 
discovered a new world in the west, to Portugal belongs the 
honour of having Isdd open the east by Vasco de Gama's expe« 
dition round the Cape of Good Hope. 
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Situation, This interesdi^ region, called Hesperia by 
the Greeks^ and Italia by the Romans, and which has been 
so often celebrated by the poet, the orator, and the histo- 
rian, consists of a large peninsula situated in the soudiof 
Europe, and in a central part of the N. temperate zonew In 
shape it somewhat resembles the human 1^. 

Boundaries. Italy is bounded on the N. l^ the Alps, 
which divide it from France, Switzerland, and Germany; 
on the S. by the Mediterranean ; on the E. by the gulf of 
Venice ; and on the W. by the Mediterranean and France* 

Extent. From the 38th to nearly the 47th deg. of N. 
lat., and ^m the 7th to the 10th deg. of E. long* Tbi^ 
length is about 600 English miles; but its greatest breadth, 
that of the northern part, is not half that extent. 

CapitaL Though the different Italian states have their 
own capita], Rome is usually termed the metropolis of Italy. 
It i& on the Tiber and near the Mediterranean, in lat. 42 
deg. N., and long, about 12 E., being nine degrees and a 
half more south than London. 

Surfojce. Italy has a long range of coast on the Adria- 
tic and the Mediterranean. On the north are the Alps and 
the extensive plains fertilized by the Po and its tributary 
streams. Tuscany has been called the garden of Italy on 
account of its fine air and rich soiL In the centie of the 
peninsula, near the coast, is that fertile but unhealthy dis- 
trict the Pontine marshes. The greater part of the king- 
dom of Naples is mountainous. 

Climate. The climate of Italy is various. The air is 
generally serene, and an Italian sky, has, from its warmth 
and purity, become proverbial. The mountainous districts 
are, however, cold ; and the low country, near the shores, 
is unhealthy. The malaria^ as the exhalations from it are 
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termed, occasion dangerous slow fevers. The longest day 
is of 15 hours in the N. and of 14 in the S* 

Products. In Italy, which is called the garden of Eu- 
rope, Nature produces her gifts almost spontaneously: it 
has the richest fruits and most odoriferous flowers. Wme, 
olive oil, silk, and fruit, with capers, macaroni, and an- 
chovies, are exported to France and England ; and ftaly 
manufectures gold and silver stu£Gi, rich velvets, mirrors, 
and other glass ware. 

Divisions. Italy has the Mowing divisions : 

Northern. ,c 

Chief places. 
The Kingdom of Sardinia. • Turin, the oc^., Alessandria, 

and Genoa. 
Lomhardy, or the Austrian > Venice, Padua, Mantua, and 
States • 3 Iffilan. 

The Duchies of P^mna ♦ ? ,. tj, , 

- -, , . > Parma, Modena. 

andModenaf ) 

Cbntral. 

Tuscany, including Lucca j:.. Florence, the eap., L^;bom, 

Lucca, and Pisa. 

The Pope's Territories, or ? ''^"^^ *»* «*•' f j^f ' ^ 

thes£esoftheCh«rchC Zl!" "^^ v*^"; ^ 

J logna, and Urbmo, inland. 

Southern. 

The Kingdom of Naples. . • .Naples, the cap., Capua, Ta- 

rento. 



* Parma is' subject to Maria Lomsa, Archduchess of Austria, 
and late Empress of France, as consort of Bonaparte. 

t Modena is subject to the Archduke Francis d'Este. 

t Tuscany is subject to a branch of ihe House, of Austria. 
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Chief Rivers, The Po, running across the N. of Italy; 
the Amo, in Tuscany ; and the Tiber, in the centre of 
Italy. 

Mountains. The Alps, on the N.; the Appennines, 
extending through the country from N. to S. ; and Vesu- 
vius, eight miles S. of the city of Naples. 

Bay aiid Chdfs. The bay of Naples; the gulls of 
Gaeta and Salerno; and that of Tarento at the foot of 
Italy. 

Straits. The strait of Bonifacio, between Corsica and 
Sardinia, and that a| Messina, between Calabria and Sicily. 

Id the strait of Messina, and at the distance of 6047 yards 
from each other, are the Whirlpool Charybdis and the rock 
ScYLLA, which have been clothed with more than real terrors by 
geographers. In endeavouring to avoid the whirlpool,, mariners 
sometimes were dashed on the rock : hence the saying, when a 
person in attempting to avoid one difficulty fedla into another— 
" While wishing to avoid Charybdis, he isjl upon 3cylla." 

Islands. Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Elba, between Tus- 
cany and Corsica, Malta, Capreea, in the bay of Naples, 
and the Lipari isles, N. of Sicily. 

Capes. Cape di L^ica, the S. £•, and cape Spartivento, 
the S. W. point of Italy; c^pes P^ffisora, Faro, auid Bocho, 
in Sicily. 

Lakes. Lake Maggiore or Lougamo, atid lake Como» 
both N. of Milan; lake Garda,£. of Brescia; lake Perugia, 
W. of Perugia, and nearly in the centre of Italy. 

Places* Turin, an elegant city on the river Po, is the residence 
of the King of Sardinia. Its situation combines with the beauty of a 
rich country the sublimity of Alpine scenery. The arcades, which 
here, as at Bologna, form the lower story in most of the streets, 
protect passengers from rain and sunshine. 

Genoa rises from the Mediterranean like an ancient tiieatre, 
and its marble palaces, as ^ewed from the sea, well entitle it to 
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tbc epithet of the Superb.* Genoa has manufactures of damasks, 
aud of gold audiilver tissues. Its rioh velvets are iised^among other 
purposes, for the robes of the great while living, imd as a covc>r- 
isg'for their coffins when dead. (]«enoa boasts of ^giri||g.l)irth to 
Columbus, but has no right to glory in.au enterprise which ahe 
refused to encourage. 

Milan, the largest and most populous JtaUan dtj after Naples, 
is nlHiost ibeonlyfone of importance in the world which i^ not 
bniU upon a river.f The cathedra^ ! second only in dimensions 
.toi&t. Pejterfs at Rom^, is a beftutiful specimen of florid Oothiq, 
and is of Ae finest white marble, mdiich dazslas with its bright- 
xiesB when ito pinnacles are lighted up. J^ the 4un. Milan bm 
nDW^been for naoy years the centre of uSau literature. 

Hamtua Is ihe iSjtrongest;for4ification in Italy. The city is im- 
jBUCtiiBaed^y the biith of Viiigil» the prince of Latip poets, who 
•WM hon 70 yeafS'before Christ* aud floorkdied in the Angustan 
«0C. iMantiia«Diakm received their name from this place, In itbe 
same iwmy ;«s mUHMrs, originaUy speU mUamn, derived ^tbeir 
appellation from Milan. 

xVEiticB,iidiieh)wems to flMt iq>on theisea, Js bsilt «pon 72 
(snialiliiAsBds, and is the most extraordinary city in tiie .irodd. 
Instead of streets it has canals, and intercomse is kept up, sot 
•by coaiehes and - carts, but by boats called gondolas. A horse is 
never seen unless eaEhibitcd as^a slg^t. The.dty is magnSfiaest, 
and 'has namerotts bHdges, domes, aid palaces. !31ie oriental 
style-of-Hie Dveal palace, of the OaliiedHil, and .other aacieat 
buildings, reminds the tva^ller of the close oofinesion^ Veuiee 
wHh'G<nistaotlnople anj the East, before thediscovery of a pas- 
sage to India by the Cape of Good Hope transferred its wealth to 
•the central and northern nations of Europe. 

Parma exhibits a melancholy contrast of present poverty and 
fofrmer ••plendour. Its Cathedral is adorned by the fine pantings 
of'CoxTegio. 

•* The ItaMans designate their principal cities by characteristic 

appellations ; hence the following : Lucca, Ae >lDdu8trious ; 

'0eBi»a, the Superb; Bologna, the Fat; Florence, the Fair; 

Padua, Hbe Leaned ; Rome, the Holy ; Venice, the Wealthy ; 

X<iapk8, the Noble ; Milan, the Gnat; Bavenna, Uie Ancient. 

t See page 5 of this work. 

o 
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Near Lodi, in the Milanese, the Parmesan cheese is made 
which is said to be thus called because it was brought into notice 
by a Princess of Parma. 

Floubnce, delightftiUy seated on the Amo, and in a plain lux* 
iiriant with olive trees and vineyards, has, from Its patronage of 
literature, arts, and sciences, been regarded as the Athens of Italy. 
It boasts a noble Gallery of Pdntings and Antiques, the i^ory of 
which isv the fundus Venus de Medici, ''the bencUng statue that 
enchants the 'world ;" and which is deemed a personification of 
ail that is graceful, elegant, and beautiful, b the female form. 
The church of St. Croce, which has been called the Westminster 
Abbey of Florence on account of its monuments to the ilhistrlous 
dead, contains, among others, the remains of .CMUeo, the astro^ 
nomer ; of Machiavelli, the political writer ; and of Michael An- 
gelo, whose comprehenslre genius excelled in painting, sco^tnrey 
architecture, and poetry. Yet, among those who have i'mnorta- 
lized Florence, we look in vain for a memorial of him who was 
her highest ornament, and perhaps the most exalted genius of 
Italy — Dante. 

Leghorn, (Livomo,) the port of Tuacany, is the most com- 
mercial city of Italy. Among its exports are the straw-hats to 
which it gives name, and the celebrated Lucca oiL 

Bologna, a large and flourishing place, has the richest collec- 
tion of paintings of any Italian dty after Rome. ^ 

Rome, the mistress of the ancient. wor^d, and in modern times 
the seat of a spiritual empire, exten^ve and despotic, like its 
former one, is replete with relics of ancient grandeur. The city 
is still inclosed within the virall of the Emperor Aurelian, a cir- 
cult of about 12 miles, but two thirds of this space are covered 
with vineyards and gardens. Among its ruins we have only room 
to select the Pantheon for its beauty, and tiie Cousevm for its 
grandeur.* The former, which was erected in tiie reign of Au- 
gustus, and dedicated to all the Gods, is still entire, being now a 
' Christian church. The latter was an amphitheatre in which gla- 
diators fought with wild beasts. Among the churches of modern 
Rome that of St. Peter is pre-eminent, as the largest and the 
noblest that was ever consecrated to the Deity. The Vatican 

« In Butler's Quest, in Roman Hist will be found a list of the 
principal ruins at Rome. 
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palace, the winter residence of the Pope,* is celebrated for its 
library, and contains' the richest treasures of andent and modem 
arty liie fie^dere Apollo, and ^e Ina8te^-p|{^ce•' of Michael 
Aogelo aod Raphael. .: i ' 

Naples, hniU: like a theatre, on the.side.of i^ lofty hill, and 
open to a most heatMafol bay, is esteemed, ^ a£te|r Cmi^tan^Qople, 
the finest situated capital in the .world, and iranlu.ihe. fourth, in 
popnlation among the European cities, hfinng about :38P,<KM) in- 
habitants. Near it were Pompsii and Hseculanbum, ^bbth de- 
stroyed, A.D.7i, by the same eruption of mount Veaayius.; Tb^ 
were discorered in the last oeatnry, and laid open to the cuiiority 
of vifntorsy who ^us walijced in the streeti and entered the houses, 
temples, and theatres, of a people whoVdsted above seventeen 
centnries ago. . • 

Rhertt The Po, which was of ckissical fame as Uie Eridanus, 
and celebrated by;ihe Muse of Ovid and Virgii, is the king of 
Italian rivers. • It Irises at the foot of mount Viso, about 30. miles 
from Tnrin> and, after a nearly straight course through the great 
plain of northern Italy of 300 miles, falls into the gulf of 
Venice, having recdved, in its passage, thirty rivers; of which 
the Trebbia, the Ticino, and the Adda, are the most con- 
siderable. 

The Arno rises in the Apennines, and passing by Florence and 
Pi8a,t in the delightftil vale to which it gives name, enters the 
Mediterranean. 

The Tiber, celebrated by poets and historians, has its source 
in the Apennines, and falls into the Mediterranean, after having 
its banks crowned by the eternal city of Rome. 

The Rubicon, also of historic fame, as the andent boundary 
between Italy and Gaol, rises in the Apennines, and flows, under 
the name of Fiumesino,^ into the Adriatic between Ravenna and 
Rimini. 



* The present Pope is Leo XII., who was bom in 1760, and 
was raised to the Popedom in 1823. 

t Pronounced as if spelt Peein. The Italian i is sounded like 
the English ee. Thus Qnido, the punter, is called Oueedo. 

t That is, little river. Fiume is the ItaUan f6r river. 

o2 
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ISUNDS OF ITALY. 

mna/LYy the 4ar|^ and itaMt ^^tAuaMe Manfl '^t -tike t^le^fttorrs- 

nean, haying a length of 170 miles, with hhteMti^ 7%, Is % 

^kSfhfsdottk aMeae4 1& ^dlat >itf MiAm. Ra^idinii ]« ttiaagiiliit-y «ach 

4011^ hn^'mg ^ cape, and IroA Its :ii)liEi{)e4l*waa andefitiy csXiffl 

Trinaeria. That feitility «till eklsts w9iiii9i -tattae -it the granary 

'Hf mAtoit Rome, md on <accoiint iif t^Kieli 4he BSeiUati eote ML 

-<m ffaetti ilie figure -of Ceres, tlie goddess' of agrienltsre. The 

'Vine is a principal ol^ctcrf care, -and liiere are^nineteen flilfereAt 

Idnds^ grapes. SicBy also has tlie finest Hsleries 'in liie Nedi* 

'te i i* anca n : two irandad species -dt Mi freqw'tft the 9idlltti 

Mas. The chief phic^are, Paubrmo, Hhe-Sj^iendid'aaid Hneariotis 

capital ; Messina, Catania, and Syracuse. SrRikCfOSB yvm 'Ae 

MfUnpSaceof AnSUfknedes, -and hy Its wiiilfl 'and his wonAerfal 

ttiadihiefe, it 'was long defended lagalnM the 'Rotamns. In -tiie £. 

>]pBrt eff fht ^latid is inottut ErtrA, the loflBeM Tolcanlcmmitttalu 

t^uftupe'; ^Hs hei^t iiehig 10,87>( feet, whfleitB cimmtference 

Is nitireiJhan 70 niitos. It ^ dhided b^^natoit Into three "zotfes 

Morr girSles, tb distinct bo^ ^ didtate atid proi8iK*^ns Ha ^he 

'IhKezbnes'df the eanh. *f1ienippei*'pirft*is4iterk!ed*by'a circle 

of ice and snow,* in the centre of which is the crater'; a girdle 

-d( Htdtk and^ctdam fbrests lAirittrnds 'Ate'ltitddlerifl^ the 

lewer region, to ^e base oFHJhe-mottift2^,-i3onsSsts ^f *tlrieyar3s, 

corn-fields, and orchards, rendered fruitful by the lara, which, 

after a number <tf ages, beeomes aiidifloil. The«now of Etna, 

Jlbfe 4httt of Vesuvius, fortes a^ralmiblelirandh bf ^emn^'oe. 

The LiPARi isles, >tw^e 'In number, 'axe ialf'tbt N.' coast of 

JSIctty. StromboH, one ef them, 9s a volcano, ifttrtn^eperpe- 

^tuarfifesof Ifs'vaMi'efater, which'isii'mite In eiitumference, and 

inferior In Size eii^to that of fitna, ^Strottfbo^ris called the 

Light-house of the Mediterranean. 

Malta, the ancient MeHitt, an island -strong botii -by nature 
and ar^. and jcaJled theJU^j oft the Meditexxaiieao,.beloBg8*to the 

I ' ■ ■ ■ P > * > t*| ISII M l » » ^ % ■■■ ■ H< ■» 

* It Is in ^aRuskhi ^to^tbe snowy t-tgimi ^of ^Etsa <fhat^the inha- 
bitaotsof :8i(my>«aUiititfaefh|gh^rieflibf tife moumalM, who, in 
his whit^.w|i]k^.ii#ivg.iii««Q«9,k>rHej^^ 
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BrltUK. It wad ghten, in 1 530, bf ^e Umpetat, Charles- V., m 
tke Kniglits of St. John of Jermalem, when tiK Tbrk» cxpelM 
tliem from Rlkxles. The Makestp ovangiware i«ry flsr; and, m 
many of them are from the orange bud engiafted. oo the stock oi 
Hud pmnegnmate, tii« joice i» r«d. $t. Paul, was shiliwotcksd'at 
Midta.» 

^MsaoMtAy which eonferft a regai title,, b about 140? miilis. Ik>ng, 
^attli a breadtii of fO miles^ It produots. wine,, oil^ frnlta^ audi 
salt. Oac^iHri k Ifircapital^ 

CoRtiCA, a monntsdnous and woody ishwd^ hat BBt^^t ll» 
ciikf town. AJMxto, in the W. fart of-tte ishmd*. Ik vemarUa* 
iii»ftegMqrhMi».ia; 1769,. to Boaa|>wMr andfitiiA, aaifltedr 
Hmed on aecvntof its- iron adasa, wmbaclcd bf hfm Inrldn 
veaUenee w^w he ahdieafeed the impedal tbsone of. 0tai|ce. in, 
^14* CMKkmrOanAM^ in the haor <f Kapfes, is infinwae 
the retreat where the Roman Tiberias pnrsaed Ids gaikgr pte** 
sures. 

Chv^mment and Religion. The sovereigns of the Ita- 
lic Slates, ai^ des^ntio in. fchek dcncmiQQSk Tin Vfmm 

Catholic is the vetigi^aa 9f ft%. 

Population. The population of Italy, with the islands 

ijfSidfy and Sardinm, kaltoiit 14 miffions; 

Ltmguage^ LfteratufCy and the Artt, The Itidiaa hmgnage, 
w^dk i» ftmned from the Lathi, li the nesti beamKhl and bkIo* 
dious of the dialects derived from that soiticew 

Itajjfi the f^ontitet»|^d« of ttiK loair sifter Mt^ hw 

England, two i^ndid epochs of the human mind,t the period 
uitnally termed the Augustan, and the age of the Medici. Among 
the )Ilu8triaB» names which ait diffbrent periods have dignified 
Italian literature, are those of Dantk, caned the Homer of mo- 
dem Itaij, heoBude he was the fo&er of her peetry ; of PsznARqn, 
who was hivttedy at one and the same time, by the Senate of 
Rome akid the univeruty of Paris, to aoeept the poelac crown ^ of 
Tasso, who, in the sixteenth eentory, gave to My what she had 

■ ^ ti' ' I I ■ ■■■■ ; »> II I ' I I I M III ■! iiity^t I M IWI T W Il lU f W ' l I WW t ■ 

♦ Acts xxvii. 

t The reigns of the Queens Elizabeth and Airae were the two 
Augustan ages of Englishv literature. 
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received from Virgil in the Aagtutao age— a noble epie poeifr^* 
and of Ariosto, who was decorated by Imperial hands with the 
meed of poets^f and who has been styled the poetic rainbow of 
Italy, after her long wars. 

Painting has \icd with poetry in rendering Italy iaunortaL 
Besides the name of Raphael, the prince of modem punters, 
the Italian school boasts tiiose great nusrters; Lbonaroo^da 
VlNci, Michael Anoelo, and CoRfUMUo, who have enabled it 
to snatch the palm of superiority from the thai schoolB of HoU 
land and Flanders. t 

Italy, concentrating many rays of IntellectBd greatness, ha» 
bestowed on philoaofin^ a Galileo, whose improfemeiit ot tfae- 
tekscope brings the%ant glories of the heB*ens near Ions;, 
and to Narigation sh^ has given a Giovia, Ktho, by Us mari* 
ner's oompass, enabled mankind to. visit fbe. remotest. regkutti 
of the eartii. 



THE IONIAN ISLES, oe THE REPUBLIC 
OF THE SEVEN ISLANDS. 

t « 

The Ionian Isles are Corfu, Paxot, 9t» Bbory^ Theaki ok 
Ithaca, Cephalonia, Zante, and Cerigo. The first sk ^re 
in the Ionian sea, near the W. coaat of !£adu^; while 
Cerigo is S. of the Morea. 

The Ionian isles were subject to Venioe in theAiys of 

/ 

' f 

* Virgil wrote the Sneid, and Tasso *^ The J<amsalem der 
livered," both noUeepic ppems. 

t Three, contemporary sovereigns honoured themsehes hy 
honouring men of genius. Henry VIII. patronized Holbein; it 
was in the arms of Francis I., that Leonardo da ^nci expired^ 
and Charles V., crowned Ariosto with lasr^ 

X 'the Italian school comprised a period of nearly 500 years.. 
Cimabue, its founder, who was called the father of modera 
painters, died in 13pp. Salvator i^sa and Carlo Maratta, its. 
latest ornaments, died, the one iu I673i«id the other in I7ia^ 
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her splendour. During the late war they were successively 
occupied by the different belligerent powers; but were 
constituted at the Peace an independent Republic under 
British protection ; the executive government being vested 
in his Britannic Majesty, who is represented by a Lord 
High Commissioner. 

Corfu, the ancient Coregra, being near the entrance of the 
Adriatic, may be termed its key. Its chief place, Corfu, is re« 
markable for strength^ and as being the capital of the Sept-insu- 
lar republic Tlie iiUuid is called Phaeacia by Homer, who 
describes ^e lovely, gardens of its hospitaUip King Aldndns.* 

St. Maura, which resembles the 1^ of Man in figure, has the 
famous promontory of Lbucadia, or ihs Lover's Leap, from 
wldeh the victims of hopeless passion threw themselves as an 
effectual remedy. Sappho, the celehrated poetess, tlius sought 
relief from the neglect of PhjBon. 

. Tbeaki, ancieutiy Jthatm^ it N. B. of Cephalonia. It consists 
of ragged eminences, with not a hundred yards of continuous 
level, which produce the best Wine of the isles. Ithaca was the 
kingdom of Ulysses, the most sagacious of the many Greek 
princes who besieged Troy, and who was eminent for a know- 
ledge of mankind. He loved the small, barren, and rocky Ithaca, 
not for its wealth or size, but because it was his own.t 

Cephalonia, the largest and most commercial of the islands, 
has a circumference of nearly 120 miles, and, though mountain- 
ous, is fertile. The luscious grape and fig, the deep-red pome- 
granate, the fragrant citron and orange, with the verdant olive, 
are among its fruits. 

Zante, the ancient Zac^ntAut, S. of Cephalonia, is, for its 
finished beauty, called " the Flower of the Levant." It yields 
currants, wine, and oil. Nearly two thirds of the cultivated land 
are occupied by the vine which produces the cm-ranis. | 



• See Pope*s Odyssey, book viii. 142, &c. 

t Non quia larga, sed quia sua. Cicbro. 

X The annual average produce, for the last few years, was 
seven millions of lbs., and in 1812 it was eight millions. The 
currants aie dried and exported chiefly to England, where they 
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CJRRtGO wad tlie clamical Cythera, a fiiviyorite abode of Veftfl9^ 
and tiie birth-place of Helen^ wbow beattdy, which occaBiMicd 
the sl^e of Troy, has, perhapsi been more destruotive to hnmao 
life than that of anjr other female, Cleopatra not excepted^ Ce- 
rigo, though the fabled residence of the queen of love and smiles, 
is neither lovely nor smiling, but sterile aad* rockf. It aboannfe, 
however, with hares, partridges, and woodcockis^ and, abovo all, 
with turtle doves, the bird of Venu9. 

Inhabitanti, The population of the Ionian Isies $9 aboirt 
200,000. The greater part being Oreek«y the established reMgioik 
is the Greelc ; but as many of die principal iidiabitaatfr are «tf 
Venetian origin, the Romaa Catholics enjojr eqinl privikgCKi 
For the same reason tbe chaiacter of the people is ttnixfiire of 
tiie Greek and Italian. Among the advantages' derived by the 
Seven Islands from their connexion with Britafai^ the ettablita^ 
ment, at Corfii, of ao university, directed by AatitrrPK0feaMr8yl» 
not the least. For this they are indebted to th»:zeil anik miHiW> 
Hdtece of the pvesent Earli of Guildfoiid,. vAlo has beea i^>p«inlfed 
ChaaeeUor of an Institntieii which owes ID him Its exisltBce.. 



TURKEY IN EUROPE* 

SitucUion. This fin6 region, situated in tBe S. E. part 
t>f Europe, iand central portion of the N. temperate xone^ 
16, for the most part, m the same paraUdft c^ latitude as 
Spain and Italy. 

Boundaries. Turkey in Europe is bounded or the N. 
by the Riissian and Austrian empires ; on the S. by the 
Mediterranean ; on the W. by the Adriatic ; and on the 
E. by the Black sea, tlie Archipelago, and the sea of Mai> 
mora. 



are used in puddings and the Christmas fare of mince pies. The 
Corinthian grape, from which our word currant is a corruption, 
must not be confounded with our fruit of the same name, the 
Eib€9 of the Botaakt. 
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ExtenJk Between the 36th and 49th deg^ of N* l^it., 
and from the 17th to the 30th deg. of £, long« . Its kog^ 
is about 900 and its breadth 700 £ii|^h mi]^9• 

Capital. Conataotinople, on the'Euxine and the qea of 
Marmora, in lat. 41 deg. N., and long. 29 deg. £., being 
about ten degrees and a half more south than London. 

Surface of Thrke^m The northem part consists in ge- 
neral of extensive p^ins. The central and southern <£»• 
tricts are traversed by mountain-ridges. On three of its 
sides Turkey is washed by the sea. Thur lon^ ra^^e ok' 
coast k marked by mori gulfs aad Muids than are found 
in any country in the world, a^d Ak Grand Signior has 
more numerous and magnificent harbours than any of the 
European sovereigns. 

C^mate. Haced in th6 southern part of the temperate 
lone, Turkey haM a climate soft, waHrm, and pure, but 
soQKliSMB injbtmiptsd by the ooM ^k4uc{i irestilts from 
mquatainous tracts. The longest day in the N. is of about 
16 hours* length, while in the S« it is of about 14 hows. 

Prodwi$ and Commerce^ Among the gsieful products 
are, wheat,^ barley, sod rice; and amon^ the luxuries, 
wines, olives^ figs, an4 other delicious %iits. Turkey 
trades e^n^vely in ca|pet$i^ raw silk, ani cotton ; dried 
fruits and dressed leatha^. 

Divisums. European Turkey has the follfwing districts : 

IfORTHERN. 

(Beginning in the N. E.) 
Pravmees. CkiefPlaees. 

Mokkvia* • r t'larts of endent > lassy. 
Walachia , • ( Dacia 5 Torgovisto. 



* Moldafia and WaladiSa are gavemed by Greek Prtoeefl, 
haVmg the Me of Hospbdar, xi/ko aie appointed }tf the Gnuul 
Signior, and removabk al his pki^9Tue« 

q3 



I 
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Provinces. Chief Piacesu 

Bulgaria • • • . c Parts of ancient > Widin. 

Servia » ( Moesia ) Belgrade. 

Bosnia •••••••••••••••••••• ttSeraio. 

CSNTBAU 

Romania, or ( The ancient ) Constantinople, Adria- 
Rumelia • • • • ( Thrace S nople. 
Macedonia ••••••••••••• • •SalonichL 

Albania ' . • • . \ ^1, * . > Durazzo. Scntari. 

C fllyticura S 

r 

Southern. 
The ancient Greece. 

Thessaly now Jannina • • • .Laiussa^ Jannina, Le- 

panto. 

Epiru8,or , 4 ..Chimcera^MiwoIoi^. 

Lower Albania c • 

} Atbensy nowQilled At- 



.1 .' 



T • J- ^ Tfa® aacient B«e- 1 ^. . mi: t .i. 

Livadia • • • . ^ •. j a ..• } tim ; Thebes, the 
^ otia and Attica. V j m.- 

J modem Thiva. 

!Tripoli:aa, the cap., in 
the centre of the pe- 
ninsula ; XDorinth, 
Argos, Napoh, and 
Misitra, the ancient 
Sparta. 

9 

Chief Rivers, The Danube, on the N.; the Maiiza, in 
Romania; the Vardar, in Macedonia; the Drin, in Servia; 
and the Pruth, in Moldavia. 

Mountains. Haemus, a chain between Bulgaria and 
Romania, and ascending northwards to . Servia ; mount 
Rhodope, in Romania, and prolonging itself by the fron- 
tiers of Macedonia ; mount Atbbs, in the S. E, of Macedo- 
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nia, and called Monte Santo (the holy mountain) from its 
being exclusively inhabited by monks ; Olympus, in the 
N. of Thessaly; Pindus, a chain separating Macedonia^ 
Thessaly, and Epirus ; with P^nassus and Zagara in the 
W. of Livadia« 

GvJfs. Those of Contessa and Salonichi, to the S. of 
Macedonia ; the gulf of Lepanto,* between Livadia and 
the Morea ; and the gulfe of Napoli, Coron, and Arcadia, 
on' the eastern, southern, and western sides of the Morea. 

Straits. The Bosphorus or Strait of Constantinople, 
between the Euxine and the sea of Marmora ; the Darda- 
nelles, the Hdlespont of the ancients. 

' Over the Hellespont, in a partwliere the ^stance between the 
opposite banks cannot exceed 500 paces, Xerxes threw a stupen- 
dous bridge of boats, for the purpose of transporting into Europe, 
from Asia, a imndred and seventy myriads of his soldiers, when 
he invaded Greece*. 

Islands. In the Archipelago, and belonging to Euro- 
pean Turkey, t are Lemnos, Tinos^ Delos, Naxia or Naxps, 
and Paros, with the large island of Negropont or Egripo, 
the ancient Eubosa. At the entrance of the Archipelago is 
Candia or Crete. 



* The golf of Lepanto is famous for the victory gained, iu 
1571, by th^ fleet of Spaw and of other Christian powers over 
that pf the Turks. This luefiil victoiy, which quieted the fears 
of Christian Europe concerning the increasing power of the Inti- 
dels, was the first naval battle of any consequence fought iu mo- 
dern times. 

t The islands of the Archipelago may be divided between Eu- 
rope and Asia by the following limitation, which it may be useful 
for a scholar to know. A line drawn from the entrance of the 
Dardanelles, passing between Lemnos and Tenedos, befween 
Skyros and Ipsara, and to the S. £. beiween Stanpalaia and Cos, 
and between Candia and Scarpanto, will assign the islands, on its 
weittMfif to Europe, and those on the east, to Asia. 
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The ttlaods of the Archipelago, the JEgem sea of dOk^qakf, 
ira supposed to he the summits of moootalnfl in a couutry subt* 
merged by the irruption of the Blaclc sea, the straits being; rent 
immder by an earthquake. This opinion is founded ou their 
l^ecieral aspect, most of them appearhig to have suffered from a 
violent Inundation, which, washing away the soil^ left only naked 
iack« Diodorus Sicuhis, the historiaoy records it as a foct. 

P/ocM. CoNSTANTiNOPLK, the ftvcient BuxaMwrn^ whese 
uiedern name perpetuates the glory of CoustaMtlne, ita foonder, 
surpasses aU the European capitals in beauty and the advantages 
of situation. On the right is the sea of Marmora, and on the 
left the Euxine ; while the imperial city commands from her 
foven hills the opposite shoreft of Europe and Asia. When ap- 
proached by water its appeacauce ifl magnificent $ and the eWva» 
tiops present an imposing mixture of towers, domesy palaces, 
and mosques, the whole interspersed with rich masses of cypress 
trees. Within, however, Constantinople has little to recommend 
It except the mos(|ue of Santsi Sophia, formerly the ehristiaa 
C«Uiedral, and others in the same style, with the Seraglio*' In 
population the city ranks the third among the European capitals, 
havhig, with the sulmrbs, more than 400,000 inhabitants. 

AimiANOPiB, a city founded byAdrfan, Ac Roman Eihj^nvr, 
Is on the Marixa, and has a gresft. trade, tatikllig As. the seooikd 
place in European Turkey. Before Cotistatttinc|»Le vraa taken by 
the Turks, it was a principal residence of their Brnperorsu 

Salonichi, the ancient Thestaiomca, enjoys, from its situation 
on the Vardar and gulf of Salonichi, the best foreign trade of 
Turkey in Europe. The Apostle Padrg tPro epistles to the Thes- 
satonians were addressed to a Cbrlstiaii churdi at thie place« 

MissoLONGHi, » strong depdc of the Greeks dtoiisig their pre- 
sent contest with the Turks, is N. of the gttlf of Lepanto^ and 
opposite the isle of Gephalonia. Here, April 19, \9l2i, died the 
celebrated poet. Lord Byron, who had* gone there to assist the 
Greeks in their struggle for freedom. 

Athens, the city of Minerva, " the eye oi Greece and of the 
civilised world," was peculiarty dignified by wisdom and geninn. 
Uer poets, her philosophers, and her orators, have delighted aad 
insti-ucted all succeeding ages ; while her noble ruins, notwith- 
standing the icguries of time and violence, have excited and still 
attract their admiration. Among the latter are, the Aax>polta^ 
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or Citadel, which uow exhibited though in a mutilated state, the 
works of the age of Periclen, and which has on it the PaitheuoDy 
and the temple of Minerva PoUas, or Protectress of the city v* 
the former of which is deemed the finest remaining specimen of 
Grecian architecture ; tiie temple of Theseus, which is the most 
entire ancient edifice in the world ;t the octagonal temple of the 
Winda, said to be built hf Pericles ;$ and the choragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates, commonly called the Lmtem of Demos- 
thene8.§ 

CoKiiiTB, happily placed between two seas, had great com- 
mercial wealth, and was famous for the arts» especially painting. 
The Romans, who toolc and destroyed it 146 years B. C, im- 
bibed their love for the fine arts from- the pictures aud statues 
which they found in it and conveyed to Rome« Corinth gave 
same to the most elaborate of the fbmr orders of Grecian archi- 
tecture. The Apostle Paal, who resided some lime at Corinth, 
wrote two epistles to the Corinthians, in the first |1 of which is 
his argumentative and eloqttQnt d«inonstration of the resurrec- 
tion^ which has been judidooidy introduced into the fine burial 
service of the Church of England. 

MisiTiu, in tiie S. part of the Morea, is within sight of aiif 
cieut Spart/, renowned fur her stern virtae, the severe dUscU 
pline of her laws, and the sacrifice of private feeling to the public 
good. 

RIVERS OF .TURKEY. 

The IHnube enters Turkey at Belgrade, and, after a course of 
400 milea through the country,, ftdla, by several mouths, into the 

* The temple of Minerva PoHas Is as closely copied as the 
different distinction of the people wU^ admit, in the New Church 
at Paiicraa* 

t The temple of Theseus was built soon after the battle of 
Marathon, 430 B. C. 

X The temple of the Winds has been imitated at the Observar 
tory of Oxford. The steeple and vestibule of the Church at 
Pancras we idso copied from this temple. 

§ From the monument of Lysicrates has been taken the cupola 
of the Chapel in Waterloo Plaee. 

U Chap. XV. 
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Black sea between Bessarabia and Bulgaria. From its rise in 
Germany to its end in Turlcey it receives unmeious anxiliary 
rivers^ and runs a length of 1700 miles. 

llie Mariza, the Hebrut of antiquity, rises in mount Hoemus, 
and, having passed Philippi and Adrianople j flows into the Archi- 
pelago. 

The Vardar rises in the mountains which divide Servia from 
Homania, .separates Thessaly from Macedonia, and. enters the 
gulf of Salonicbi. ' 

The Pruth originates in the Carpathian chain, crosses Molda- 
via, and joins the Danube. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Poetry and the elegant fictions of Greece have given celebrity 
to the elevated ridges of Turkey; where, as Addison happily ob- 
serves, << not a mountidn rears its head unsung." 

Olympus, which rises 6000 feet, and is now inhabited by Chris- 
tians, was the fabled abode of the heathen Gods and Goddesses. 

Zagara, the ancient heiican, Pindus, and Parnassus, were 
the honoured seats of the Muses ; and on the last of these, which 
has an eleva^n of 5000 feet, flourished, and still flourishes, the 
laurel, the meed of heroes and poets. 

ISLANDS OF EUROPEAN TURKEY. 

The islands of Turkey, " those gems of the Mediterranean," 
are, like its mountains, immortalized in &ble and history. 

At Lemnos, which is situated exactly in the centre of the Ar- 
chipelago, at an equal distance from Europe and Asia, Vulcan is 
said to have had his workshop, in which he made thunderbolts 
for ** angry Jove," and armour for heaven-descended mortals ; * 
and it is remarkable that the rocks are of a decidedly volcanic 
nature. 

Naxia or Naxos, the largest and one of the most fertile of the 
Cyclades, of which it is called the queen, was the fabled birth- 
place of Bacchus, to whom it was sacred. The vine, whose juice 

♦ For Achilles and i£neas. See the description of their shields 
in PoPF/8///orf,B.xviii.55l,&c.,and inDRYDEN's^fr^i/,B.viii. 
830, &c. 
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he and b3s nnmeroua votaries have so much loved, flourished is 
the island. 

Delos, a barren rock, N. of Naxia, is the centre island of the 
Cyclades.* Here are s^ some flue ruins of'the temples o^ 
Apollo and Diana, of whom this island was the reputed birth- 
place. 

Paros, six miles W. of Naxia, has quarries which supplied the 
Grecian sculptors with white marUe for those unrivalled works 
into which their genius apparently breathed thought and feeling* 

Negropont, the largest island of the Archipelago, is separated 
from the coast of Turkey by the strait of Euripus, which is only 
100 yards wide,, and crossed by a bridge. It was anciently called 
the granary of Greece, and is still fertile. 

Candia, the ancient Crete, one at the most beautiful and pro** 
lific spots on earth, has, nearly in its centre, mount Ida, the 
nursing place of Jupiter; and in the south the small river 
Leth]^, or stream of oblivion, whose waters induced a forget- 
fulness of the past to those who drank them. 

Government. The Emperor or Sultan^ whom we have 
learnt from the Italians to call Grand Signior^ or the Great 
Lord, is master of the property and lives of his subjects; 
yet, though absolute, he is restrained by religion as ex- 
plained by the Oulima, a body which answers both to our 
clergy and lawyers, the Koran being the basis of the law as 
well as of the reUgion of the Mahometans. Like other 
despots, he is exposed to danger from popular insurrec- 
tion, and is often the slave instead of the commander of 
the JanisBaries ; that is, his household troops. 

Religwfi' The estaUished religion is the Mahometan, 
of which di^ fundamental articles are contained in its short 
and well known creed, ** tliat there is no God but God, and 
that Mah(ancst is his Prophet." The name given by the 
Mahometans to their religion is Islem, that is, the religion 
which gives peace of mind ; and its profestors are called 

* The Cydades, a cluster of about sixty in number, round 
Delos, derive their name from a Greek word denoting a circle. 
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Moslemin, which we comipt to Missuliiien. Greece and 
its islands follow the tenets and ceremonies of the Qreek 
church. « 

PopvJation* About eight millions* 

Inhabitanit; their origin and language. The people of Baro^ 
peau Turkey Iwve a varioiiB origin. The Tuck? themselvea are 
of Tartarian descent. Some tribes isvuhig from the Altsyan 
chain, gradually advanced to the west^ and having ffaWac4 Pev* 
8ia» Asia Minor, and other distrlctSji at length, in the middle of 
the 14th century, crossed over to Europe, where the capture of 
Constantinople, by Mahomet U., in 1453,* firmly seated aTnrkiah 
empire. The language of Turkey is a harsh mixture of Asia^ 
dialects. The descendants of the Greeks inhabit the soD^rn 
provinces, a region whichy as ancient Greece, wa^ the nursery of 
arts and sciences, aad once the favourite abode of freedom and 
patriotism.. The Greeks preserve a dialect of their audent tM)ble 
language. These people, indignant at the oppression of the 
Turks, are now engaged in a struggle for tbdr liberty. 

llie TukKS. The l\irks are a grave and solemn peopfe; ren- 
dered proud by ignorance and indolent bf habH. Bxeepe the 
satisfaction derived from his horse, the plt9B«M& of tie l\urk 
are of a passive rather than of aa activo kindh. Give hUn 1ms 
Araa horses, his spteodid arms, his pipe, coffee^ and sweetmeats, 
with a seat under the shade of a spreading tt>eej^ and he is con- 
tent with life. In personal appearance the Tiirks are certcddly 
the finest people in Europe, and thdr figures are miich setoff by 
their dress. A Turkish emir, in his green taybaa andsiff^OB** 
coloured robe, is an interestiog and pictmrtsqae periin« > Ammg 
the good qualities of the Tuyiu are their cl^airity, pgtigiu:e» lesig- 
nation in adversity, and fervour in religion^ Tbeur solemi^ty, 
when at devotion, is striking : the whole soul appears to hold 
communion with the great Object of worshtp. 

-I ■ r 1 ' .... 

* Hiough by the fall of Constantinople the Crescent trhunphed 
over the Cross, its capture benefited westertf Eiirope ; tor l!ie 
learned men, and the treasures of learning, which had been iUnt 
up in Constantinople, were dispersed over tiie continent, and tiie 
stores of Greek and Roman lore tfaas became lamillar to Its 
inhabitants. 
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. SikMUok* A&tftyWhieh b the eastern and largest pof^ 
taoa of tbe Old Worid^ fotam ome oontment with £urop«,f 
and is cofiiiecfed (tb(lugh in « soaaUer dtfgsee) widi African 
by msa^a& of the Isthmu&of Suesk> The Pacific ocean sepa- 
ttites it from America^ torwiueh,; however^ iti north-eaitecoi 
farti9l^aB€aF.approa(^; East cape,. the extreme point 
of Asia, being only 42 miles from cape Prince. of Waka 
on the opposite shores of Amenca* 

Among the four great divbions of the vorld, Asia is the 
second in size, liut the first in wealth and population. In 
the eye of the philosopher^ it derives a dignity from its 
having been the primitive teat of naidbinck and of the 
^earliest civihstioft? asd it v^ consecrated in the affections 
of the Christian'^beesiise^ it wiui die soene. of ibe birth, life, 
and death of Christ. 

Zones* Asia occupies a space in three of the zones : 
its northern shores are within the arctic circle ; its central 
feg?Gfns lie m the N. temperate zone; wfiile its soutfaem 
districte, extending-tD withm one degree of the eqtwtor, are 
m the torrid.^ 

Boundaries. Asia is bounds on the N. by the Arctic 
or Frozen ocean ; on the S. by the Indian ocean ; on the 
E. by the Pacific ; and on the W. by Europe, the Black 
sea, that of Marmdra, the Archipelago, the Mediterranean, 
and the Red sea between it and Africa. 

Extent. In length, Asia is about 7,580 miles, and in 
breadth 5,200. The continent lies between the equator 
and the 80th degree of li latitude ; bat many of the ij^andb 
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are south of the equator, and extend to the iOth degree of 
southern latitude. 

Chief geographical features. The Asiatic continent pre- 
sents in general a connected mass of land. Whilst the 
centre of Asia is traversed by lofty mountains, its most 
southern part is formed into peninsulas. Three of its 
sides are washed by the ocean ; and to the south-east He 
numerous islands which are supposed to have been origi- 
nally united to the continent, but afterwards to have been 
separated from it by some great operation of nature. 

Population. Asia contains half of the human race, 
having nearly 500 millions of people* 

Divisions, The continent of Asia has the foQowing 
countries: 

Northern. 

Asiatic Russia, or Sib^aria. 

• /• . . . • ^ 

Turkey in Asia. | TUbet 
Persia | . . China. 

Tartaiy, Independent and: Chinese. 

SOITTBERN. 

Arabia. Hindostan. India beyon4 the Ganges. 

Chief Islands. Rhodes and C3rprus in Ae Mediterra- 
nean ; Ceylon to the S. £. of Hindostan ; Sumatra, Java,^ 
and Borneo, with the Moluccas and the Philippine islands, 
in the Indian ocean ; the Japan isles N. £. of China, with 
New Guinea, and the large island of New Holland, in the 
Pacific. 

Peninsulas, Kamschatka, the north-«ist part of Asiatic 
Russia ; Corea, N. £. of China, and Malacca, a southern 
portion of India beyond the Ganges. 

Capes, Cievero Vostochnoi, called also Taimura, in 
the N» of Asiatic Russia ; cape Lopatka, the S. point of the 
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peninsula of Kamschatka ; cape Comorin, the S. point of 
Hindostan ; and cape Romania, the most southern extre- 
mity of Malacca and of the.AsiiEUiccon^tnen/. 

Mountains. The Altayan phain which separates Asiatic 
Russia from Tartary, and, ascending the N. £. side of Asia, 
sends off a volcanic branch into the peniAsula of Kam- 
schatka ; mount Caucasus, between the Black sea and the 
Caspian ; Taurus, a ridge extending from Natblia, in Asia* 
tic Turkey, across Persia, to India ; the Himmaleh moun- 
teins, the ancient Imaus, between Hindostan and Thibet, 
which are the highest in the world ; and the E. and W- 
Ghauts in Hindostan. The loftiest peaks of the Himmaleh 
ctein range from 18,000 to 23^000 feet above the level 
of the sea. ' 

Seas. In addition to the seas dready mentioned among 
its boundaries, Asia has the following : the seas of Kams- 
chatka and Ochotsk, to the N. K/of Asiatic Russia ; the 
Yellow and Chinese seas on the E. of China, with the sea 
of Arabia, between that country and Hindostan. 

Bays and Gulfs. The bay of Bengal between Hin- 
dostan and the Binnan empire ; the gulf of Tonquin to the 
S. of China ; the gulf of Siai^ in India beyond the Ganges ; 
the gulf of Camlxiy to the N. W. of Hmdostan ; with the 
Persian golf between Arabia and Persia. 

StraUs. Beerihg's strait to the N. £• of Asiatic Russia ; 
the strait of Malacca, between the peninsula of Malacca 
and the island of Sumatra ; the strait of Sunda between the 
islands of Sumatra and Java, and the strait of Babelmandel^ 
which is the entrance into the Red sea. 

Beering*! itndt stfarates Asia and America, it is the great 
object of Captain Parry's expedition to pursae a wetierlji course 
by the Frozen ocean, and, passing through Beering's stiidt, to 
enter the Pacific. The strait of Sunda is much used as a passage^ 
for European ships going to and from China. 

Chief Rivers. The'Oby, Yenesei or Jenesei, and the 
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Lena, in Asiaftic Russia ; the Tigrifi and Euphrates, in^lPtif^ 
ke3i in Asia ; the Indus, t&e Gang«8, and theBunBrnpoeiter 
or Sanpoo, in India ; witb ikte Hoan4io and Yang-^Sse^ 
Keai^ or Kesoi^ku in China. 

THE RUSSIAN. EMPIRE IN ASIA. 

Siiuatwru This immense^fegion^ which eatleikbtbiioa^ 
the vhole oS nofthem Asia from £• tOr W,, and item the 
Arctic ocean to- the bordem of Tftrtaijr, &ms tb^ WBfem 
aad largest portion of the. Raasiaa enpiittk foaorthemi 
pact is in theIHgpul Z9tte; whUe its c^iftisd and 90uAAn» 
distiida are in the N». temperate* 

BouadariB^ Aaatic Russia iir twtaided. cn^ the N*; bf 
the Frozen ocean ; on the S. by Tartary, the Caspiaa 8et» 
Persia, and Turkey in Asia ; on the E« b]f Beering's stRut, 
with the seas of Kamschatka and Ochotsk ;, and oa the W». 
by the Ural mountains^ th& Welgaj^ apd the Pon.. 

Extent. Asiatic Russia has about 5^300 Enjjjliah iSiSe» 
from E. to W.»and 2Q0Q fitmN* to S. 

Surface a/nd Climate.. The countvyj^ like EutQBean 
Russia, is for the most part level The Q}Etie»% npctheca 
<iistricts are low and iiM3trshy, wttil^ the land iu the^^th^ 
ern part rises and finally termiualiea id th& 1q% Altayaa 
chain. The cold in the N* of Siberia is proverbial and 
intense, lasting more than half the year. On the borders 
^ of the Caspian, and in the south^ the climate is mild,, and 
the soil fertile^ 

Divisions. In Asiatic Russia, a great part of which is 
often called Siberia, are the following districts : 

Provimces. Chief Piticee^. 

Tobolsk, on the W Tobolsk, the cap.,^omsk. 

Irkxitsk, on the E. Irkustk, Yakustk. 

The peninsula of C 7 Nischey, St. Peter* and 

Kajnscbatka. . ^^ntheN.E.^ p^^^ 
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AsttSLcan and C « ? 

Q. 1 V I in the S. w. > Astracan and Orienbucgh. 

<}eoigiaa]idCir- C provinces between the Euxine > q, «• 
-cassia '•••^•» { and the Caspian 3 

[Chief Riv&rs. The Lena in the government of Irkutsk; 
with die Oby, Tobdl, Irtish, and Yenesei, in that of 
Tobolsk. 

(Labe. Jhelakeof Baikal in the ^.W.part^ofhkufesk; 
•^bkih'haB the liver ISelinga for its chief feeder, ~and the 
^Angara ibrits cadet* 

Btaea, ToBoiM(,tDD 4lte/c0iiflamice of the Tobolsafl irfish, 
jariesinith dunag t)ie rCliteese camvBM rpaadDg: tinoogh tt on 
their way to Moscow. Tobolsk has been the place of baoiah* 
ment for Botsian state- criminals. Their Aunber, ranl^, and 
-weaMiyiiave, liowever, rendered ft the seat of enjoyment and 
^ti¥f Yiikiier 'fhim of «nffei1ng and privation; and ^e eicHe, 
4fai»ia|b SarfimknlytimlS^xfftofaXtf, tedores not itB-frowHS^uitt 
•avurifcd leofe^. 

IcBUU^y on ihe riKer lohime, « little S. of Tobolsk, is cele- 
brated, in the tale of <<'Blizabeth, or theEodks of Siberia," rthe 
principal scene of which is laid in the neighbourhood. 

litKOSTK, on the Angara near lake Btukal, exchanges the fqrs 
of Sibvia for the silks and tea of ddna, for which intercourse 
dts-.tltaotimilis tiavoiirablo. 

AsTiucANi, placed moat aidvantageoosly on the Wolga, umd 
near the X^asplan aea^ -has therefore a yeryezteiisif e trade* £«ro- 
pean and Asiatic. 

The provinces of Georgia and Circassia are ^stingnished 
for the beauty of their females. 

Tliepexihnula of KAinscHirrKA is in the N. £. part of Asiatic 
'Russia, between the ftlst and '59th deg. of "N. lat. Its chief 
wealth consists in animals of the chase, such as foxes, -beaia, and 
ceia-4e^, whose iklns form the principal object of trade. Hie 
number of ehins anaually exported and consunod in iCanwichatka 
is more than 30,000, of which sables and foxes form ihe chief 
part. ' ViTTiMi has the finest sables in the world. The dogs of 
KaniHchatka Joim ■» jgeat portion gf jts -richea, tUds-Mlbfia 
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animal draws travellers, and is employed iu tratisporting fistt, 
in supplying the house with water, the cattle .with hay, and, in 
short, in doing all the work of horses. '* A carriage, called a 
fNtrfe, and drawn hy 13 dogs, took me," says a modem traveller, 
•* 80 miles in one day." 

Rhert. The Oby, passes by Kolhyvan, Narim, SamaroT, and 
Berezov, and foils into the gulf of Oby after a course of 1900 
miles. * 

The Irtish flows by Tobolsk, where it is joined by the Tobol. 
The united rivers then go to Samarov, where' th^ meet the Oby. 

The Yenesei enters the Frozen ocean in a bay to which' it 
gives name, and has a length of 1700 miles. ^ All these rivers 
rise in the Altai chain. 

The Lena, the largest river of Asiatic Russia, rises oA'tte W. 
^de of lake Bukal, flows by Yakustk, and proceeds to tiie Fro- 
zen ocean. 

I 

Products and Triade. The chief riches of Asiatic Russia 
are its furs, mines, and fisheries* The, country abouids in 
those animals which a kind IVovidasce, attentive to the 
wants of his creatures, has provided with clothing adapted 
to their own comfort or for the supply of man's necessities. 
The hear, fox, and weasel tribes, with the sable, are qom- 
mon in Siberia, and their skins form valuable articles of 
commerce. The coimtry has gold, silver, copper, and iron 
of a very superior quality. Its rivers abound with fish ; 
particularly the sturgeon, which is said to imite the quali- 
ties of fish, flesh, and fowl. Its roe, salted, makes caviare^ 
a favourite in northern countries, where it is eaten as a 
stimulus to the appetite ; but the most valuable product Of 
the sturgeon is the isinglass prepared from the air-bladders, 
and which is used in the beer and porter breweries of 
England. 

Population. It being in general a bleak and barren 
country, Asiatic Russia is thinly inhabited. The popula- 
tion is not more than five millions. 

JnAahiianU,. Many races of men, differing In appearance, 
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mannen, and religion, are scattered over Asiatic Russia. To the 
south, Tartarian tribes, who are generally the most civilized of 
the natives, prevail. Towards the north dwell the Samoieds, 
OsTiAKS, KoRiAKS, and Tec bucks, with other classes, who axe 
snnic in sufierstitiori, and whose habits are gross and bmtal. 
Tobolsk and Irkustk, sister capitals, increase in Icuowledge, 
and enjoy both the comforts and luxuries of life; having Lan* 
casterian schools for the instruction of *ihe poor, and numerous 
private balls, with other amusements, for the pleasure of tW 
wealthy. 

TARTARY. 

Taitary, the ancient Sc^kkif induded in its most exten- 
sive sense, all that part of Asia which is between the Frozen 
ocean on the N., s|nd Persia, Hindostan, and China, to the 
S. It comprised, therefore, Asiatic Russia, with Chinese 
and Independent Tartary. The name is now, however, 
usually applied to that tract of country which .forms the 
middle belt or zone of Asia, from W. to £., and which is 
divided into Chinese Tartary in the K, and independent 
Tartary in the W. The whole of Tartary is in the N. 
temperate zone. 

CfflNESE TARTARY. 

Boundaries. Chinese Tartary, a country tributary to 
China, is bounded on the N. by Asiatic Russia, on the S. 
by China and Thibet, from the former of which it is sepa- 
rated by the* Great Chinese Wall ; on the E. it has the 
Pacific ocean, and on the W. Independent Tartary. 

Divisions. Chinese Tartary, divided into two chief 
parts, has Akndshuria in the E. and Mongolia in the W. 
To these may be added Little Bucharia, whose capital is 
Cashgar. 

Chief River. The Amur, called also the Sagalien, mes 
in the Yablonoi mountains, (a branch of the Altai cbson,) 
and having pursued, for nearly 2000 miles, an eastern. 
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though very devious course, through Mandshuria, falls into 
the sea opposite the island of Sagalien. 

Chinyang, the capital of Mandshuria, has the mausolenm of 
Kunchi, a Tartar priuce, under whom, in 1644, the Mandshurs 
conquered China, and deposing the reigning monarch, fixed their 
leader on the throne, which his descendants still occupy. 

KiATKA, the capital of Mongolia, is the prinqpal seat of trade 
with Asiatic Rnssia. 

Surface. Chinese Tartary is in general a vast elevated 
plain, composed of sandy deserts, yet having some fertile 
tracts and mountainous, liclges. ^e ascent from China to 
Tartary has been reckoned at several thousand feet.* The 
great desert of Cobi, one df the most remarkable 'features 
of Asia, and which b (he highest continued level in the 
t)ld World, is an arid pkun swept by bleak winds, and 
offering few vegetable productions, but abounding in wild 
animals. 

Climate. Though the parallel of tlJhinese Tartary 9gi:ees 
with that of France and part of Spain, (both warm coun- 
tries,) its general elevation causes severe c6ld« and the cold 
of the polar regions is experienced in the 29(h degree of 
latitude. 

Products. The principal tiade ^of Mandshur-Tartary 
consists in gingseng, a medicinal drug much esteemed in 
China. Pearls, found in tke-riveys, are afeo an aitide of 
.commerce. 

INDEPENDMT TARTARY. 

Independent Tartary, a western portion of central Asia, 
is so named from its being jgovemed by its own khans or 
rulers, and independent of its three great .neighb6ur%'China, 
Russia, and Persia. Its capital is Samarcand, in lat 40 ^ 
deg. N., and long. 65 deg. E. 

. Boundaries and ExtenJL Independent Tartaiy is bound- * 

* The leinel «f Ibe laMe land of Tartary 'bordering on tiie 
JffiniBaleiL ichainibs very &r elciated:btyoiid WOO fest , 
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ed on the N. by Asiatic Russia ; on the S. by P^nia» and, 
some northern parts of Hindostan ; on the £. by Chinese 
Tartaiy; and on the W. by theCaspian sea. It lies chiefly 
between the 35th and 54th deg. of N. lat ; having a length 
of about 1500 miles, and a breadth of 870. 

Divisions* Independent Tartary has three principri 
divisions: 1. The country of the Kirgusees, on the N., 
which, with that between the Caspian and the sea of Aral, 
has been called Turcomania. 2. The district of Kharism, 
between the Caspian and the river Jihoon. Ckief pkux, 
Khieva. 3. Great Bucharia, including the provinces of 
Balk and Gaur. Chief places^ Samarcand and BaUu 

Rivers. The Jihoon (called also Anu) and the Sir, or 
Sihoon. 

The Jihoon, the aodent Ozns, wUch has its chief source in 
the Behir moiuitaiiis, having been joined by the Balk, tsktB a N* 
W. direction, and &lls into the sea of Aral, after a coarse of 900 
miles. 

The Sir, or Sihoon, also rises in the Belnr chain, and, flow- 
ing N. W., enters the sea of AraL 

Chief Lake. The sea or lake of Aral, m the W. part of 

Indqpcsident Tartary, is a great salt lake, extending about 

200 miles from K to S., and 70 from £. to W: 

Samabcand, now an insignificant place, ei^oyed great fame as 
a seat of learning. It was also the residence' of Tlinonr, or Ta- 
merlane, who, in the 14th century, defeated Bajazet, tiie Turkish 
emperor, conquered Persia, Sjria, Asia Minor, and Egypt, and 
was conducting an 'expedition agaiost China, through Tartary, 
when PvoHdence put a hook into the mouth of the great Levia- 
than aad arretted his progress by death. 

It^uMasits* The Tartars, who are descended from the ancient 
Scythians, generally lead the same life as their ancestors — ^that 
of wanderers^* lliey dwell in tents, wfaidi are remored from 

place to place as the land hecomes exhausted and pastorage 

-^— ^— ^— — — ^-^— ^— — ^^ 

* Hi^py the Scythians, houseless train ! 
Who ndl their nHP^int dwelHngs o'er the pbdn. 

Fbancis's ffentcf. 
H ) 
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fells ; or> as tliey increase, and their flocks and herds multiply, 
they separate, like Abraham and Lot;* one proceeding to the 
right and the other to the left. They subsist principatly on 
sheep and horse-flesh ; fbr the Tartar, as the poet says, first 
hdes his horse, then eats hYm. The horse is Indeed to him What 
the rein-deer is to the LiplaAder, -and the ctanel to the AttHh^ 
hh greatest wealth. The ftiTOUrite drink of the Tartars is kou- 
mls, or mare's milk fermented ^th ground millet. The diff^ 
rent hordes or tribes are ruled by their own Khans or Princes, 
hrhey have few religious ideas, but Mahometanism has its 
votaries.' 

TTOET. 

Boundaries and Extent. Tibet is bounded on the N* 
by Chinese Tartary ; on the S. and S. W. by Hindostan ; 
and on the E. by China. It extends from about ^27 to 35 
degrees of N. lat., and from 75 to 101 of E. long. 

Divimns. The country is divided into Tibet Plroper on 
llle W»9 imd Bootan <m the £• The capital of the fermer 
is Lassa, and of the latter, Tasisudon. 

kiveh. In the menmtains of Tibtt tft^iid^ 
those m^hty rivers ivhich ptktsue an slhis£ddg l^n^ d 
'course 'through CKUia, Hindostan, ahd othler codiitHes. 
'Among fhem the 'BtntttAJ»6d*ERt t^tdte 'ft^ fe Tfe 
noticed, which, under the name of HxswOy is dUdSva 
Tibetian river, and tiravekises the country frbtti its N. w« 
side to Assam, which it divides into two parts ; smd after 
a course of more than 2000 miles unites with the Ganges, 
and falls with it into the bay of BengaL 

Surface. Tibet is a ipocmtainous region. Tibet Brofier 
has for the ^lost part rocky hills ^th<iut t6geltMdn^'tyr 
extensive arid plains. The province of SoOtan is, ^fi6w- 
ever, covered with eternal verdure, and abounds in forests 
of large aokl lofty trees. 

• See Genesis xiii. 9. 

t Burraa&pooter is a oorrtttrfacFn t>f the words' Bramalr-pooter, 
the '8oii''6f ^BnoHah. 
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CHmate^ The climate of Tibet, in conseqneiice of its 
great elevaiiony is very cold, and the .sererity pf the winters, 
even below the dOth deg. of latitude, equals that of the 
Swiss Alps in 46 d^ of lat. The lakes ^ae frocen to a 
kte period in. qpring, and an En^h traveller had the 
.pleasure of skaiting on one of them below the 30th degree 
oflatittide. 

Products. Tibet produces gold, kod, musk, and tin- 
cal, which last is a fossil dug out of a 1^, and afterw»rdd 
refiBed into borax. The wool of wliidi the Gasbmere In- 
dian shawls are made, comes fiom the hair of Tibetian 
goats. IBfaet Braper abounds in animd lite, having a 
great iquaiitity of wild fowl, game, and beasts of ^ptey. 
ikmoifg the quadrupeds >is the Tak, or Musk Ox, which 
dd^tsmacold'Olimate. His tail^ composed 4^ flowing 
glossy hair, being mounted on a handle, is made into a 
kind of &n, calkd a^chowry ; whidi is used to4rive away 
the insects generated by awarm cHmate, and abo as aa 
^degaift CToaiBent 

Rdigion. Tibet is tributary to 'Cl4na, but a sovereigii, 
whoimites the regal and spiritualdignity with the title of 
Grand Lama; presides over it Him the peo{^ wordiip, 
and his soul is believed to pass into and animate the body 
ef 4m infant, who, on the discovery of his identity, by such 
^estimoines as their rdigion prescribes, is acknowledged 
«iid proekmned sovereign 1^ thesametiUe' as las prede- 
cessor. The Lama's paiaee is en moant Putsila, seven 
4Baiiles^ of Lasaa. Tibet has many monasteries; the 
prineipal eae is that of Teshoo Loomhoo. 
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Situation. Ariatic Turkey, onoe the seat af learning 
and waridv >i^ in faktOTic ftme, peidy defifedlrom<the 

h2 
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exploits of CyriB and Alexander ; honoured by the birth 
of the great apofide of the Gentiles;* and sanctified by the 
life and death of our Saviour, constitutes the largest and 
most valuable portion of the Turkish empire. This in- 
teresting region lies in the west of Ana and central part of 
the temperate zone. 

Boundaries. Turkey in Asia is bounded on die W. by 
the Archipelago and the Mediterranean; on the £• by 
Persia and the Caspian ; on the S. by Arabia and the Me- 
diterranean ; and on the N. by the Black sea, part of Cir- 
cassia, and the sea of Marmora. 

Extent and CapitaL Asiatic Turkey extends from ' 
nearly the 30th to the 42th deg. of N. lat, and from the 
27th to the 46th of £. long. The capital is Aleppo, in 
Syria ; lat. 35 deg* and three quarters N., and long, about 
37 E. 

Surface. Turkey in Asia has an extensive line of coast 
on the Mediterranean and the BkK^k teas. The interior is 
in general mountainous. Asia Minor resembles a large 
elevated terrace, supported on all sides by chains of moun- 
tains. There are, however, wide and fertile plains, the 
residence of numerous flocks and wandering tribes. 

Climate. The climate is warm and serene in the plains 
and valleys, and on the sea coasts. The beat of summer is 
moderated by the numerous chains of mountains; and 
soft breezes, from the three seas on which Turkey in Asia 
borders, diffuse an agreeable warmth in wint^. ' 

Products. Asiatic Turkey has many fruits, including 
the grape, olive, fig, and date. The last of these, a ihiit 
peculiarly strengthening and nutritive,t is an essential 
article of food, and often the chief support of the common 

* The Apostle Paul was bom at Tarsus in Cilicia. 

t Dates have always been conMdered strengthemtig. Tliey 
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people. The shores of the Black sea, called the orchard of 
Constantinopley have entire woods of cherry-trees, which 
derive their name from the town Cerasus, (the modem 
Keresoun,) near which they stand. The exports of Asiatic 
Turkey are cotton, silk, leath^, carpets, and dying drugs, 
with Angora and chevron wod.* 
Ditfinons. Turkey in Asia has the following districts : 

Western. 
The Peninsula of Lesser Asia, or Asia Mmor,f including 

Provinces, Chief places, 

Niatolia • . . • • • • • •Smyrna, Bursa. 

Karamania ••••Satalia. 

RoumorRumiyah** j'^, ( Amasia, Trehizi(md« 
Armenia (NT Turcomania Erzerum. 

South-eastern. 

Kturdistan (the ancient Assyria) .Kurdistan. ^ 

Di^rhec (the ancient Mesopotamia) • • • • Diarbec, Mou^ul. 
Irak Aiabi ••;•*••••••••••••• Bassora, Bagdad. 

afford much wholesome nourishment, and are extremely resto^ 
rative. This simple food is sufficient to nourish a traveller a 
loi^g ^md,^^MneifehpetHa PeHAentis* 

* A soft, silky wool, which is formed on the back of the camel 
in winter and foils off in summer. 

f In some maps Asia Minor is divided into Natolia, Carama- 
nia, Ahdolia, and Amasia. Abdulia is S. of Caramauia, a:dd 
Amasia is occupied by the district mentioned in this work as 
Roum or Rumiyah. The modem Natolia Includes, among other 
ancient districts, those of Mysia, .Eolia, Ly(Ua, Ionia, and Caria, 
all on or near the Mediterranean. Here also were the seven 
churches of Ania mentioned |n the book of Revelation, viz. Per- 
gamos, Laodicea, Philadelphia, Thyatira, Sardis, Ephesus, and 
Smyrna. 
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Nbar thb MsDnrsRiMirBAif* 
ProvviKe. Chief Pboer. 

\ Aleppo, Scanderooor or Alex- 
Syria, inchiding Pdestine f andretta, Antdqr the an- 
or the Holy Land. C dent Antfech, TrTp<*, Da- 

J mkscus, Jerofialesi. 

Chief Rivers. The Kizil Ermak or Red river, the Mean- 
der, and the Sorabat, in Leoiev Asia ; the Euphrates and 
Tigris, running tlirough the proviacefr of Armema, Kuii^ 
tan, and Irac Arabi ; the Orontes and Jordan, in. Syria. 

MoufUaijis* Mount Taurus extendii^ through Lesnr 
Asia, from the shores of the Archipelago to Persia ;, Gank 
casus, between the Black and Caspian seas ; Ararat, in 
Ann^nia^ bdweeft Persia and Turkey, in lak 40'and feng; 
nearly 45 ; with the lofty Libanus and Anti^LibanuSf the 
sacred Lebanon, in Syria. 

Islands. Mytilene, TenedcNS Scio, Samos, and F^dmos, 
in the Ascfaipe^ago;. Khodes and O^P^^ ^ ^ Medi- 
tenanean* 

Gulfs and Ba^. Satalia in ibe'& of • Asia Afimir, te 
gulf of Samsoun, and the bay of Sinope, in the N» of it; 
and the gulfs of Smyrna, Scala Nova, and Marmorice on 
its western side ; with the bay of Scanderoon in %ria* 

Placet, Allbppo, once large and po ytri qa i ,* was, bjr means 
of the carayans from Bagdad and Basiora, the auurt for Pernau 
and Indian commodities. Scanderoon, called liy the Franks 
Alexandretta, is its sea-port. 

Smyrna, the most commercial place of Asiatic Torkey, and 
the emporium of the Levant trade, contends with six other cities 
for Homer's birth. 

AisALUcK, near Smyrna, stands on the site of ancient Ephe- 
stjs, the most illustrious city of Asia, adorned with a superb 

temple which was built by the common contribution of the 

^^^— ^— -*— ' * ■ — — - ■^— ^^^— i— ^^ 

• A part both of Aleppo and Antioch was destroyed by an 
earthquake In August 1821. 
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Asiatic ^ito, and claifl^ed amoag tlie W0A4f;n oi the wprld. Of 
the grandeur of Ephesus scarcely a vesUge re^DaiiiiBi, nor of itp 
temple, set. on fire by Eratpstratus^ who eiliber nq\ hemg al)}e or 
wUliog to do any good action woilihy of remembrance, delayed 
it.tfaa$ be might be talked- of by posterity. 

Jbru8albm» seated ip a sterile country apd on the bipw of a 
Uunge hiU» lA in its modem state a))oi|t two miles and a half in 
dincult. ** Fallen frofn its high emfis/' is y<et sorviTts in ov 
affiec^ons aa the dty of the Most Hjigh, the metropolis of Ispiel, 
adorned witii the grandest tipple e^ cobsecni^ tp the true 
Deity, and as the scene qi the Sayk)ni;!s presqi^ce aod mci- 
fision. 

Damabcvs, placed in the centre of a glorions plain, is. eiurii^ 
cled to the dlstEoice of thirty miles byloTOKy gard(m> and has that 
fsaential article of eastern liuniry, nwnerous foi^^tpdns. 9am- 
flons, originally called dama^enes, damask roses %mi tabVe 
dothsy were named from tlus. place, between DamaMOa and 
Jemsalem, Saul, who under hia subsequent name of the Apostle 
Paul became the most > zealous of Christians, waa converted tP 
thdr fstth. 

Ahtaky, 1^ jinUoeh of scriptuEei in wUch Christians &rat 
received their name, and where /< a great munber believed^'.'.* 
has, among, a population of ten tiiousand, only one huadred and 
iifity. ChristiaD &milies, who, not being peionittBd t». bate a 
church, resold to a cave near tiie town fi>r the perfonoaaioe.^ 
their religions duties. 

Balbbc, situated between Tripoli and Damascus, has a magn^ 
ficent ruin of the Temple of the Sun ; and about 150 asUes H* £• 
of Aleppo are the splendid and extensive remidns of Tadmob or 
Palmyua, the seat of Zeuobia's empire. 

Bagdad, on the Tigris, once the splendid seat of the Sacacen 
calipibs, is renowned in eastern tales. 

HiLLAH, S. of Bagdad, and in kititude about 32 N., is said to 
be built on the site of Babylon, the most ancient cky in the 
world, once the powerful and magnificent, but now only exist* 
ing in the page of history, in the denuudations of sctiptnre,t 
and a few mouldering ruins ! 

Bassoba, on the united Tigris and Euphrates, supplies Euro* 
' '■ I ■ I ■ ■ . I. ■ ■ -■ { ■ 

• Acts xi. 21 . ' t Isuah xiv. 4—23. 
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pean Tnrkey wHfa eastero commodities by meaas of itt hiKpff 
ritaatioB OB the P^ian golf. 

iUvwf. The KiziL EftMAK^ the andent Halys, and the great 
est rirer of Lesser Asia, rises in mount Tanras, and, after a 
devions course through nearly tiie whole of the peninsula, iiowa 
Into the Blade sea west of the gulf of Samsoun. 

The Mbabtder, now called Minder, rises in Anatolia, flows 
westward, and joins the Mediterranean opposite the isle of Sa- 
moa. It has a remarlcaUy winding coni'se : hence riTers liaring 
numerous flexures are said to meamkr. 

The Sarabat, famous under the name of Hermns for its gol- 
den sands, rises in NatoUa and MU into the archipelago N. of 
Smyrna* 

The Euphrates, the largest and most celehrated river of 
Asiatic Turkey has its source near Erzerum, in Armenia; di- 
vides that province from Roum, flows throi^h Irak Arabi, and 
and haring joined the Tigris; enters the Persian gulf below Bas- 
sora. Its banks are still distingaished by flne willow trees, 
such as are described in that melandioly strain of the Hebrew 
capdrity when the disconsolate children of Iskel hung tbdr 
harps on the willows, sat dowii by theride of the stream, and 
wept as they thought of Zion.* > 

The Tigris, so named, from its swiftness, and wluch had on 
it the andent Nineveh, rises in the same tract as liie Euphrates, 
flows southward by Mosul and Bagdad, and joins that river near 
Bassora. The garden of . Eden is supposed by some writers to 
have been situated between the place where the Euphrates and 
Hgris unite, and near to the spot where Bassora now stands. 

The ORONTEft, the principal stream Of Syria, rises a Utde N. 
of Damascus, and, after many circuits, foils into the Me^ter* 
ranean. 

The Jordan, renowned in Jewish history, and for the h^idsm 
of Christ, rises in mount Lebanon, flows from north to south, 
and loses itself in the Dead sea. 

Mountains, Ararat was the resting-place of Noah's ark when 
the waters subsided 

LiBANus, the scriptural Lebanon, was famous for its cedarsi, 
extolled by the royal Psalmist, and which formed part of the 



• PsaliU cxxxviih 
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Tttrioiu contributions to Solomon's temple.* Those stately or* 
uaments, those venerable patriarchs of the vegetable world, have 
almost disappeared. 

Jslandt. Mttilene, the ancient Lesbos, was Yimous iot its 
exquisite wines, so often extolled by ancient poets.f It was 
also ennobled by intellectual greatness having given birth to Al- 
coens, the lyrib poet ; to Pittacus, one of the seven Qreciaa 
sages ; and to the poetess Sappho, dignified by the title of the 
tenth muse, whose fame has survived her poems. 

At Cos were born iEsculapins, the ^Either of medicine, and 
Apelles, the greatest of ancient painters. 

Samos was the native isle of the phibsopher Pythagoras, who 
taught the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 

At pAiitfos, John the Evangelist is said to have written the 
book of Revelation. 

Rhodes had at the mouth of its well>frequented harbour the 
celebrated Ck>lossus, a statue ranked among the wonders of the 
world. Rhodes was long the residence pf the Knights of Jerusa* 
lem when they were driven by the Turks from Palestine. 

Scf o, formerly Chios, one of the loveliest of islands, was cele- 
brated, like Lesbos, for wines. 

Crovemmefit, The govemmeDt of Asiatic Turkey is ad- 
ministered by Pachas nominally subject to the Grand Sig^ 
nior, and whose rank is distinguished by the number of 
horse-tails which are carried before them like standards. 

Religion and Population^ Mahometanism is the na^- 
tional faith of Turkey in Asia, which has a population of 
about 10 millions. 



ARABIA. 

SituaHon. Arabia, a large penmsula formed by the Red 
sea, the Indian ocean, and the Persian guli^ is in the west 

* Cedar wood being remarkable for durability was much used 
by the ancients. The beams and rafters of Diani's temple at 
Ephesus were formed of it. 

t Horace, Ode xvii. Bk. 1. ; VirgU, Oeor. ii. 89, 90. 

h3 
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put of Asia, having its exiieme tKnithem portion in the 
torrid zone, with the northern and central districts in the 
temperate. 

Boundaries* On the N* Arabia is bounded by Asiatic 
Turkey, firom which it is partly aeperated by the £u* 
pfarates ; on the S. by the Indian ocean ; on the W. by the 
Sed Sea ; and on die £• by the Arabian tea and the Fer^* 
nan gulf* 

EsUent* Arabia extends from the 13th to the 34th deg. 
of N. lat*> and from 33 to 59 deg. of £• long. From the 
N. £• to the S. W. comer, its length is about 1500 miles, 
and its greatest breadth about 1200. 

Divisions. Arabia has been divided by aome geogra* 
phers into tiiree. parts — Arabia Fetrtea or Stony Arabia, 
a small province N» of the Red sea, between t^ypt and 
Palestine ; Arabia Deserta or Desert Arabia, in the ceiv- 
.tral part of the country, the inhabited parts of which bor- 
der on the Red sea ; and Arabia Felix or Arabia the Hap* 
^ in the S. W. part. By a modem division, Arabia con- 
tains six provinces, i. Uedjas (bordering on the Bed s^). 
Chief places, Medina, Mecca, and Jedda. 2* Yepn^ or 
Tehama {near the Red sea). Chief places, Sana and Mo- 
^la. 3. Hadramaut, (on the Iwhan ocean,) the cs^ital, 
SMbam. 4. Oman, (near the gulf tof OrmuB,) the capital, 
Moschat. 5. Lascha, (on the Persian gnl^) 4e capital, 
Laschas. 6. Nedsjed, (in the interior,) the capital, Ka- 
riaitain. 

Mountains. Horeb and Sinai, in Arabia Petrsea. 
Islands. Bahreim, in the PoRsian gulf, has a {woductive 
peari fishery, and Soootra, lying off the «oast of Africa, but 
belonging to Arabia, is celebrated for aloes. 

Capes, Sfc^ Rasalgat is the most eastern point of Arabia. 
The isthmus of Suez separates the Medkerranean from the 
Red sea,.and joins Asia to Africa^ 
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Chh/Pkfiei^ SuBz itandf on tbe o^lebrvted hthnnis pf the 
same name. 

jyij^cc^y % ^oly City, WM j^^ t>^h-j|ijiaf|e of Mahpme^ the 
False Prophet. 

Jeqda or JuDDAR, on the Red sea, is the sea-port to Meccaj 
and ^e prindpal medium of trade between Egypt and In^a. 

Medina, the burial-plaoe of Mahomet, is ^e great resort of 
JUahonetan pilgiiniB, it being considered by all tme Mnsaelmen 
as a cfdii^oiis d^ once at least to Ti^t the prfiphetTp tomb. 

|d(^cpA exports the finest co^, to w^igh it glides name. 

MoscHAT, advantageoosly situated near Persia and opposite 
Hindostan, is the most considerable trading port of Arabia. 

Mountains. Horeb aad Sinai are in th^t ^gfoX of 
Arabia Petnea whidi is at the h^ of the Red f|^ apd 
where it forma tvro small gulfe. The tract which separates 
these gal& is naoied the Desert of Sinai, into which Moses 
led the diildren of Israel when they left Egypt and jour« 
nied to the Promised Land. On Mount Horeb Jehovah 
appeared tp Moses in a fiery bush ; and on Sinai the Is^ 
was ^ven to the Jewish legiskitor* 

Swfiuse* The geography of Arabia is denoted by the 
names of its three great divisions — the Stony, the Desert, 
and the Happy. The country has been compared to a 
coarse ^uinent with a rich border : the oential part is a 
dreary desert, d^tute of water, trees, and yegetation,.aod 
marked' only by the tract of caravans* The coasts, having 
an intercourse with strangers, are more civilized, and the 
soil more fruitful. Want of water is the great defect of 
Arabia, which has not any considerable river. Its few 
streams, in opposition to what is seen in Europe, beiQg 
absorbed by J^ sandy tracte wfa^ch they perVjad/s, decree 
as they appro^ the sea. 

Climate. The climate of Arabia isMtry. The scorch- 
ing wind called Kamston p^vaOs part of the year, and 
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faiaa sea and the Persiaa golf; on the E. it has Tartary and 
Hindostan; while on the W. are Turkey and Arabia, from 
the fonner of which Perria is sqpavated by Uie Tigris and 
finphMbss* 

EzimU CoDsideni^ ^ riven Aras and Kur ak the 
northern boundary of Persia, it vaif be said to extend 
from the 40th down to the 25th deg. of N. lat, which wiU 
aasign it a lei^ of about 1000 Bnles, while its breadth is 
nearly the same.* 

Surface. The Ptersiaa districts bordaing on the Cas- 
pian, fNuiicularly those of Ghilan and Mazanderan, are 
ezuberandy fertile. The western side of Persia has a Icmg 
mountainous ridge; wlttle.the more central and southern 
provinces are ^^rmed either of pbons or of elevated land. 
The tract on the e^ores of the Indian ocean, which consists 
of sandy deserts, was the ancient Gedrosia, through which 
Alexander the Great, retuniing from India, led his army, 
at the imminent hazard of its destruction by thirst and 
famine. 

Climate. The provinces near the Caspian enjoy a de- 
lightful climate ; the mountainous districts are cold ; while 
in those of the south, near the Persian gulf, the heat for 
four months is so intense, that even the natives, unable to 
bear it, are forced to quit their houses and retire to the 
mountains. On the same account, most of the Persians 
sleep in the open air,. on the flat roo& of their houses, 
during tlie summer. 



^ It is josual in books of geography to ioclnde Ae diitrlcts of 
PagMstan and Schirvan among dth^ provinces qi |toia; bnt 
their greater part, especially .tha,t near the Ca^p^n, is 9Ql>ject 
to Russia, whose line of navigation on that sea is limited by 
the river Kur on the W., and the golf of Balkan (lat. about 
40) on the E. The Kur and l^e Aras may therefore be deemed 
4he N. boundary of Persia. See Arrowsmith's Map CjfAtia* 
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Products mi Trader Pexsia )ns ftilk and cotton, pai^^ 
cularly 10 its proviiK^ of Ghilan and Mbzsu^^ Itabo 
produces gums, dn^, and assafoetida, and on the western 
ooaat of tbe CBspim are very copious ^ring$ of naptha or 
fossil oil. Near Nishapore, a royal city in Khorann, are 
die femoui TSarqUom mines, which so long furoighed the 
world with its chief supfdy of those beautiful 8U»lel^ Persia 
has also exquisite frrats and lovely flowers; The modem 
taste for the latter is said to have come from Persia to Con- 
stantinople, from which it was transi^rred, in the 16th cen- 
tury, lo western Europe. The pearls found in the Persian 
gulf are deemed superior to those of Ceylon. 

Divisions. In Persia are the fdlowing Provinces : 

Eastxrn. 

. (Beginning on the N.) 

Provinces. Chief places, 

Khorasan •^•^•••••«««^««#««»«M^8chid. 

Segistan ••••••«••••»•••••••••• Zarang. 

Mekran •• } ^ 'Ario * ^ Kesc- 
> tjie ancient Oedrosta { „ ^. 

Kerman* • ) I Kerman. 

Cbntbal. 

Mazanderan, 'S. of the Caspian • • • .Fehrabad. 

Irak Ajemi (the ancient Paithia) •• Ispahan, Tehiran. 

Pars (Pexsia Proper) * • • -Shiraz, Yesd. 

Lariatan .(near the Persian gulf .) • •Lar, Gombroon. 

Western. 
(Beginning on the N.) 

Ghilan (W. rfthe Caspiaii) * Rh«d, on the Caspian. 

Aderjiban (the ancient Media) .^^vTauris. 
Khosiatanitbe ancient Snsiana) » # • t Shyster. 

Chief JRivers. The Kur and the Aras were 'called Per- 
sian rivers before the union of Geor^ apd some neigh- 
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booring provinces with Russia. Among the native streams 
of IVrda are the Ahwaz, on the W., and the Himmend, on 
theE. 

Lake. Lake Zere, in Segistan, said to be nmety miles 
in length. 

Mountains. Those of Elwend, running from N. W. to 
S. E., through Irak Ajemi and Fais ; Meder mountain, in 
the S.; and the Gaur, between Persia and Tartaiy. 

Placet. Tbhiran, the present capital of Persia, tlie circum- 
ference of which is between four and five miles, is seated in a 
plain at the foot of high monntdns, backed by the Caspian sea. 

Ispahan, on the river Zeindehmd, was a magnificent city, 
adorned with fine palaces, splendid mosqnes, and large caravan- 
seras for the reception of travellers. The seat of royalty being 
now transferred to Tehiran, Ispahan, the late capital, has de- 
clined in wealth and grandeur. 

Shieaz has been celebrated by the poets, with some exagge- 
ration, for its splendid gardens, and with greater tmth for its 
wine, esteemed the richest and most potent in the East. The 
bazaar, or marlcet place, in this city is perhaps the largest in the 
world. It was bnilt by Knreem Khan, and is nearly half a mile 
long and 50 feet wide. The whole of this great length is vaulted 
above, like Exeter Change in London, to exclude heat, yet to 
admit air and light. Every trade has its separate quarter; it may 
therefore be styled an epitome of the mercantile world.* \^en 
lighted at night, it has a grand effect. Hafiz, the celebrated Per* 
sian bard, wrote amidst the deUghtful scenery of Shiraz, and 
drew from it some briUiant images in the same manner as the 
British poet of '' The Seasons^' derived some fine tiboughts from 
the beauties of Richmond. The tomb of Hafiz, who is buried 
where he sang, has on it the most expressive of epitaphs, two of 
his finest odes. 

Persepolis/ the andent and splendid capital of the Persiaiu 

* A considerable part of Shiraz, with its stately mosques and 
minarets, was destroyed by an earthquake in June, 1824. Seve^ 
ral of the inhabitants perished. The fine bazaar is still standing, 
but much shaken and injured. 
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kings, which stood about 30 miles N. E. of Shiraz, was destroyed 
by Alexander the Gi'eat, in a fit of inebriation, at the snggestion 
of Thais, a profligate female. Dryden has finely described the 
scene in his *' Alexander's Feast." 

YssD, from its central situation, is the great emporium of the 
Persian trade, particularly in silks and carpets. 

The modem town of Hammadan is supposed to be on the site 
of the ancient Ecbatana, chosen on account of its more northern 
latitude for the summer residence of the Median and Persian 
kings; wMle Susan, near Shiraz, being more to the south, and 
therefore warmer, was their winter abode. 

Rivers, The Kur, anciently Cyrus, rises in the chain of the 
Caucasus, and falls into the Caspian. 

The Aras, formerly the Araxes, issues from the same moun* 
tains^ and joins the Kur. 

The Ahwaz, anciently the Choaspis, whose waters were the 
drink of the " Great kings," originates in t)ie Elwend cludn, and 
having flowed by a southern course through the province of 
Khosistan, joins tiie united Tigris and Euphrates. 

The HiMMEND, the largest inkmd stream of Persia, rises in the 
province of Segistan from two sources, and flowing W., is ab- 
sorbed by the thirsty deserts of central Persia. 

Chvemment. The country is governed by a despotic 
monardi, who is styled Shah. Females are excluded from 
the throne* The present court of Tehiran is splendid, anfl 
the king's body guard consists of 12,000 men. 

Rdigion. Mahometanism is the national fai&i of Persia.. 
The religion of the Guebres, or ancient fire-worshipers, is 
sdll extant, there bemg in Yesd and its district 4000 fami- 
lies who are its votaries.* 

* This religion was founded by Zoroaster, who lived about 
the year of the world 2860. He taught his followers to worship 
the Deity undelr the symbol of light or fire; considering Its 
bright, pure, active, and incorruptible nature, as the nearest re- 
semblance to the Great Spirit. Thus the Persians honoured the 
sun as the noblest ** image of its Maker ;"^ and offered up their 
sacrifices in the open air, thinking it impious to worship wiAin 
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Fopukiiion. There are in Penda about ten miilions of 
inhabitants. 

JnhabiianU. The Peniians are a gi^ and luxurious people; 
aodal in their habits and Intelligent. They are courteous to 
strangers and Insinuating In their address ; but, as no reliance 
can be placed on their promises, they are pleasing and agreeable 
companions rather than beneficial or foithftil friends. 

LMgwige and Literature, The Persian language, which is 
rich, elegant, and melo^ous, has been spoken by the, greatest 
princes in the politest courts of Asia. For its sweetness and 
bfi^ouy it haa been compared with the Italian, and for colloquy 
it is said to rival the French. 

Persia has had great poets. Firpouseb, author of that most 
stupendous monument of Eastern Uterature^ the Sha Namu^ an 
hlp^rical poem of dxty thousand couplets; Sadeb,* who, having 
wxpg of £rnlts and floweck, tiie loveU^st products of Persia, may, 
like the British PhiUpi, be called Pomona's bard; and Hapiz, 
who, for hb joyous odes, glowing vipith love and wine, was styled 
the. Anacreon of the East^ are the great masters of tiie Persian 
lyre. 



INDIA, OR THH EAST INDIES. 

India, popularly called th» BsM Indies, inchides two 

great regions of southern Ana, dividedf by the comae of the 

■ ■ , ■ . ■'■ ■ - ' ^"^ 

walls Him who *' dwelleth not in tei^ples made viith bandfl>" 
and who fills infinite space. We lean} Iro^i Cicero, that at the 
iustigatiou of the Persian Magi, Xerxes was s^d to hare burnt 
all the temples of Greece, because the builders had impiously 
presumed to inclose within walls the Gods, to whom all things 
ought to be open and free, and whose proper temple is the whole 
virorld. ^ 

• Sadee, who died, it is said, at the a^e of 116, wrote GuUstan, 
or the Flower Garden, about the year 1268, and afterwards Bos- 
tan;^ or the Fruit Garden. 
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Ganges^ The first, which comprehends the countries be- 
tween the rivec Scinde or Indus on the W.,^. the Ganges on 
the K9 and the Indian oceaa on the S., is called Hihdostan, 
or India Within the Ganges, and sometimes^ thou^ impro- 
perly, the Western Peninsula. The second portion, com- 
prising the countries between the Ganges and China* i& 
known as IndSia Beyond' the Ganges, or the Eastern ^nm- 
sula. Undec the name of East Indies are also included 
many iiBlanda m the Indian and Eastern ocefuis. 

HINDQSTAN. 

A^HiMlgr^. ft is bounded 09. the N. I7 Tih^.oath^ 
S. by: tlie Indian Qcean» on thet E^ by^hr buy nf /Ptjgpit 
and (^B^ Ae W^by PeiBia and Ae Axfd)»»i Sje9« 

fivtenu BipdoBtaot 9xtead» fixua abotut the. 8d^ 
mK^o{ N« iaw itRkog^bmg about l8£KlSo«^ 
iiuIa; and. fifom abcH^ the €^ ta the 92d iegu ^ & 
iong^ which gives it a breadth of 1600 miles* 

Divisions. Hindostan is generally divided into three 
parts: 1. Hindostan Propsr, wluch includes all the 
provinces north of the Nerbuddah, a river falling into the 
gulf of CaoDibay, in lat. 21^ N. 2. The Dbccan, or tte 
districts between die Nerbnddah and the Kjstna^ ^Aixh 
Ma iiito the bay of Bengal^ in about 15| deg. N. lat. 
3. The Peninsula, which comprises the provinces be-^ 
tweea Ae river Kistna and Cape Comorin. 



HINDOSTAN PROPER. 

{In the N. W.) 

Provinces crossed by (w near the Indus. 

Provinces. To whom they belong. Chief Places^ 

Cabul*....-5 TKoAftAon* jOabul. 

/-. V • i IMeAignans* ?i-i l • 

Cashmire •• c S Cadmiire. 
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Pr«tk»e*$. To ttiom tA^ Mong. CMtf Plain, 

If"*?* • — S Tlie Sdks and Hindoo ?Jf*'°'*- 
Mouttan • • • • < g-m»^A^ > Moultan* 

S ci mde ••••( jTatta* 

More Central, 
Beginning in the East, with the Provinces crossed by or 

near the Ganges. 
Bengal • • • • r ^ Calcutta. 

Bahar } TheBritish* SF^tna. 

Benares • • • • C 3 Benares. 

AUahabad • • • .British and W. Mahrattas • • . .Allahabad. 

Oude British and Nabobof Oude. • • •Lncknow. 

Ddhi.. British and a King or Mogul ..Delhi. 

Agra ••••••••British and W. Mahrattas ••••Agra. 

Agimere British and W. Mahrattas* • • • • . Agimere. 

Malwa* The Western Mabrattas '••••• •'Oiq|ein; 

Guaerat • • • • # tBiitish and W. Mahrattas • • • • Amedabeii^ 

Suiat. 

THE DECCAN. 
(Beginnii^ in the East.) 

TbeCircars. • • •The British • • •Aigemaot.. 

Orissa ^ "^British and Eastern >c,,j^ 

i Mahrattas. 3 

r The Nizam or Soubahdar l 

Berar / of the Deocan and tbe>Nagponr; 

C Eastern Mahrattas. 3 

Candeish The Western Mahratttas* • • "Burhampoor. 

Aurungabad, r 

or / The Nizam • • • • • Aufui^bad. 

Dowlatabad. . t 

^?i^?. Jl^e Nizam Hyderabad. 
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Visiapour .. J"^* ^"^"^ ^^^ ^ W, ) Visiapoiir, 
*^ C Mahrattas. S Poonah. 

THE PENINSULA. 

The Caraatic, 

on the Coro-\The British and the Na-^Arcot, Ma- 
mandelcx)ast,-< bobs of Arcot and Tan-V dras, Pon- 
including J jore* ^ dicheny. 

Tanjore, &c. 

The Mysore.. ^ The Bntiah and the Ih- > Seringapatam. 

'' I jah of Mysore. J Mysore. 

The districts on /^ 

theMalabar&l 

western coast, 1 Governed by the ftitish, T Cochin, Ca- 

indudingCo-V andbyRsyahs. ( licut. 

chin, Tiavan-I 

core, &C. • • \^ 

Mtmniains. The great chain of Hinunaleh, on the N.; 
the W. and £• Ghauts, on the S. The W. Ghauts run S. 
from Guzzerat, parallel to, and near the coast^ down to 
Cape Comorin. 

Rivers* The Scinde or Indus, the Ganges, the San- 
poo or Burrampooter, aqd the Nerbuddah, in Hindostan 
Proper; the Godavery, and the Kistna between the Deccan 
and Peninsula. 

Gulfs. The gulf of Cutch, N. W., and the gulf of 
Cambay, S. K (^ the province of Guzzerat 

Islands. Bombay, in the N. W*, and Ceylon, in the 
S. E. ; the Laccadives and Maldives, in the Indian ocean ; 
the Andaman and Nicobar islands, in the bay of Bengal. 

Cape. Cape Comorin, the S. point of Hindostan. 

Provinces and Places. Cashmire, a small province, romanti- 
cally, encircled by monntadns and intersected by ifie river Behnf, 
is also cttitingaiflhed by many lakes, ornamented wldi floating 
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islands. For its beautiful scenery and delightful climate^ it has 
been called <' a garden in a perpetual spring;*' and its general 
elevation caused it to be chosen by the Great "Moguls as their 
summer retreat. Its roses hold the highest rank in the East for 
brilliancy and odour, and the season when this^ueeu of ^wers 
first opens its charms, is kept as a festival. The shawls of Cash- 
mire, which are made of wool brought from Tibet, and for one 
of which it is uot imcommon to pay from '£bWCto i^OOO, have 
great celebrity. 

The province ^, Lahore includes the district called tiie Pan- 
jab, a Persian teniurignifying the five rivers by which it is tra- 
versed,* and which are celebrated for the exploits of two mighty 
conquerors— of Alexander the 'Great, who crossed three of them 
with 120,000 tien and 200 elephants ; and of flmur, or Tamer- 
lane, by whonlMiey were passed at the close ot^tiie 14th century. 
Ad avenue of treev, aiifbfdiisg shade, that essential eonifort ^n- hot 
climate?, formerly extended -ifrom* tiie xity of LAhore to that of 
Agra, a distanie of 500 miles. 

AoRA and Delhi, two cities on the Jumna, were the prindpal 
seats of the Mogul Empire,t and have many remains of ancient 
grandeur, but throng^: the?dBvastatiimi.of-tlH)seBe(mvgee Of the 
earth, named conquerors, taee ftUen from thdhr. gEeatoeflB. At 
Agra is the splendid mansoleomof Tn^Mahl, the Begum of the 
Emperor Shah Jehan, an edifice fiir superior to tiiat erected by 
Artemisia for her husband, though it ranked among'the wonders 
of the world. It is entirely of white marble, was twelve years, in 
building, and cost fifty lacks of rupees.^ ^ 



* The five rivers are, the Bbhut, formerly thft- JTytfcmMS^ tiie 
Chunaub, the Aidnet of Alexander; the Eaitcbe,. the ancient 
Hpdraotes ; the Betas, tiie HfphoBii of autiqtuty'; and'^e Set- 
LEGE. On theHydaspes, Poruil, an Indian priiiee, w m defe ated 
by AkxaBider, the ^nal limit of whose lodiaii fixj^ddWoiit^was the 
Hypbada. 

t The Mogul impure, established in Hindoatanby.lbe NLon- 
guls from Mongolia, a district of Tartary, began wjilli Bahar, 
A. D. 1526, and ended with Shah Auhim, in 1760. 

} A lack .of sufiees .is400,000 mpees ; - whicbieiipponog :1i^em 
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^BBMABSSy a noble and populous dty, finely placed on the 
Gauges, was the chief seat of Braminical learning, and has the 
most sacred pagoda of the Hindoos, called Vis-yisor. 

Calcutta is the capital of Bengal, and also of the British 
-East India ^poMessrions, as the residence of the GoTemar Gene- 
ral, who has a magnificent goyemment house. Here are many 
splendid edifices, and Uie houses of the Europeans, which are 
X)f Grledan arehitecture, are elegant, commodious, and |ldapted 
to the warm climate. Calcutta has an extensive commerce, 
upwards of €00 ships annually taking their departure firom 
Its harbour. In the old fort, now used as a eustom house, is the 
too famous black hole, where, in 1736, Sih^h Dowla confined 
140 Englishmen, of whom 123 perished by suffocatioa. 
> Dacca, N. E. of Calcutta, and Morbhbdabab, N. of that-city, 
-hare sdceessivdly^^been'the capttalsof Bengal before Calcutta. At 
ilie former, which is tfeatedon the confluence of the Ganges and 
-Burrampbot^, lire made the finest muslins. 
. OtroBiN, theeatiital of Malwa, formerly a splendid dty,aBd 
e^naiUm irery tidi. Was sdected by the Hindoo Geogn^hers 
'Hod Astronomers ibr their first meridian. 

^SJmuT, which has a population 'of half a milUon, tiades ex* 
tcm^vely "with tiie Persian gulf and the Red sea. 

'Madkm, or • Fort St. Oeorob, on the Coromasdel coast, 
1000 ttiles ftvm Calcutta, ahid on the margin of the sea, is the 
second'ln miik of the three British Presidencies. 

PoNDicHERRY, S. of Madras, was the capital of the French 
East Indian possessions. 

Go A, a fine port On' the "^edt coast Of'Hlndostan, is the capital 
of the'feW'rmialiAng teh-itoiies of the Portdguese, the^firstEu- 
n^pc^s Wbohad esiablistaineBtfr In India, and'wlio oaoe'iBoiio- 
poUzed nearly its whole tirade, lidd tlie supreme dominion of 
Its seas, aM- 'possessed^ a- chiun <ji setHemeiits -along its western 
cowt (tmd the mmxAg' of tiie Indus to "die'lsHmd of Oeyhw. 

8miiiOiffATiitH,the capital of Myefere^eeatedon^ the CattTcry, 
Is a %MMful' olty adorned with fine edifiees^ aadrgardeps. In 
1792 It wartakenbytbe English, aadTipfpoo Ssdb,* the sovereign 

Standard, or siecas, at 2«. 6^., aniounts to £I2|500* dteiiing. 
The mausoleum therefore coA i^625^000. 
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of Mysore, fiell, during the aasMilty while nobly defending hit 
territories, assisted by a brate and ftdthftil band. Seringap8tani» 
with a considerable portion of Mysore, is now poesetsed by the 
English.* 

The island of Bombay, which is near tiie N. W. coast of Hin« 
dostan, and the third in rank of the three British Preiidenciesy is 
advantageously placed for trade, baring a harbonr wldch, ^th 
the exception of that of Trincomalee, in Ceylon, is tiie only port 
of Hindostan affording security at all seasons. 

The inland of CKVLdN, the TajHibnma of tiie.ancients, it sepa* 
rated from the S. point of Hindostan by the gulf of Manar and 
Palk's passage. It is of an o?al form and nearly the sixe of Ire- 
land, and has Candy for its capital. THncomalee, on the E., and 
Cohimbo, on the W., are its cUef ports. Ceylon has been praised 
in all ages for its riches and beanty. It boasts the genoine dn- 
namon tree, which grows spontaneously almost all over the 
bland, to the height of 90 feet. The Ceylon elephants are re* 
markaUe for size, beanty, and wisdom, and are more adapted 
for war than those of the cmitinent of India ;t while the pea- 
cock, a bird of eastern origin, and the most elegant as well as 
magnificent of the feathered creation, shines at Ceylon with a 
plumage of more than usual lAtre. The nqmerons inonntauis 
of the island are rich in minerals, prodndng gold, silver, and a 
profusion of predous stones ; and tiie gulf of Manar has a valua- 
ble pearl fishery. Ceylon was annexed to the British territcHries 
In 1815. 

RIVERS OF HINDOSTAN. 

The SciNDE or Indus, from which India derives Its name, is 
thought to rise N. of the mountdns in Little Tibet. It traverses 

* The greater part of Mysore vras, on Its conqaerty diviM by 
the British, the Mahrattas, and the Nizam of the Deccan. A 
small district was granted to a descendant of the femlly, whose 
throne bad been usurped by Hyder Ally a soldier of fortune, and 
father of Tippoo Saib. The newly-raised dilef, vriio faaa tiie 
title of Rajah, resicfi^ in the town of Mysore, the andent capital. 
. t A full-grown elephant, 12 or 14 feet high, is generally sold 
at the rate of 2000 dollars, which, reckoidng the Spanish dollar 
at 4#. 6</., is a sum of £450. 
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the- N. part of Hindostaa, separating the provinces of Cabnl 
and Lahore* As it ^vides near the sea into several branches^ it 
forms a wide delta, and after a course of more than 1000 miles, 
falls into the sea between Persia and the gulf of Catch. 

The Ganges originates, according to Major Rennell, in two 
branches springing from the western side of Kentaisse, a mowi- 
tain of Tibet; it enters Hindostan at Hnrdwar, in the promce 
of Delhi, parses byCanoge, Allahabad, Benares, aud Patna, and, 
dividing into several channels, flows into the bay of Bengal, after 
a winding course of 2000 miles. The Ganges is a sacred stream 
to the Hindoos, who, by washing in it, deem themselves purified 
from moral stains; and the aged, when drawing near their end, 
desire to be conveyed to its banlcs that they may die within sight 
of its waters. 

On the HooGHLY, a branch of the Ganges, is the splendid city 
of Calcutta. 

The Nbrbuddah, which rises in the central mountsdns of 
Hindostan, having crossed its middle breadth, flows into the sea 
at the gulf of Cambay. 

The GoDAVERY rises about 70 miles N. E. of Bombay, and 
after traverung Dowlatabad and part of Goloonda, ^slls into the 
bay of Bengal. 

The KiSTNA, lilce the Ganges, a sacred river to the Hindoos, 
has Its source near Poonah, in the western Ghauts/ and enters 
the Indian ocean near Masuilapatam. 

Surface, Hindostan consists of extensive plains, tra- 
versed by numerous rivers, and occasionally intersected by 
mountains. It has many primeval forests of stately height, 
and composed of various trees which eminently display 
what a poet calls ** the pomp of groves." Among the 
sylvan ornaments of an Indian forest are the teak tree, 
whidi supplies the place of the European oak for house 
and ship building; the plantane, and the banana, with 
the palm, vrhidi ** rears high its naked trunk, crowned with 
green tufts of li^ and spreading foliage:'^ 

CUmate. The northern parts of IBCbdostan being in the 
temperate zone, and the air being refreshed by the moun- 
tains, enjoy a moderstte dimate ; b^t tbe aouthem districts 

I 
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feel the heat of the tiopkal regions. Monsoons, or hatf 
yearly winds, which blow iirom the N. E. from October to 
April, and from the S. W. from May to September, bring 
with them the rainy season.* The longest day is of 14 
hours and a half in die N,, and of 12 hours and 25 minutes 
in the S. 

Products, Rice, which, says an able wiiter, it probably 
the food of a greater portion of maiAiBd than any other 
angle article, is much cultivated in Hindostan, as also are 
tobacco, indigo, pepper, and cotton. The cocoa-nut and pop- 
pies, from which latter opium is made, are likewise raised. 
Hindostan has mines of gold and silver; and the'diamonds 
of Golconda and Visiapour are the most ftunoos in the 
world. The muslins of India are highly valued; the 
pliant fingers and exquisite touch of the Hindoos being 
peculiarly adapted to the handling of die finest threads in 
weaving. 

AnmaU. India is the native abode of many of the 
larger and more powerful animals. The same forest which 
rears the elephant, the mildest and most docile of large 
animals, produces the tiger, at once ihe most beautiful and 
terrible of carnivorous beasts* The rhinoceros, the great 
foe of the elephant, and, next to Mm, the most powerfid of 



* The alternate change of seasons, on the coasts of Hindostan, 
is caused by the two chains of Ohants on* Its £. and W. sides. 
The 3. W. winds arriving on the coast of Mala^r, charged ^Cb 
the evaporations of the equator, strike tgainet ibe western side 
.of these mountains and pour down heavy rainai, while the. revul- 
sion of the winds produces .violent storms. The clouds, thus 
arrested by the western Ghauts, are prevented from reaching the 
Coromandel coast, where, consequently, dry weather prevails 
during the S. W. monsoon ; but when the winds change and 
blewfirom the N. £., a nmilar cause produces ihe rainy Ipason 
oti the Coromandel coast and the: dry. one «» the MalaitNO'. 
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quadiupeds ; the lion, the monarch of the brute creatiou; 
thfe panther, the bufialoe, and camel, abo naf^ fine Indkoi 
fbrests, the feathered tribes of which are distii^iiiflhed for 
their brilliant plumage. 

Government, The Indian Princes are despotic. They 
are differently styled Nabobs, Soubahdacs, Rajahs, and 
lAahn^ahs. In the political system of iDdSa, the four laad* 
ing powers are, the Seiks; the Eaatbrn and WEBTKtif 
Mahbattas ; the Nizam or Soubahdar of the Dec- 
cam ; and the British. The Seiks are a hardy and fni- 
g^ race, having Lahore for their cajntal, and whose faitb 
approaches pure Theism ; the l\Iahrattas» a warlike peqfda, 
under tfae.rule of many chie& or prinoet who acknowledge 
a common head named die Peishwa, reuding at Poonah, 
which is the capital of the Western; wbfile Nsfpour, the 
most central town of Hindostan, isthe capital of the Eastern 
M^hrattas. The Nizam of the Deccap r^ides at Hydera- 
bad^ a place named afier Hyder AIL The three BntMi 
Pre^debcies are those of Calcutta, filadras, and Bombay. 
The British government may now be consideredas the pre- 
dominant power of Ifindostan, and so great is its influence, 
that no native state of India dares undertake any important 
poUtical enterprise without its consent 

Popntofon. The population of Hindostan is estimated 
at 134 millions. 

Charaeier qfthe tiMooi, The population of Hindostan, ^tii 
the exception of the Europeans, Is composed of Hindoos and 
Mahometans. The former, who are the aborigines, are a dis- 
tinct race in person, customs, and religion. In thehr complezioos 
there are aU tiie intermediate gradatiions -between a deep olive 
and a near approach to blade ; thehr hair, tiiough black, is not 
wooUy. Their make is slender and delicate, owing to tiittir sim- 
ple and liglit aliment, wliich motdy consists of rice, milk, and 
vegetables, the doctrine of metempsychoids prohiUdng tiie use of 
anhnal food. Tlie Hindoos are mOd and gentle, capable of en* 

i2 
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during mortification^ and strangers to the passkms whkh'fbrm 
Mh tiie pteaaare and paia of our liites. Tliey are divided into 
liirar daasea, termed ctfftoi, tIz. the Brahmins or priests; the 
soldiers ; the husbandmen ; and the labourers and mechanics. 
These castes are forbidden to marry, dwell, eat or ^^k with 
each other. Polygamy is allowed, but one wife is considered as 
aiiperior to the- othen. The alRsction of the femalek^wfao are 
tdecoroas and Aitbibl, does not end with the lives of tiielr oon- 
«Ofti, it harlng been nsnal among :the higher castes, for thjs 
favourite wiie to bnm herself with the body of her deceased 
partner,* 

MMoo lUtigdm, The Hindoos ^ believe in One Great ^irst 
Canse, eternal, self-existent, and illliug all space ; in tiie immor- 
iaHty of thesonl^ and its transmigration into other bodies ; with 
ft state of ftttnre rewarda. Brabma is considered as a spirit 
eman^ng from the Great Supreme First Cause from the crea- 
ition of the world; but since idolatry has crept in, the j^ee 
' tttrlbute s of thevMie ^ng God have been separately worahiped 
inid^*die names of Siva, Vishna, and Brahma— Siva as. Su- 
preme and Eternal Jpstice, who, at the end of the world, wUl 
reward and puni(4i ; i!M Vishna, as flie Mediator and Preserver, 
who left his paradise^in heaven-' to appease the wratii of tl^e 
Eternal. . / • ' 

The island o^ Ramisseram, or Ramissa, between the ^. B. 
coast of Hindustan arid Ceylon, is the utmost lin^it of the Hindbb 
religion in modern times.f It has a splendid pagoda. ^ . . . ^ ;« 

Languages, The nfost ancient is the Sanscrit, iir which the 
Vcdas or sacred books of the Bi-ahmins are written, bnt which 
has long ceased to be a spoken tongue. The MahrattBS hare 
their own language, and there are also th^ Malabar, Bengalee, 
Hindostanee, and other dialects. On the whol^, ten different 
dialects and languages are reckoned in Hindostan. 

• '■ ! i . •.'. .;■ '■ ..- ■■<. ■■ :• , . ;,■ 

* From the returns made in five yeara, it appears tlrnt there 
had been hi Bengal alone 3,400 females burnt ; aiid gentiemen 
connected vAtYi Indian afiturs, assured him that the real number 
' Would be more like 10^000 than 3000, and this in Bengal alone. 

t Asiatic Researches, Vol. VI. 
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INDU WITHOUT, or BEYOND THE GANGES. 

SiiuaHan* This great region lies in the torrid nme, ttd 
IS for the most part parallel with India Witfaon the Ganges. 
It is intersected by large rivers and long mountain-rid^, 
which run from N. to S. ^ 

Bowndaries. India Beyond the Ganges is bo vnded r4>|;i 
the N. by China and Tibet, on the £• and S. by th^ 
Chinese sea, and on the W. by the bay of Bengal and 
the strait of Malacca. 

Dwidonu There are the following countries in tncEa 
Beyond the Ganges : ,J . 

Divisions* Chief Places.' * 

Assam ••••intheN. W. ••Ghergong. 

The Birman Empire, r 1 Ummerapoora, the 

including Ava, Ara- ? in the W. > cap., Ava, Aracao* 
can, andPegu«««««* C. ) P^u, & Bangoc^. 

Tonqoin •••• ^ "^Kesho. 

Laos \ v^at^ ^Louchocg. 

Cochin China J * ^Hue-fou. 

Cambodia ••..^ 3Cambodia» 

Siam tCentral • • • •Siam. 

Malaya, or the Penin- $ • the S ^ 
sula of Malacca. •••• c ' > 

Gulfs. The gulf of Tonqum, on the N. E. ; of Mar- 
taben, on the W. ; and that of Siam in the S» 

ASSAM. 
Assam is a fertile valley N. E. of Bengal, and in the 
upper part of India Beyond the Ganges. It extends from 
the 25th to the 28th deg. of N. lat, is divided by the 
coui^ of the Burrampooter into Upper and Lower, and 
has Gheigong, on the river Dhekoun, for it? cs^itail, Tlie 
inhabitants of Assam fMre described 99 lawless and m^ 
principled. 
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Rhefs* The number of rivers in Assam is said t& ex* 
eeed tfa»t of any tract of simikur extent, Hiere being, in« 
duding the Burrampodter, no less than sixijr-Kiiie, many of 
which are aurifinous. 

THE BmMAN EMPIRE. 

Situation. The Birman Empire, which occupies both 
a central and western part of India Beyond the Ganges, 
comprises the former kingdoms of Ava, Aracan, and P^, 
whose sovereigns were dethroned in the middle of the last 
century by the famous Alompra, the founder of the present 
dynasty, or by his successors. The capital is tTminerd- 
poora, on the river Irrawaddy, in lat. neariy 22 deg. N., 
and long. 96. d^. B. 

Bottfic&iW^. Th($ Birman Empire is bounded on the 
n« by Tibe^ on the S. by te gidf of diam and MaUioca, 
ett the fi. b^ Lao^ dA on the W. by the bay of Bengad. 

Extent. This empire, which equeis in extent tint of 
Germany^ reiKshte from the 9th to the 26tih deg. of N. kL, 
and from ^ dlst t6 die 102nd of E. lemg. The lengtti ii^ 
about 1300 miles, W the breacttb, where widest, about 
800. 

Divisions. 1. Ava, cap. UmmerapoorsL 2. Aittcan, 
cap. Aracan. 3. Pegu. Cliief places^ ^Ggu, the et^., 
and Rangoon, on the sea. ' 

Chief River. The Irrawaddy, one of the greatesk 
streams of Eastern India, has its- source in the moun- 
tains of Tibet, and consists of two main branches, which 
unite at Av£i, tod^ flowing southward, enter the gulf of 
Martaban by numerous mouths, afbr a Course of more than 
lOOO miles, 

AVA, an inland district, has Aracan on the W. and Pegu 
on the S. The city of Ava, fifteen years ago its capital, is 
in ruins ; Minderagee, the late emperor, having built Um^ 
merapoora, and made it the seat of empire. 
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Arac^n compriseB a valley betwieen Ava and BeRgai, 
traversed by the river Naaffe, which divides it from the 
British territory. ^ ' 

PfiG0. Pegu, the S. western portion of the Birmaii £m» 
pire, is divided from Siam by momitains. Pegu, its capU 
tal, on the river Pegu, is in ruins, having been razed, in 
1757, byihe^xmqneror Alompra, and the inhabitants dis- 
persed. A new city, containing that extraordinary edifice 
the Shomadoo^* has been reeled on its site. RANaooir, 
the chief port of P^u, has, from its situation opposite 10 
HindoBtan, a great commeroial intorcouise with thait coun- 
try. It is in kft. 16 deg. 47 mm. N., and long. 96 deg. £• 

Prodiccff of the Birman Empite. Abacan traides in 
salt, bees' wax, and elephants* teeth. Pegu is rich in 
minerals, and its rivers have gold. Thie true ruby, a stone 
nest to the diamond in value, and often the most splendid 
ornament of crowns, is almost pectdiar to Pega, whieh also 
boosts amythysts, sapphires, and jaspers, inth amber, d^ 
near the Irrawaddy. Its banks abound witfa[ the tea): tree, 
large quantities of which are exported to British Indiiuf 
Rice, cotton, tobacco, and indigo, are cidtivated. 

Surface and Climate. The northern part of the Birman 
Empire is barren and mountainous ; the southern districts 
have luxuriant plains and valleys. The climate is in gene- 
ral healthy. 

Government ^PoliticalRjank* The Birman government 
is strictly moparchical, and the emperor's will absolute. l|e 

* Tbe Shomadoo is a pyramidical edifice> composed of brick 
and mortar, seated on a double terrace, and 361 feet in height. 
It is octagonal at the base and spiral at the top. At the snmmit 
is a Tee, or sacred umbrella, of open Iron work, gUt, a^ 56 feet 
in circumference. 

t In 1795, teak, to the valneof £200,000, was exported to 
British India. 
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k, howerer, assisted hf a coonciL The court is splendid 
without prodigality, and nmnerous without confbsioD. The 
emperor, who is sole proprietor of all the ele[tent8 in his 
dominioos, has in the royal coUection 6000* Among the 
nations of Eastern India, the Birman Empire may claim 
the first rank. Seated between Briti^ India on the west, 
and China on the east, it is an object of anxiety to the 
go ve r nm ent of both those countries ; and during the last 
and present year a serious warfore has been carried on be- 
tween the British and Burmese. 

SeHgion. The religion of the Burmese is the Hindoo, 
but of the sect of Budha, who in the Hindoo mytlK^ogy is 
the ninth descent of the Deity in his capacity of Preserver, 
with the title of the author of happiness, and whose unage 
it gKierally worshiped between Bengal and China. The 
Bunnese belieye in the metempsychosis, and that, after a 
oettaia mio^r of transmigratioiis, their souk will be re- 
ceived into hi^iipiness on mount Menu,* or suffer tonnent 
in a place of punishment. Mercy " which dioppeth as 
the gentle rain from heaven," is esteemed by them the 
chief attribute of the Deity. 

Popuiation, Colonel Symes states the population of 
the Birman Empire at 17 millions, 

hUabiiimit, Hie Burmese are of low statnre, bat strongy 
active, and expert in athletic games. In true bravery they excel 
all other Asiatics, and are dextrous in warlike stratagem. The 
bow and arrow, and a short sword called dah, having a blade 
of about a foot and a half in length, are their favonrlte weapons. 
Their war boats, which are managed with sltiU, are generally 
from sixty to one hundred and twenty' feet long. Lilce many 
inhabitants of tropical climates, the Burmese are warm and 
irascible in temper, but do not indulge in that unforgiving ma- 
lignity which disgraces the savage Malay, and they are friendly 

* Mean, the celestial north pole of the Hindoos, is their seat 
of happiness. 
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iBAd hospitable to strstDgers. As a nation they are accompliahedy 
the hij^r ranks being fond of music^ poetry, and geiieiaji Utera* 
ture. while almost all tbe lower orders read and write. Thei'^ 
books are made of the palmyra leaf, the letters being engraved 
on It, after the manner of the old Romans, vdth the stylus.* The 
Burmese temples, palaces, and barges, display great excelleiloe 
of gilding. 

SIAM. 

SUwUiim^ ^. SiAM , which occupies a central part 
of Eastern India, is a wide vale, between twori(%e8af 
maontains. It is bounded on die N* bjr Begn, (part of Afr 
Birnum empire,) from which it is separated by mountains; 
on the S« bjr the gulf of Siam and the peninsula oi Ifekc- 
ca ; on the K by Laos and Cambodia, and on the W. by 
the bay of Bei^aL Yuthan, on the river Hemam, is the 
capitaL 

OiUfRmr. The IMfeinam, called ^ Mother of Wa- 
ters* 

Tlie^Ieinam, which is thon^ to rise in the Chinese 
pronnce of Yunnan, flows southward, crossing nearly thtf 
whole country, and falls into the gulf of Siam. Xike the 
Nile of Africa, it pmodtcally overflows, fertilizing the" 
country. Its banks are, at particular seasons, illuminated 
widi swarms of fire-flies which appear like meteors* x \ 

Products. Rice, in exuberant crops, minerals, and 
precious stones* The elephants of Siam are unrivalled in 
the east for beauty and sagSKnty* The white variety ia 
highly valued, and looked upon as sacred, in Yuthan, 
the capiy, are vast stables for these appendages of easte^ 
grandeur* 

Govem$nent and Religion* The King of Siam is des- 
potic, die laws are severe, and the punishments crud* llie 
Hindoo religion prevails, including a belief in the metemp- 
sycho^. ■■■■*. 

• See Butler's Quest, in Roman Hist. 

i3 
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iWloMtaritff . The Siamese are fndolent, fond of amtiseiiieirtff, 
and excel in a spedes of dramadc ekhibhioti. literatare Ib coI^ 
tIfatBd. TMr hoaset, niileh are raised od posts to avoid in- 
ondatkras, are formed of timber jand bambooi and thatdied 
witii palm-leates and rice*straw. 

LAOS. 

Laos, an inland district of India beyond the Ganges, is 
bounded on the N. by Tibet ; on the S. by CambodiK ; on 
the E. by Tonqcdny from which it is separated by a moun- 
tainous ridge ; and on the W. by Siam, from which also it 
is divided by mountains. Us cs^tal is Lanjang, on the 
liver Blaykaung. Laos is a flat country, but, being encom- 
JNEssed by mo\mt2dns,is thereby secured against its more 
jxmerfiii neighbours. It produces gums, cotton, gold,silvef, 
and precious stones. Its chief river is the MaykauNo or 
Meoon, which rises in Tibet^ and is common both to Laos 
and Cambodia, running in a southern course and nearly a 
stMigfat line of 1 500 miles foough th^^ eotidbries into the 
CIrinese sea. When it enters Cambodia, it is called by 
the name of that district. 

TONQUIN. 

ToNQuiN, a mountamous cGstrict in th^ E. part of India 
beyond the Ganges, is bounded on the N. by China ; on 
the W. by Laos ; on the E. by the gulf of Tonquin ; and 
on the S. by Cochin Ctuna, with whi^ las^ district it is 
^d to be now incorporate by conquest ToiSiquin has 
Kesho for its capiiaL 

COCfflN CHINA. 

Situation^ Cochin China is a populous country, ex* 
tending more than 400 miles along the Chinese sea, and 
having for its western boundary a chain of mountains. 
The latter run pat^el to the coast Between them and 
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the sea is a txact of exuberant fertility. Thd piefix of 
CochindenotesthatthecQuntry lies west of China, Whilst 
Cochin China was the eastern boundary of the wfnld knpwn 
to the ancients, the island of Ferro, one of the Canariea, 
was its western limit. The intervening space inclades 127 
degrees of loi^itude. , 

Extent. In length. Cochin China, exclusive cff Cam- 
bodia, extends from nearly the 9th U> the 17th deg. of N. 
lat. ; the avcn^ breadth is not more than 100 miles^ Its 
geogRqphical position, with its fine bays and harboiiis, 
adapt it for maritime and conmiercial enterprise; 

DiviiionB. Cochin China, indndiag Cambodia, which 
has recently been annexed to it, has three prorinces. 1. Hiie 
on the N«, cop.^ Hue-fou. 2. Chang in the centre ; Chuf. 
places^ Quinhone and Turon. 3. Don-nai, which is the 
large district generally known as Cambodia, and whose 
capital, Cambodia, is on the river of the same name. 

PlaciM, Ht;E-Fou, the capital of Cochin China, was chiefly 
erected by the late monarch, an ambttiovs and military Aeipot, 
who employed twenty years in its construction ; for which pur- 
pose he larished great sums an4 sacrificed the lives of thousands 
by constant labour. This stupendous object is surrounded by a 
ditch nine miles in circumference, and has a fortress mounting 
1200 guns. 

TiQioN ^ on the east coast, is the chief port of Cochin China, 
and has a noble harbour. 

Products, Cochin China is fruitful. Spices, cotton, 
ivory, and rice of six different kinds, axe among its riches. 
The mountains abound with the precious metals, and the 
forests with woods useful in the mechanic arts. The edible 
bird-nests, so much prized by the Chinese, are found in 
Cochin China.* Its elejdiants are the largest in the work!, 

. * The turd which form» the nests is called the Salangane by 
the Malays, and is the Hirundo fisculentus, or edible swallow of 
Linnaeus. It is a small bird, not more than .two inches and half 
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ind tbHT flaih is. said lo be aMemed a delkaoy. bf the 
ii^tadbitaots. Cambodia produocs a pecidiar gum of a fine 
ydofr colour, called, from the name of the cocntry, GaiA^ 
boga. It U uaed as a colour and mediciiie* • bi its liquid 
state it is run into joints of die baaiboo^ which gives it that 
cylindrical form in which we see it imported. 

Mdigum. The Cochin Chinese aie of the sect of Bodha, 
but widiout the doctrine of metempsychons; ' Their antiof* 
pations of blisa in another life consist princ^xiHy of SBOsual 
enjoyment. They shall, they believe, have plenty^of ftce 
and no work. 

Inhabitants, A modem traveller gives an unfavoumble 
diaracter of dne.Cochin Chinese ; whom he lepreseats as 
filthy in person and depraved in morals. Polygamy is 
goieraL « . . u- 

THE PENINSULA OF MALAYA OR MAXACCA. 

■ • ■ . ' 

TUe peninsula of Malacca, the ancient Golden^ Gier'- 
sonesuSf* forms the most southern part both of India 
Beyond the Ganges, and of the Asiatic condnent; From 
the confines of Siam it has a S. £. direction of about 560 
miles, and is divided into two parts. Malacca is ricH in 
tropical fruits; and its pine-apples are said to be the ^nest 
in the world. In the penmsjola are found the ediUe bird- 
nests. 



T*' 



in length, and the substance of its nests is the spawn of fishes, 
which it collects while skimming the surface- of the sea, or ou 
the shore, and the threads of which, seen hanging to the bill of 
the bird, gave rise to the idea of its drawing it from its breast. 
The nests are found adhering to the sides and roofs of csFerns 
In the rocks. Their taste is like that of insipid isinglass ( they 
are valued on account of their nutritious quality. 

* Chersonesus is the Greek term for a peninsula : Malacca 
was called the golden Chersonesus on acooant of its ridies, to 
distinguish it from the other ChersonesL 
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bikdbiiani$. The Malays are pirate» ly pr q to ri m i ; 
ftnd mi^ be alyled the Algerines <>f the Eaal»rQ Ai^el^^ 
They- infon all the neighbouring seas with then* prosfe/'or 
saiihig venelSy and^ like beasts of prey, are always on' die 
watch to gratify'* thirst of bldod and pillage. *''Ta their 
enemies they arefiemorselessy to tlfeir friends capriddoSy 
and to. strangers treadierous.*' Yet no people a^ ihore 
attentive loieligioasobservances, nor more strict in r^)eat* 
ing.lhefive daily prayers enjoined by Mahomet 

Lca/iguage, The smoothnesd and sweetness of the Bfa^ 
lay tongne have gained it the appellation of the Italian of 
the£a8t. it is the trading language of ' the eastern' world, 
and the vemacolar tongue used by die ipeoffHe who inhabit 
that v«st diain of islands which are between the 93rd and 
135th d^. of K. long., a space of about 2,220 miles, and 
extending from the 14th deg. gf N., to the Uth of & lat, 
comprehending 25 deg. A learned orientalist* states, 
diat the Malay tongue has the Egyptian Copdc for its basisy 
with, a ooiNOUB mixture of the Sanscrit and Aiabic. 

An .Ani^o-Ghinese college has been establislied at Malacca,: 
where the Chinese study English, and Englishmea study CSiinese^ 
bat which is shortly to be removed to Sincapore« To .this lasA- 
tation .the celebrated missionary. Dr. Morrison, has made the 
inaiiitLCclht gift of £2000. 
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SitHotion^ This great r^on, the first as to population, 
and, inclnsive of Chinese Taitaty, ther second as to extent 

_,,__,^, f^^^ ■-■-■■■in I I - - - - I - I II ^ T _. Il_l. JJ I ■■Ml 

• Professor Lee. 

t When the northern part of Chiita was conquered by the 
grandson of Gengis Khan, it was Called Cathay, a name of^ used 
m poetry and romance. ** Thtf permanent nam6 of Chinese t'ro- 
per is 'The Chung Nation.' Chung, means the middle^or cen- 
tral part, in contradistinction from the circnmf^i^cf ; theimfidr. 
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in the world, forms to eaatem poftioa of Aaia,aiid baB its 
ezlicme southern part in the torrid sone^ while its oenfbral 
and northern districts are in the temperate. The territory 
of China is compact and circular on its eastern and south- 
em sides, with a coast measuring 2500 Englidi miles. 

BowMbaries* China Proper is bounded on: theK by 
die Padfic, calkd by the Chinese the Eastem ocean ; on 
the W. by the Tibet; on the N. by Tartavy ; and on the 
S. by the Chinese sea, the gulf of Tonqtnn^ and India 
Beyond the Ganges. 

Extent. China lies between the 20th and 4l8tdegf. 
of N. lat., and between the 98th and 123rd deg. of E.loi^. 

Capital. Peking, in the province of Pediele, in lat. 40 
deg. N., and long, about 116 deg. E. 

Surface. Cbkok has many level tracts intersected by 
liters. It has also much elevated land running in pandlel 
lines across the country, which is traversM by a moun- 
tainous diain for above 1000 miles to the N. and W. 
China has also five mountains of superior height named 
after their geographical position ; four of them from the 
cardinal points, and the fifth from its central locality. 

Climate. The winter of China in the north is cold, in 
consequence of the elevated land of Taitary. ^^dng^ 
therefore, though situated in the 40th deg. of lat., nearly 
the same as the latitudes of Lisbon, Rome, and Constan- 
tinople, does not enjoy the moderate winter of those capi- 
tals. The summer months bring, however, 'grjeat heat, 
during which the Emperor and Court retire to the cooler. 



in oppoflitionto the outside. The ChiDe«e anciently, conceived 
that they were the principal people in the world, and inhabited 
the middle of It, whilst the rest of mankind were placed at the 
extrenuties or ends of the earth."-^CAlRO, a Dialogtfe/or the 
uee ^fSckoole, bjf an ^nglo^Ckiuete. 
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because father, re^on of Tartary. The southern districts 
of China, near the torrid zone, feel the tropical warmth. 
Dimiions. China has now 18 provinces.* 

Northern. 
Shantung (N. £•), Pechele, Shanse, Shense. 

Eastern. 
Keang-Nan, Tchekeang, Fokien, Keangse. 

Central. 
Honan, Hooquang, Koetcheu, Sechuen. 

Southern. 
Quantung, Quangse, Yunnan. 

Chief Places. Peking, the cap., Nanking, in the pro- 
vince of Keang-soo (late Keang-Nan), and Canton, in that 
of Quai^tung. 

Chief Bitenk The Whang4io, or YeUow riverf (some- 
thsies called the Hoatirho) \ and the Yang-tse-Keang or 
Keang-Kow. 

Islands* Formosa, on the IS. E., and Hainan on the S. ; 
Macao, in die gulf of Canton ; the Loochoo, or Lekyo is- 
landsk N.E. of Formosa ; and Tchu-«han, on the £• coast. 

Cape Ptinoess CharhUe^ In the district of Lentong, 
between the peninsula of Corea and the province of 
Pechele, a sharp point of land projects into the sea; 
this has recendy been named by some English navigators^ 
the Princess Charlotte'6 CAP£»in memory of the 

* Fifteen oQly of them are here introduced, because the mapti 
in general use contidn that number. The provinces of Keang- 
nan and Hooqnaag hare each be^ divided into two parts, and a 
district'to the N. W. of Shense has been formed into a province. 

t Whang, yeUow ; Ho, river ; Keang is also the Chinese for 
river* 
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ittuitrious personage whose premature death ocxafiioned so 
geninl a grief. 

Peninsula. The peninsula of Corba, N. E. of China, 
is governed by its own king, on the condition of doing 
homage, and the payment of a small tribute, King-ki- 
TAO is the capital. 

PlMee9. Peking,* the capital, placed at the northern extre- 
mity of China, and 50 miles from the Great Wall, forms a square, 
and is dirided into two partb, the Chinese and Tartar dltet. 
The word Peking signifies the northern court, and It was, iti 
1433, made the capital, that the Emperors might be ready to 
check any invasion of the Tartars. The city is 18 miles in cir- 
cnmfierence, and contains a million and a half of Inhabitants. 
The Imperial palace, with its extensive gardens, and the public 
ofBces, are in the Tartar citf, which was so named because It 
was constructed by the Tartars. The houses of Peking, which, 
like others in the East, are only of one story, have a terrace with 
a railed balcony in front, on wUch are placed shrubs and pots of 
flowers. The streets are spacious. As no person Is allowed to 
be burled within the city, the nine gates of Peldng are some- 
times crowded with the Amerals of the' dead, as well as with carts 
of provisions for the living. 

Nanking, or the Sonthem conrt, and the former caf^tal. Is on 
the Yang-tse river, 100 miles (torn the ^a, and Is said to be 30 
miles in circumference. Its most remarkable building U a lofty 
octagonal pagoda, incrusted with white porcdaln ; which has 
nine stories, 884 steps, was nineteen years In building, and cost 
£800,000. The province of Keang-Nan has tiie species of cot- 
ton, of a yellow tinge, known in Europe by the name of nan* 
keen. 

Canton, being now the only Chinese dty where Europeans 
are sofTered to trade, tlie English and other Europeans have In it 
factories from which their tea is exported. Canton consists of 
three towns, each surrounded by its wall. Many thousands of 
people here live on the river in covered boats, their only home, 
and support themselves by fisUng, trafficking in fruit and small 
wares, or plying for passengers. 

• Pih (Pe) is the north, and King the court or royal residence. 
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Jit»€n. The Whano-ho, the largest riyer, not only of China, 
but of Alb, rises in two lakes in tiiat part of Tlutarj whidi is in- 
ahont the 35th deg. of N. lat and 90tii of E. long. Having pur- 
sued a very devious course, it readies the province of fihense, 
where it turns N. into Chinese Tartary; tiience it returns with 
a great bend to the S.» and finally flo^dng due E., readKS the 
ocean in abowt ^ 34th deg. of lat., after a course of 2150 miles. 

The Yah g-tsb-Keamo rises in the same ridge as the Whangw 
ho, but more to the W. Its course is at first southern, down to 
the 28th 6sg. of lat Tlience it crosses the middle of China hi a 
N. E. direction; and after passing Nanking, enters the sea aboat 
100 miles S. of the Whang-ho. Tlius these two great streams, 
rising nearty in tiie same source, pasdng almost close to one an- 
other in a particular spot, but separating afterwards to the dis- 
tance of 15 degrees, finally discharge themselves into the sea 
whhin two degrees of eadi other. 

ProditeU, China, from its vast extent and variety of 
soil, has many ridies. Rice, which is the most productive 
of all grain, and which, in many, southern countries of 
Asia, is a substitute for our bread, forms a principal article 
of food in China, which also cultivates silk, cotton^ and 
tobaooqu The china-ware is unrivalled for purity and fin&» 
neas ; and the Chinese paper, which is made chiefly <tf the 
bamboo beaten down to a pulp, and was invented as earfy 
as nod years before the Christian era, has great repute- 
tioQ. The TBA-«HRUB, which may be termed the naUonal 
plant, is, however, the most celebrated product of China, 
and has become-a necessary of life in a large portion of 
the workL It is a plant of a low size, with a narrow leaf 
resemblii^ a myrtle, and a white blossom, and, like the 
vine, thrives best in hilly land, on the sides of mountiuns, 
and in southern aspects. There is one species having two 
varieties. The shrub producing the imperial and gun* 
powder teas resembles the goosebeny bush in size and 
figure.* 

* The province of Fuhl^een, or Fokien, produces the Bohea 
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Oo9$rnment, The Emperor is ahsolute, and the source of all 
anthority. His power U> however, generally exercised ia a 
paternal manner, and be hi reverenced as a. father rather than 
dreaded as a monarch.* There is an imperial council to assist 
bim, composed of six persons, three of whom are Tartars and 
three Chinese, the former always having precedence. Of the 
public officers, who are called by Europeans, Mandarjins, but by 
the Chinese, Kwaag.foo, there are. nine ranks, dis^nguish- 
ed by an ornament worn at the vertex of their caps, wldch is 
about the size of a large marble^ and made of gold, or crystal, 
or of precious stones, or coral of varioua colours, according to 
the diflferent ranks. 

. The now ruling sovereign of China is of the Tsing dynasty, 
the founders of which were Eastern o/c Manshur Tiutars, who, 
in 1644, under their leader, Shun-che, effected the conquest of 
China with ease, in consequence of a rebel^ou which then con* 
Tulsed the empire. The present Emperor, who haa the title of 
, Taou Kwang, is the sixth of the Tsing dynasty., which has reign- 
ed 18} years. 

ReHghn. The prindpal religious setots in China are those of 
Bttdha^t Laonkeon, and Confudus, who make the three diief 
guides of human opinion in the eastern workU Bqdha^ bijfore 
his spiritual ascendancy and deifiication« resided, under the name 
pf Shakik Moone, at Benares, in India» about the age in which 
JKIng David reigned over Israel; while both Laoukeun and Con- 
Aldus lived in China nearly 500 years before the Christian era. 
The religion of Budha denies the existence of an Eteni^ and 
Supreme Being, but teaches the doctrine- of metempsychosis, or 

tea, which is made of the leaves of the older shrubs, and derives 
its name from the Woo-e hills, where it groyn. The Souchong 
tea, which is made of the leaves of plants three years oM, Is so 
called ih>m sfaou-ehung, small seed or plants. 

* Among the useful customs of CMna is one adopted for the 

encouragement of agriculture : every year, at the. vernal equinox, 

the Emperor, after a solemn offering to Heaven and earthy goes 

through the ceremony of holding the plough while it {Kisses over 

a tract of laud, and is followed by the viceroys and officers of 
state. 

t Budha is generally called Fo by Europeans. 
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transmigiratiOB of scmls^ and therefore forbids the destncAoa ot' 
animal life: the nystems of Laoukeun and Confadus relate pfsrely 
to moral and locial dntf. The Chinese are Polythelsts^ having 
** gods many and idols many"— deities of the lapd and set; «f 
hills, tdndSy rivers, and fire; and, lilce the Romans, they have 
their penatei* or domestic gods.* Though in China there is no 
nattOflal religion expressly recognised hy the state; though the 
pliiesls, who live in monasteries, never preaeh ; and tiioagfa there 
is nO sabbath or fixed day of rest or worship, there are, however^ 
pobHc festivals and sacied offlsrliigs $ numerods temples are dafly 
open to worshipers, in which the priests perform cerenundM, 
recite prayers, and sell booics and tracts, exhorting the people to 
sodal t^rtee, nol-te eat ilesh meat, and to repeat very ofteft ike 
name of Bndha. On tiie first abd fifteenth of each moon, the pnb- 
He officers worship their two great deities-^e Heavens attd the 
Barth ; In spring and aatomn they make oflMngs to the godd of 
the land and grain ; daring the second and eighth moons of Ae 
year, saerifices aie made to Confinciotis ; f and in April, people 
repair, as was the costom among the ancient Roaums^ to the 
tombs of their paieuts and relations to sacrifiee and ofRsr obla* 
tiotis of wine to iM manes of departed fitiend&t 

FiHh^aHtm, The popnhition of China, which was fonnti/ly 
Iff^stly ovulated by iSbe ignorance or vanity of the Cldnese, ii now 
ascertained, from correct statements, to be about 150 millions* 
Of these nearly two millions live in boats, and about twelve 
MtadttA thoaMnd may be assigned to the army. China, even 
on thhl ihoderated calculation, is the most popnkras country In 
llKrwM4d, atid its sovereign reigns over more human beings than 
any other monarch. 

Lmigwtg^, The Chinese language has ho alphabet ; all the 
■ 

^ See Butler's Qnest, in Roman Hist., art Roman Deities. 

t From the work called Shingmea6u*die it appears timt tliere 
are in China 1560 temples decUcated to Confodus, and that, do- 
ring Ibe spring and autumnal sacrifices performed to him, tii^ke 
are annually immolated above 62,000 cattle. There are offered, 
at the aame time, 27,000 pieces of silk. What becomes of these 
does not appear* 

t See Butler's Quest, in Roman Hist., Feraiia. 
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words which compose h coMlst of one syllable only. Of lliew 
the number is 411, but two or even three syllables are often 
joined together, and they cannot be nnderstood unless thus com- 
bined. The syllables hare neither nmnber, case, nor gender, 
person, tense, nor mood ; bat they are rendered kitelUgibl&'1>y 
their coml^natioa and by tones and accents. The Chiaese lao-> 
goage has separate characters for every wOrd ; the nnmber oi 
which, though commonly reckoned at 80,000,- is stated by a dis* 
tingttished proficient in Chinese literature,* to be not more tiian 
45/KN) as now used. Of these written symbols, 214 are leacUng 
or radical characters. 

Juk Mt a ni K The Chinese have small eyes, a face rather 
square than oval, high cheek bones, and an olive complexion^ 
more or less dark according to the latitude. They always shave 
the top of Iheir heads, and plait the remaining hidr into a kmg 
tail, seadiing almost to the ground ; a mode introduced into 
Ghina at the last TSurtar Conquest, in 1644. 

In character ifae Chinese are mild and affable ; respectful to 
Uw a^cd and to parents; industrious, and desirous of shewing 
that.tfi^ conduct is . reasonable. In thdr intercourse wiA 
strangers they are polite and ceremoidoas to excess, but dia- 
Ivustftil and drcumspect, and often more expert than honourable 
in trade. They have a taste for mechanics, especially for inakfaig 



* Some of tiie ftcts contained in tiiis work, relative to OAm$ 
aie derived from Dr. Morrison's <« Chinese MiSoeUany," and hla 
** View in China for Phllolc^cal Purposes." An faiteresting little 
trad, entitled, ** China, or a Dialogue for the. Use of Schools, by 
an Anglo-Chinese," has also been consulted. The last of these 
contains much useful information concerning a country of which 
young persons are often very uninformed. I have likevrise to 
acknowledge some valuable hints which the learned author of 
Ikese works has condescended penmuUfy to give me on the sub- 
ject. Gratitode and a sense of duty, therefore, impel me to 
offer a tribute of respect to the indefeUigable zeal which he has 
manifested for^ the propagation of Christianity in China— to his 
munificent sacrifices of time and property-^and to his laborious 
researches in Chinese literature, all of which have been directed 
to the accoropUibment of the noblest end. 
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toys> tHuketBy fire>work8, and for cutting Ivoiy. The workman, 
ship of a QdntMt fon is exquisite* 

CvrMiki, Gluna possesses two public works lM>th nniirallcd 
In any other ooantry— 'the Great Wall and the Imfbrial Ca- 
VAL, llie Great Wall^ which is the most stapendoos work e?er 
produced hy man, was hnilt by the Emperor Trin as a barrier 
against the Hvns, the Tartar shepherds and warriors. It con- 
lAits of a WMt'BOond of eardi, cased on each side with brick ot 
8toae» and terraced with a phitform of -square bricks. Though 
buUt SOOQ yean ago^ it is but little decayed. Separating Tartary 
and China, it extends from Lintaou on the west to Leaoutung on 
the east> upwards of 1500 miles, passing over mountains three or 
four thousand fleet high, aod across deep Talleys and wide rrrets. 
Its general height is 35 feet, while its breadth, which is eleven, 
admits of Ave horsemen travelliug on it abreast. The arerage 
U^uesa Is fifteen £eet.— The Imperial Canal, whkh was the 
first commencement of the Chinese inland navigation, was begun 
in the dynasty of Yuen.* It crosses China from N. to S., inter- 
secting Its two great rivers, and thereby preserving a communi- 
cadon between the northern and southern parts of the empire, as 
thone rivers do between the eastern and western. Thir^ thoo- 
sandiiiaLWBre employed for forty years in the constmction of 
the^fanal* 

Among the curiosities of China may be classed the Pagodas, 
which are lofty, circular buildings, having diminishing turrets, 
adorned with bells. They are erected for show and ornament, 
and also from a superstitions notion that they impart sacredness 
aftd a benefidal tnflnence to the circumjacent country. The 
pagoda in Kew Gardens is a faidiful representation of these 
edifipe«. 

EAST INDIA ISLANDS. 

To tlie south east of Asia are numerous islands, some of 
which are among the largest and richest in the world. 
Tljey are supposed to have been united with the Asiatic 

■I • ■ ■ ii ■ ' ' ' " • . . ■ ' 

* The Yuen dynasty of sovereigns lasted from A. D, 1^1 to 
1366. 
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continent, but severed from k by some great operation of 
nature. By the term East India Islands may be un- 
derstood Sumatra and those included between it and New 
Guinea, together with the large group es^tenjing north- 
wards into the Chinese sea. Many of tbes^ islam^ are 
rich in the three great kingdoios of oaturiarH-tbe animal^ 
vegetable^ and mineral. The animals are remarkable for 
site or beauty. Numerous aromatic forests, forin^ of 
trees elegant or grand, adorn the surfiice. The tall and 
majesdc palm, rising often to the height of one hundred 
and fifty feet: the luxuriant hread-frmt tre^, the el^ant 
and prolific banana, and the noble ooeoef-nut U^ee, are 
abundantly spread orreff the soil, and either aifford suste- 
nance to the inhabitants or protect them by tlieir expan- 
dve leaves from the fervid rays of a vertical sun. Of ^uite 
there are not less than three hundred species, while the 
subterranean wealth of the inlands is apparent ii^ thi^ ijdi 
metals and variei^ of precious stones which, they yiekl 
The smftce of some of the oiiental isl^la mariEed byra pa*- 
culiar softness of vegetation devoid of every harsh foatore, 
but in others are mountains covered with lava and volcanic 
matter, the work of extinct volcanoes, and producing fre- 
quent and violent earthquakes.* The inhabitants, who 
partake of the Malay character, are supposed to have come 
from die peninsula of Malacca, the neareft point of the 
continent, from which the islands proceed in T^olar 
succession all over the southern and eastern seas as far 
as New Guinea. The Mahometan religion, with F^iganism, 
prevails.' 



* Another remarkable feature of the eastern isles is the infi- 
nite number of coral reefs interspersed among them, which 
are the work of that compound of animal and vegetable life, 
tiie zoophyte. Between Sumatra and Java is a coral group call- 
ed, from its multiplidty, the 1000 islands. 
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SUMATRA, 

An island 960 miles in length, and 200 in bceadtk, hiSB 
almost paraUd with the coast of Malacca, and is difid(ed by 
tiieeqnalor into nearly two equal parts. Besides gold and pw- 
dovs nones, it proitooes pepper, (a ptant always thriying bffst 
near llie eqnator,) cotton, camphor, and sago, a Aurioaceons Salt- 
stance found in a species of palm-tree. To these may be add(ed 
the mangusteen, perhaps the most elegant, delicate, and agreeable 
frnit that the ear& produces.* The Sumatra pheasant surpasses 
even the bird of Ptfadise in its plumage. The bread-fruit tree 
first appears in the eastern archipelago at Sumatra, thence ex- 
tending itself through the other isles. Bencoolen, or Fort 
Marlborough, on the S. W* part, was until of late a settlement 
of the English, who traded, chiefly in pepper. 

BORNEO, 
Situated N. of Java, and parallel with Sumatra, Is, next 
to New Holland, the largest island in the world, its lengdi 
being 800 miles and its breadfli 550. It is crossed by the equa. 
tor. Qold^^&unoDda, pepper, sandal^ and otb^ tfrigraaf woods, 
^ise flone of its prodnots. Tigers ans numerous ip Borneo, ai|d 
among its jBnimals is the ourangHontaog, said to hi^ve the £ac|ilj^ 
of lif^i^g. fires and cooldng victuals. 

CELEBES, 
One of tii^ fbur Asiatic isles intersected by the equator, 
lies E. of Borneo. Its shape is very irregular, as H ts com- 
posed of four peninsulas enclosing three deep gulfin . The scenery 
is said to be more beautiful and romantic than that of any other 
eastern isle. ' 

JAVA, 
An island S. E. of Sumatra, and divided from It by the 
strait of Sunda, is the chief seat of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. Batavia, ^e capital, seated on a bay, has a harbour safe 



* The Mangusteen is of a round form, has a bright or dark 
purple colour^ and bears^ lii^ the orange, flower and frpit at the 
same lime* . - . 
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at all seasons, and perhaps capable of containiDg the whole 
British naTj. The towu hai mttiy good pnblic edifices ; hat, 
as H has been bniit after the iiiM of the Dntch, in a low, marshy 
rilMtlon, and has canals whkk oompt and stagnate, the ^r is 
▼ery unhealthy, and it has been called the grave of Enropeans. 
Of newly-arrired persons, three out of five die the tot year, 
aoBd very few reach middle age. The interior Of Java Is sahibri- 
oos, and has many interesting scenes. 

THE MOLUCCAS, OR SPICE ISLANDS. 

■ ■ the spicy isles 
Like incense urns set In the pnrple sea. 

The term Moluccas, an Arabic word signifying Royal Island, 

^nd originally confined to five small islands, is now extended to 

.^ large group between Borneo and New Gninea. Gilolo, the 

'largest, resembles Celebes In Its irregular shape, having four 

peninsulas, with three large bays. The equator crosses the 

aoithem part. 

^ AMBOYNA, 
S. W. of Ceram, Is noted for cloves and for numerous 
forests clothed with a rich variety of wood. A little cabi- 
net presented to Cosmo III., Grand Duke of Tuscany, was inlaid 
with 400 sorts of only the diolcest and handsomest woods of 
Amboyna. 

THE BANDA, OR NUTMEG ISLES, 
Form a scattered group S. of Ceram. Great Banda, the prin- 
cipal, produces the genuine nutmeg, which is nearly round and 
smaller in size *. the others are oval. 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
A numerous cluster, discovered in 1521 by Magellan, and 
named fit)m Philip II. of Spain, lie N. E. of Borneo, extending 
from the 6th to the I8th deg. of N. lat. They belong to the 
Spanish crown. The thre« principal are Luzon, Mag^ndanao, 
and Pulowa. Manilla, on the W. coast, is the capital of Luzon. 
Between this place and Acapulco, which is situated nearly in 
the same parallel on the coast of New Spain in S. America, a 
celebrated commerce was formerly carried on, and a ship called 
a galleon, richly laden, annually sidled between the ports. 
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ISLES OF JAPAN, 
The eiii{to of Japan, a Chinese term signifying the oonntry 
of the rising sun, consists of 1itti9i6 large and several small is- 
lands, which are situated near Corea, 1)etween the 30th ind 
4<Hh deg. of N. lat Kiusu, N»phon, and Sikokp, are the three 
principal islands. 

JEDDO, . 

The capital of the empire, situated in Niphon, is sixty-three 
miles in circumference ; and the EAiperor's palace is said to l>e 
environed by a stone waU.nu^asurlng fifteen miles. 

Products, Hie Japan Jsles have the products usual within the 
tropics, with many valuable trees and shrubs : among them are the 
camphor tree, the Indian laurel, and the Camilla J^ponica, the last 
of wMch is so bright an ornament of English green-houses. Th6 
cedarj^^a tree considered even in the days of luxurious Rome JM 
a cofftly product,* is so common in Japan, that bridges and ^ 
masts of vessels 2iit made of its wood. 

Inhabttanis, The Japanese, though a grave people, have plays, 
sports, and festivals. Their religion is Paganism, which includes 
different sects ; while each has its temples and idols. The dead 
bodies of persons of distinction are burnt to ashes, as was Hie 
custom at andent Rome ;t but those of inferior ranks fire bu* 
ried. During the interment, fragrant spices are cast into the 
grave, and upon it the finest flowers are afterwards planted. 
The Japanese excel in making cabinet ware, which they cover 
with a varnish extracted from the rhus vemiv, and they embel- 
lish it with gold and silver flowers. Their principal drink is tea, 
and a beer called saki, prepared from rice. 

Population, The Japanese empire has 32 millions of inhabi- 
tants. 

• See Horace, Bk. iv. Ode i. 

t See Butler's Quest, in Roman Hist. art. Roman Funerals. 
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SUMMARY OF AFRICA. 



Africa, which forms the south-western part of the Old 
World, is separated from Europe by the Mediterranean sea, 
and united to Asia by the isthmus of Suez. 

In size, Africa ranks as the third, and in population 
as the smallest, of the four great divisions of the globe. 
Ia political, moral, and intellectual rank, it is the lowest ; 
.and though it anciently contained ^^ypt, the parent of 
science, and Carthage, the rival of Rome, it now possesses 
not one great empire holding an exalted rank among na- 
tions. One of its great physical features is, the small num- 
ber of navigable rivers and of ports fit for the reception of 
shq)9. In this, among other causes, originates its de- 
pressed c(MKiition. That great medium of civilization, in- 
tercourse with the world, is thus prevented ; while despotic 
government, a climate so warm as to indispose man to 
exertion, and a soil often so fruitful as to render his labour 
unnecessary, exert their baneful infiuence ovtf the unfor* 
tunate people. 

Zones. Africa occupies a space in three of the zones. 
The northern and southern parts are in thAemperate zones, 
and the central is in the torrid zone. 

Boundaries. Africa is bounded on the N. by the Medi- 
terranean ; on the S. by the Southern ocean ; on the E. 
by the Red sea and the Indian ocean ; and on the W. by 
the Atlantic. 

Extent,, From cape Serrat, the most northern point of 
Barbary, to the cape of Good Hope, Africa includes about 
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70 degrees of latitude ; and its greatest breadth, from cape 
.Verd in the west to that of Guardafm in the east, readies 
from the 18th deg. of W. to the 51st deg. of E. long. lis 
length, therefore, may be stated at about 4900 miles, and 
its breadth at 4800. 

Geographical features. The form of Africa is strikingly 
peninsular ; almost all the northern, the whole of the west- 
ern and southern, and most of the eastern side, being sur« 
rounded by the ocean. The interior presents a great mass 
of land unbroken by any sea. While in the north Africa 
is spacious, in the south it dhninishes to a point. ' 

Population. Africa, as known at present, has 150 mil- 
lions of inhabitants. 

Africa has the following countries : 

Northern. 
Barbaiy and Egypt. 

Central. 
Zahara, or the Great Desert, and Soudan, or Nigritia* 

Eastern. 
Nubia, Abyssinia, Adel, Ajan, Zanguebar, and Mozam- 
bique. 

Southern. 
Caffraria and the Hottentot Country. 

• Western. 

Upper and Lower Guinea. 

Chief Islands, In the Atlantic are the Azores or West- 
em i^les, between Europe and America. Near the N. W. 
coast of Afirica lie Madeira, the Canary isles, and Ciqpe 
Verd isles. The gulf of Goinea has Fernando Po, Prince's 
isles, St ThoBiaS) and Anaboa; and more southerly ssre 

k2 
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St Matthew, Ascension, and St Helena. On the eastern 
side, Africa lias the islands of Madagascar, Bourbon, and 
Mauritius ; with the Comoro isles in the channel of Mo- 
laAbique, the Amirante isles N. of Madagascar, and the 
island of Socotra N. £. of Ajan. 

' Ckipes. Northern : Capes Bon and Serrat, in Bar- 
bery. — ^Western and South Western : Capes Verd, 
St Mary, Palmas, Formosa, and Voltas. — Southei^*: 
the cape of Good Hope and that of Aguillas. In the 
East is cape Guardafui. 

Mountains, Atlas, between Barbary and the desert of 
Zahara ; the Sierra Leone, N. of Guinea ; and the moun- 
tains of the Moon, traversing central Africa. 

Gulfs and Bays, The gulf of Cabes, between Tunis 
and Tripoli ; and that of Syrtis or Sidra, between Tripoli 
and Barca ; the gulf of Guinea, on the western coast ; Sal- 
danha and Table bay, near the cape of Good Hope. 

Straits. The strait of Gibraltar; the channel of Mo- 
zambique, between the island of Madagascar and the con- 
tinent ; and the strait of Babelmandel, which is the en- 
trance to the Red sea. 

Chief Rivers. The Nile, flowing through Abyssinia, 
Nubia, and Egypt ; the Niger or Joliba, in Nigritia ; the 
Senegal, between the desert of Zahara and Guinea ; the 
Gambia, S. of the Senegal; the Zaire, between Loango 
and Congo, on the W^ coast ; and the Orange river in 
CafFraria. 
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BARBARY. 
Situaiion, Barbary occupies, with the exception of 
Egypt, the northern coast of Africa. It comprehends four 
Mahometan states, the empire of Morocco, Algiers, 
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TtTNis, and Tripoli, ^ which seem to constitute one 
great political confederacy, though independent of each 
other in internal policy and government. Th^se states; 
formed the Mauritania, Numidia, Africa Proper, and Ly- 
bia of antiquity. Barbary is said to derive its modern name 
from Bar, a desert ; and hence the first inhabitants called 
themselves Barbares or Berberes, a name still retained. 

Boundaries. On the N. by the Mediterranean ; on the 
S. by the desert of Zahara; on the £. by Egypt ; and on 
the W. by the Atlantic. 

MOROCCO. 

Boundaries, ^c. The empire of Morocco is bounded 
on the I^. by the Mediterranean ; on the S. by the desert 
of Zahara ; on the £• by Algiers, from which it is separated 
by the river MiiHia, and on the W. by the Atlantic* Si- 
tuated betwe^ the 29th and 36th deg. of N. lat, it has 
a length of about 500 miles, while its breadth is about 200. 

Divisions. L The kingdom of Fez : chief places, Fez, 
the cap., Mequinez, and the ports of Ceuta, Tangier, and 
Sallee. 2. Morocco Proper : chief places, Morocco, the 
cap., and the port of Mogodore. 3. Tafilet : cap., Tafikt. 

Mountains. The chain of Atlas, which is intersected 
by deep and beautiful valleys, and extends from the £• to 
the W. part of Barbary, dividing it into two parts. It 
abounds with lions, tigers, wolves, and large serpents. 

Places. Moubbco, a large inland town, is situated in a 
beautiful valley, diversified with shrubs and palm-trees, and 
watered by many small streams flowing from mount Atlas, from 
which the city is 20 miles distant. The mosques, which are the 
only public buildings, except the palace, woi*th notice, are more 
numerous than magnificent. 

Fez and Mbquinez, tUe latter of which is the usual residence of 
the Emperor, have fine mosques and palaces. 

Ceuta aod Tangier seem, by their position, to guard the 
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eaUeni and western extremities of the strait of Gibraltar. The 
former, a place of great strength, opposite to the rock of Gibraltar, 
belongs to Spun, and often contains some of its state prisoners^ 
Tangier once belonged to England, having formed part of the 
royal dowry of the In^ta of Portugal when she married onr 
Charles II. 

Sallbb, on the Atlantic, is the safest and most conrenient 
port of the Morocco empire, and has acquired diBgraceful noto- 
riety from the piracies of its vessels. 

The Atlas Mountains are named from Atlas, King of Mau- 
ritania, from whom also the Atlantic ocean derives its appella- 
tion ; and collections of maps, by being called Atlases, perpetuate 
that monarch's love of geography and astronomy. Thus does 
knowledge reward its votaries by giving them immortality ! 
Atlas having frequented the lofty summits of the mountains for 
astronomical observations, is represented as supporting the world 
on his shoulders. 

ClmaU and SoiL Thoi^h the climate of Us soudiem 
provinces is veiy hot in summer, Morocco is one of the 
healthiest of the African states. Refreshing hrcezes from 
the snow-clad Atlas temper its heat ; and the same 
ridge also defends it from the scordiif^ Atuney or hot 
wind, which bbws from the Ghreat Deserts The 90A is 
nkurally fertile ; but the bomities of ProfideQce are ren- 
dered useless by a bad govemmenL 

Products. Dates, wax, ostrich feathers, elephants' teetfa^ 
and the leather known as Morocco leather, which is nsed» 
among other purposes, as a superior binding for books* 
That singular animal the chameleon, whidi is chiefly sup- 
ported by flies and not by air, is found in Morocco. It is 
nmadatble not only for the power of changing its colours, 
but for the construction of its eye, the ball of which it can 
move quite round ; and it is the only known instance in 
animated nature of a creature which is able to direct its 
vision to different objects at the same time, however those 
objects may be situated. 
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Government. The Emperor of Morocco is despotic. 
** In no country has tyranny assumed a more savage and 
terrific aspect." Yet among other titles adopted by the 
sovereign is that oiMost Gracious! 

Religion. In one respect the inhabitants, who are Ma- 
hometans, are worthy the imitation of Christians — ^they 
treat the holy name of God with profound yeneration. 
The pr6fane custoni of swearing is held in abhorrence. 

ALGIERS. 

Situation^ Sfc. Algiers, which occupies a line of coast on 
Ihe Mediterranean of about 460 miles, includes the Jfund" 
dia and part of the Mauritania of antiquity. It is bounded 
on the N« by the Mediterranean, on the S. by mount Atlas, 
on the W. by Morocco, and on the £• by Tunis, from 
which it is divided by the river Zaine. Its chief places 
are Algiers and Qran. The products are the sameius tboee 
c^Morocco. 

Algiers, the capital, is on the Mediterranean, from which the 
white hofuies gradnaUy rise so as to afford a fine prospect of all 
the boUdings, Hie circimi^laceDt hills and vaUeys are beaaiiied 
with gardens and villas. 

Government. The government of Algiers is a military 
despotism, administered by a Dey, nominally subject to 
the Grand Signior of Turkey, and assisted by a council of 
tlurty ba^iaws, whom, however, he does not often tnndble 
to attend. 

Inhabitants. The Algerines live chiefly by piracy. Tie 
Mediterranean and its neighbourhood are infested by tfadr 
vessels, named Corsairs, the exploits of which have fur- 
nished many romantic tales recording the adveatures of the 
captive and the ransomed. Christian slaves form an object 
of commerce in Algiers. 
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TUNIS, 



SihuUion, ^c, Tunis, in which the African continent 
reaches its most northern point, is the central and mosft 
commercial state of Barhary. It is bounded on the N. by 
the Mediterranean ; on the S. by mount Atlas ; on the E. 
by the Mediteiranean and Tripoli; and on the W, by 
Algiers. Its chief places are Tunis, the cap., Cabes, and 
Porto Farino, the ancient Utica.. 

Chief River. The Mejerdah, between Tunis and Algiers, 

was formerly called the Bagrada, and is noted as the river 

where Regulus, the Roman general, killed, it is said, a 

serpent of enormous size, which molested the Roman 

anny,* 

Cities, Tunis lies in a valley between two hills. About ten 
miles N. £. of it stood Carthage, long the rival of Rome^ but 
destroyed 146 B. C, by Sdpio AfHcauus. The plough now passes 
over a great part of its niius. At Utica, near Tunis, Cato, the 
stem republican, killed himself rather than survive the liberties 
of his country, overthrown by CsBsar. 

Crovemment. The Tunisians, who' are deemed the most 
polite and civilized among the people of Barbary, are go- 
verned by an hereditary Bey, despotic and independent in 
his own state. 

TRIPOLI. 

Situation. Tripoli, which, including Barca^ is the 
largest state of Barbary, lies between Tunis and fgypt, 
and extends 800 miles along the Mediterranean, £K)m 
Egypt on the E. to the gulf of Cabes on the W. Of this 
space, the desert of Barca, which includes the ancient 
Lybia, occupies the portion between Egypt and the gulf of 

* See Butler's Quest, in Roman Hist., Index, Regulos. 
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Sidra. Tripoli, the capital, is distinguished for a magni- 
ficent mosque, 

EGYPT. 

Situation. This celebrated country, which, we learn 
from the most ancient record of the human race, was dis- 
tinguished in the earliest periods for culture and popula- 
tion, and from whose intellectual light other nations kindled 
the fires of art and science, through a long series of ages, 
lies in the north-east part of Africa and southern portion of 
the temperate zone. 

Boundaries and Extent • Egypt is bounded on the N. by 
the Mediterranean ; on the S. by Nubia ; on the W. by 
Barca ; and on the E. by the isthmus of Suez and the Red 
sea. Commencing at Assuan, the ancient Syene, it ex- 
tends from the 24th to a litde beyond the 31st deg. of N. 
lat., and is 600 miles long, whilst its width is various. 

CapitaL The capital of Egypt is Grand Cairo, on the 
Nile, in lat. 30 d^. N., and long, about 31 d^. E. 

Divisions. Egypt consists of two parts. 1. Lower 
Egypt, on the N. ; chief places^ Grand Cairo, Alexandria 
on the Mediterranean, and Rosetta and Damietta on the 
Nile. 2. Upper %ypt, in the S. ; chief places, Said or 
Thebes, and Cosseir, a port on the, Red sea. 

Bay. The bay of Aboukir, four miles E. of Alexan- 
dria, in which, near the mouth of the Nile, Lord Nelson 
gained a glorious victory over the French fleet, August 1, 
1798. 

Places. Cairo, dignified with the epithet of Grand, and 
seated on the Nile, just above the division of the river into 
branches, is large and populous, and not only the emporiimi of 
Eastern Africa, but one of the most commercial cities in the 
world . 

Alexandria, once a splendid city, planned by Alexander, de- 
signed by Dinocrates, the burial-place of its magnificent founder, 

k3 
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aad gmnptiioiisly embelUshed by gncoefBtvtt kiogv/ had, at one 
time, the greatest commerce in the earth.f At the mouth of its 
harbour stood the Pharos, or Light-house, an edifice numbered 
among the seven wonders of the world;. while, within the city, 
a noble library of four hundred thousand volumes shed a rich 
tight on the intellectual fame of the inhabltantB. 

IlosETTA,'on a branch of the Nile, is embosomed iu fields of 
rliee and perftmied groves of citrous, oranges, and lemons, varie* 
galed with plantations of palm trees. It enjoys, therefore, the 
appellation of the garden of Egypt, and is the commercial medium 
between Cairo and Alexandria. 

Said stands on the site of the once optilent and splendid 
Thebes, which poured her heroes out to war through a hundred 
gates, and whose superb ruins, the finest existing specimens of 
Igyptian architecture, have been recently illustrated by Belzoui. 
lliebes, Memphis, Alexandria, and Cairo, have been successively 
the capitals of Egypt. Cairo was founded, in 973, by the Sara- 
cens. 

CossEiR, which is on the Red sea, at the entrance of several 
valleys running into Egypt, and but 100 miles from the Nile, has, 
fruffl its good position, been always chosen for the medium of 
commerce between Egypt and Arabia. 

Jiher. The Nile, the glory and benefactor of Egypt, rises in 
Abyssinia, traverses Nubia and Egypt, and enters the Mediterra- 
nean, after a course of about 2000 miles. The Nile, like most 
of the African rivers within the tropics, annually overflows its 
banks. The inundation is caused by the heavy rains which, iu 
the torrid zone, follow the course of the sun on each side of the 
equinoctial line.t The rise, therefore, commences about the 

• The Arabic historians say, that when Alexandria was taken 
by the Saracens, soon after the establishment of the Mahometan 
religion, it was so magnificent and extensive, that it had 4000 
palaces, as many baths, and 400 squares. 

t Alexandria was the emporium of Eastern commerce. Bishop 
Newton, in his work on the Prophecies, says, that the tide of 
commerce flowed from Tyre to Alexandria, from Alexandria to 
Venice, from Venice to Antwerp, from Antwerp to Amsterdam, 
and from Amsterdam to London. 

X The north wind beginning to blow about the latter end of 
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irth of Jvne, or near the smnmer solstice, tod oontinnefl to 
the begiooing of September. As the Nile is the great source of 
fertility to Egypt, its progress is measured by a pillar called a 
Nilometer ; and so much are the hopes and fears of the people 
excited, that the gradations are regularly proclaimed by a crier 
tiirongh the streets of Cairo. 

Surface, Egypt is a long and narrow vale on both 
sides of the Nile, and bounded by parallel ridges of hills 
and mountains. The Delta, a tract of land contained 
between the two extreme branches of the Nile and the sea 
was so named from its triangular shape, resembHng that of 
the fourth letter of the Greek alphabet ; it is the broadest, 
and, being intersected by the channels.of the river, is the 
most fertile part of I^ypt. 

Climate, The sandy nature of the soil of Egypt and its 
situation between two ranges of mountains render the air 
vexy hot in summer ; and even in winter the sun shines 
powerfully in the middle of the day, though the nights are 
cold. In one respect the cHmate of Egypt is almost pecu- 
liar, a shower of rain being scarcely known ; but its ab- 
sence is supplied by the inundation of the Nile. The 
atmosphere, from March to November, is inflamed by a 
scorching tsun and cloudless sky: the other months are 
comparatively temperate. Winds, pernicious to health, 
destructive to vegetation, and called simoom or samiel, 
sometimes prevail, and the natives are obliged to shut ' 
themseihes up in their houses, while people in the desert 
throw themsdves on the ground to avoid their influence. 
About the vernal equinox they blow for nearly two months, 
and are then called the winds of fifty days. The north. 

March, drives the clouds, formed by the vapours of the Mediter- 
ranean, as far southward as the mountains of Ethiopia, which 
stopping their course, they condense and fall in torrents of 
rain, thus producing the overflow of the Nile. To the vapours 
of the Mediterranean are also added those brought over the 
Atlantic and Indian oceans by the south and north-west winds. 
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winds, anciently called the Etesian, afterwards begin, andy 
refreshing the air, seem " redolent of joy" and health. 
The longest day in Egypt is of 13 hours aiui a half. 

Soil and Products. £^ypt, celebrated in the time of 
Joseph * for its fertility, still preserves, in part, its reputa- 
tion—" There is com in Egypt," having become a pro- 
verbial expression to denote plenty. The soil is rendered 
luxuriant by the inundation of the Nile, which, when it has 
subsided, leaves a rich sediment. Among the chief pro- 
ducts of Egypt, besides corn, are coffee, cotton, senna, and 
the water-loving plants, rice, hemp, and flax, with dates, 
an universal article of food in the country. The sugar- 
cane, and the acacia tree, which yields the gum arable ; 
the lotus, a species of water lily; and the celebrated papy- 
rus, on which the ancients wrote, and wHch gave name to 
paper, grow in Egypt. The mulberry tree also has been 
recently introduced into the country for the encouragement 
of the silk worm and its ingenious labours. 

Government. On the division of the Roman empire, 
Egypt fell to the Emperors of the East ; but was wrested 
from them in the seventh century, by the Saracens from 
Arabia, imder the caliphat of Omar. The country was 
governed by different families, until, in 1270, the Mama- 
luke government was established, under which constitution 
a slave was usually advanced to the chief power in preju- 
dice to the right of lineal succession. This singular mode 
was suppressed by the Sultan Selim, and since his time 
Egypt has remained annexed to the Turkish empire. It is 
governed by a Pasha, who, though nominally subject to 
the Grand Signior, is the efHcient ruler of the country. 

Under the enlightened administration of Mohammed 
Aly, the present Viceroy, Egypt is making rapid advances 
in knowledge, agriculture, and commerce. A college near 



* See Genesis Ixii. 1. 
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Cairo for one hundred students has been founded, a 
printing press established, an hospital for persons infected 
with the plague built, and such precautions taken as it is 
hoped will free l^ypt from that distemper: the cliildren 
have been vaccinated, and telegraphs established from 
Alexandria to Cairo. 

Religion* Mahometanism predominates in Egypt 
There are, however, among the Copts, who are the de- 
scendants of the ancient Egyptians, many sects of Chris- 
tians. 

Language, The Arabic language, which has succeeded the 
ancient Coptic, is mostly used in Egypt ; but persons who have any 
commercial intercourse with Europeans speak French or Italian, 
which have a considerable currency in all ports of the Levant. 

Inhabitants, Egypt has a population of about two millions and 
a half. Formerly renowned for knowledge, it has been for ages 
the land of mental darkness, from which, however, it may per- 
haps emerge under the wise government of its present ruler* 
The modern Egyptians are in. general indolent and effeminate, 
and derive their pleasures chiefly from drinking coffee and smok- 
ing, listening to eastern tales, or seeing the sports of conjurers. 

Animals, The Crocodile, formerly the animal emblem of the 
Nile, and the Hippopdtamos, or river horse, both amphibious 
creatures,* frequent the banks of the great river. In Egypt also 
is found the Ibis, an elegant bird of a fine crimson colour, for- 
merly deemed sacred on account of its devouring the noxious 
reptiles ssdd to have been engendered by the inundation of the 
Nile. Nor can we here omit mentioning the peculiar* manner in 
which chichens are hatched in Egypt, particularly at Cairo. Large 
ovens are heated to a temperature as near as possible to that of 
nature, into one of which about 8000 eggs are put, and the 
chickens are hatched in twenty- two days. This employment is 
continued for four months, during which some hundred thousand 
chickens are produced. ' , .: . 

CuHosities, Egypt abounds in monuments of antiquit]^,* and 



* The crocodile is supposed to be the Leviathan, and the hip- 
popotamos the Behemoth of Scripture. Job xl. 15, and xli. 1. 
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the remains of its onee superb temples asd extraordinary sepol- 
dires evince the skill and indastqr of its ancient people. The 
Egyptian architecture was remarkable for solidity and magnitude 
rather than for elegance. Its most renowned and magnificent 
reUcs are the Pyramids. The destlnalioii of these immense 
fabrics, and the nature of their contents^ are now a subject of 
doubt and mystery ; but it is generally beUeved they were all 
intended as places of sepulture^ perhaps of the nughty of the 
earthy whose names have passed away, while the structures re- 
main to attest the pride, folly, and industry of man. These 
stupendous works, situated in a flat and extensive desert, about 
ten miles from Cairo, are the oldest buildings existing, having 
been erected, it is supposed, more than 3000 years. The Great 
Pyramid, the lofdest known edifice in the world, is 543 feet 
high, has a base 771 feet long, with a summit 28 feet wide, and 
covers 11 acres of ground, which is the size of Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields. 



NORTHERN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
ZAHARA, OB THE GREAT DESERT. 

A wild expanse of sun and sky. 

Thomson. 

Boundaries. Zahara, or tlie Great Desert, is bounded 
on the N. by Barbary ; on the S. by Soudan or Nigritia ; 
on the E. by Fezzan and Barca ; and on th^W. by the 
Atlantic. 

The central part of northern Africa is bounded by an immense 
barren tract, which, including the districts of Zahara, Barca, and 
Libya, constitutes the largest desert in the world, and presents a 
surfiKSe equal in extent to about one half of Europe. The western 
division of this tract, called Zahara, or the Great Desert, 
and comprised between Fezzan on the E. and the Atlantic ocean 
on the W., is no less than fifty days' journey, for caravans, across 
from north to south, or from 750 to 850 geogra|Aical miles. This 
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immense space, '^ where the traveller has nothing to contemplate 
but gronndfl that have no visible boundaries, and where the night 
and the day are equally solitary and equally safe/' is a vast sluidy 
plain, with the exception of a few fertile parts decorated with 
flowers that *^ waste their sweetness an the desert air" Zahara is 
destitute of inhabitants, unless, where, being spotted with pas- 
tures, it supplies the flocks of a few poor Arabs, who wander 
from one well to another, lliese sterile regions are indeed 
scarcely inhabited by wild animals. The ostrich and antelope 
alone are found to interrupt the dreary silence, their amazing 
swiftness enabling them to reach the distant springs. The only 
domestic animal that can bear the fatigue of crossing the desert 
is the camel. The sands are sometimes carried away or tossed 
upwards ; and the caravans which attempt to cross by the bear- 
ing of the sun by day or of the stars by night, are overwhelmed. 
Yet so bounteous has Providence been to man, that even the 
Desert administers to his wants. Zahara abounds in salt, and 
the southern part, near Nigritia, has salt- pits which supply the 
Moorish states. 

SOUDAN, OR NIGRITIA. 

Situation. This great portion of central Africa is called 
Soudan by the Arabs, and Nigritia by ge(^raphers, both 
terms signifying the Land 9f Negroes or Black people. 
Nigritia extends along the parallels of the Desert of Za- 
hara and of the river Niger, from Bambarra on the west to 
Bomou inclusive on the east. Its prominent features are 
the river Niger, which intersects its central parts, and the 
great chain of mountains, which, traversing Africa, forms 
its southern boundary. The whole of Nigritia is in the 
torrid zone. 

Boundaries. It is bounded on the N. by the deserts of 
Zahara and Barca ; on the S. by Guinea and some unex- 
plored coimtries; on the E. by Nubia and Abyssinia ; and 
on the W. by Senegambia. 

Extent. Soudan os N^ia extends from about thie 9th 
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to tbe 20th deg. of N. latitude, and from about the 5th of 
west to the 25th of east longitude. 

Divisions. Nigritia contains several kingdoms, among 
which are the following : 

Countries. Phces. 

Kong • Kong. 

Bamharra ••••• Sego,* on the Niger. 

Massina • Janny. 

Tombuctoo Tombuctoo, Kabra,Taslima. 

Haoussa Haoussa and Boussa. 

Kassina or Kashna • • • • • Kassina. 

r S. of Kassina, of i 
Ghana • • ^ which it is a > Ghana.f 

C province. j 

Bomou ••••••••• 'Bornou, Akom. 

Waagara Ghanara. 

Lake. Lake Kanga, in the S. part of Bomou. Some 
geographers, and among them Major Reimell, think that 
the Niger terminates in this lake, which is in lat. 16 N. 
and long. 25 E. 

Mountains. Those of Komri, the great mountainous 
chain of central Africa. 

Places f S^c. Tombuctoo, celebrated in the travels jof the re- 
nowned but unfortunate Mungo Park, is seated in a plain sur- 
rqunded by eminences, and nearly 12 miles N. of Uie Niger. It 
is about 12 miles in circumference, and the residence of the King 
of Tombuctoo, an opulent prince, surrounded by a court in some 
degree splendid. Tombuctoo is the great mart of commerce 

• Sego is in lat. 15 deg. N. and long. 2 deg. W. 

t Ghana, which is in 16 deg. 10 min. N. lat., aud 13 deg. 2 
min. E. long.f is the most central place yet known in Africa, 
being at an equal distance from the Eastern and Western oceans. 
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between tHe Arab and Negro states. Kabra, on the Niger, is its 
trading port. 

Haoussa, a populous, commercial, and well-cultivated district 
of dentral Africa, has manufactures of cotton goods, carpets, 
gold trinkets, and cutlery. Haoussa, its capital, is said to be 
larger and more populous than Tombuctoo. 

A little to the west of the city of Haoussa is Boussa, on the 
Niger, in ajj^out 15 deg. N. lat., and nearly 4 E. long. While 
that celebrated traveller, Mr. Park, was ssuling in a canoe on the 
Niger, the vessel stmclc among the rocks of Boussa, and was 
dashed to pieces. Mr. Park, with the white men who accompli 
uied him, was precipitated into the jstfeam, which being much 
agitated, prevented their swimming, and this distinguished tra- 
veller was seen to sink in it. Thus the Niger received into it^ 
bosom the scientific and adventurous man whose life was devoted 
to its investigation. A more costly sacrifice to the genius of th6 
stream could scarcely have been offered. 

BoRNOu is, without exception, the most powerful and.exten- 
eive monarchy in Africa. Akom, being the residence of the so^ 
tan, is considered the capital. The piince is a Mahometan, but 
the greater part of his subjects are idolators. 

River, The source, and especially the termination, of the 
Niger,* being as l^t unknown, form an object of geographical 
inquiry, not less in|^resting than that formerly excited by the 
mysterious Nile. Of the known course of the Niger, it may 1^ 
stated, that it flows through Bambarra, passing by Sego, its capi* 
tal ; then visits the districts of Tombuctoo and Massiua, having 
on it Kabra, the port to Tombuctoo; it afterwards pervades 
Haoussa and Kassina, and then turns S. of Bornou. By some, 
the Niger is supposed either to be finally absorbed in the thirsty 
Kands of Africa, or to lose itself in the lakes of Wangara and 
Ghana; while others maintain that it joins the Nile; and a 

ill ■ ' I ■ I ■ I I • 

* In the map prefixed to the 2d vol. of Mr. Park's Travels, 
the head of the Niger is placed in long. 4f deg. west, and lati- 
tude ] 1 N. Mr. Dupuis, in his Travels in Ashantee, thinks the 
Niger may rise near Kong, the capital of Kong, in long. 7 deg. 
west, and latitude 1 1^ N. Captain Laing saw the river flowing 
in longitude 9| deg. west, and lu latitude 9^ deg. north. 
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fourth opinion makes it run sonthwards^ aud having onited with 
the Zaire or Congo of Lower Guinea^ to flow with it into the 
Atlantic* 

Products. Nigritia has metallic wealth. Gold, nearly 
the heaviest of all metals, but which is rendered by the wants 
and desires of man one of the most active, is found in its 
rivers, and, being made up into trinkets, is dispersed by 
the Arab traders over the northern states of Africa. The 
other manufactures are leather, iron, and cotton dothu A 
peculiar product of Nigritia is the Shea tree, the fruit of 
which aflfords a vegetable butter, having, according to Mr. 
Park, the advantages of its keeping a whole year v^hout 
salt, and of being whiter and richer than the best butter 
made from cows* milk. 

Climate. Placed in the centre of the torrid zone, Nigri- 
tia fe^k its most intense fervour. The scorching heat of a 
tertical sun upon a dry and sandy cotmtry, makes the air 
insufferably hot ; and when the solar rays are seconded by 
the sultiy wind of the desert, the groimd is often so much 
heated as not to be borne by the naked foot ; and even 
the Negroe slaves will not run from one tent to another 
without their sandals. 

Governments. The chiefs of Nigritia govern despoti- 
cally. Three-fourths of the population are slaves. 

Religion. The Mahometan religion prevails in some 
parts of Nigritia, but the majority of the people are said tx> 
be Pagans. Mr. Park, however, affirms, that the belief of 
one God and of a future state of reward and punishment, is 

* Major Clapperton, who has very recently arrived in England 
from an expedition to discover the source of the Niger, haft, ac- 
cording to some of the public prints, ascertained, beyond a doubt, 
that the river flows, not as generally supposed in an etstemy but 
in a wesiem course, and empties itself into the Atlantic between 
the gulft of Benin and Biafra. 
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Univeraalk The Negroes do not deem it necessary to offer 
up prayers except on a new moon. 

The Negroes, The geographical limits of the Negro race are 
from the river Senegal on the N. to the 20 deg. of sonth latitude. 
They are distinguished from all other people, especially froip 
Europeans, by the thickness of their skull. The food of the Ne- 
gro is chiefly rice; his drink, the sap of the palm tree ; his habi- 
tation, a conical hot composed of the branches of trees ; his cMeC 
amusement, thai of dancing, of wfaidi the whole race ai-e so fond,, 
that a trareller in describing them says, *^ After stin-Set all Africa 
dances;" even the slare forgets his bonds, and will dance in his 
fetters to the sound of a small drum. 



EASTERN AFRICA. 
NUBIA. 



Boundaries and Extent. Nubia is bounded aSk ibe N« 
by Egypt) on the S. by Abyssinia, on the £. by the Red 
sea^ and on the W. by Nigritia. Its length is about 600 
miles, with a breadth of 500. The Nile flows tfarou^ 
Nubia, but its bed is in g^oeral much narrower than in 

Egypt. 

Divisions. Nubia is divided into several states; the 
chief of which are Dongola on the N., and Ssnnaar on 
the S., with small capitals of the same names. 

Climate and Products. In the narrow and rocky parts 
the heat is intense, but the cUmate, owii^ probably to the 
aridity of the atmosphere, is in general healthy. The low 
shrub of the Senna, and the tamarisk and date trees, abound 
in Nubia. 

Government and Inhabitants. Nubia is now governed 
by three brothers under the tide of Kashefs. Derr, a 
village consisting of about 200 houses, in a grove of date 
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trees, is their chief residence. A modern traveller, the 
late Mr. Buckhardt, represents the men of Nuhia as honest 
and kind, and the women as virtuous. 

ABYSSINIA. 

Boundaries. Ahyssinia is hounded on the N. hy Nuhia, 
from which it is parted hy the river Ahawi, on the S. and 
W« hy Ethiopia, and on the £. hy Adel and the Red sea. 
Its capital is Gondar, and its chief trading place Massowah, 
on a small island in the Red sea, with some fortifications, 
and the houses formed of reeds lined with mats. 

Mountains. The mountains of the Moon, extending 
through Ahyssinia to the Arahian sea. 

Biver. One of the prindpal sources of the Nile, and 
which » called the Blue river and eastern hrandi, is in 
Abysunia, in the mountains of the Moon, near the village 
of Geesh, lat. 11 deg. N., and long. 37 deg. £• The 
western hranch, called Bahr'^UAhiadf or the White river, 
and which is the superior stream, rises in Donp in the 
same chain, and unites with the former at Toittti, a town 
of Nuhia. 

ClinuUey Sfc. Ahyssinia, heing an elevated country, en- 
joys a temperate climate. It has gold and silver, and its 
soil, which is fertile, though in somie parts rocky, produces 
the tamarind, cofiee shruh, and acacia tree. 

Government and Religion. The former is a despodc 

monarchy; and the latter is a mixture of the Mahometan, 

Jewish, and Christian religions. 

The Red Sea, which is a gnlf of the Arabian sea, about 150O 
miles in length and 200 where broadest, is entered by the stnut 
of Babelmandel, and separated from the Mediterranean by the 
isthmus of Suez, through which it was formerly proposed to cut 
a channel, and thus unite the two seas. The Red sea abounds 
with coral, it is not known that any single stream of fresh 
water reaches it. 
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ADEL, AJAN, ZANGUEBAR, MOSAMBIQUE^ and 
MOCORANGA or MONOMOTAPA. 

Adel, a fruitful district between Abyssinia and Ajan, 
was a province of the former, but is now independent. 
Zeila, on the coast of the Arabian sea, is its port 

Ajan, a district S. E. of Adel, exports gold, ivory, and 
ambergns. 

Zanouebab, S. of Ajan, has Melinda for its capital. 
The Portuguese, by whom it was first discovered, have 
n«u,y settlement on the coast. 

MosAMBiQUE, the principal settlement of the Portuguese 
on the E. coast of Africa, lies S. of Ajan. Its capital, of 
the same name, has the best harbour on the coast. From 
Mosambique the Portuguese export many slaves to S. 
America. ■ 

'. MocoRANOA or MoNOMOTAPA, S. W. of Mosambique, 
is the most powerful and civilized kingdom in the S. E. 
part of Africa. Sofala and Sabia are its dependencies. 



SOUTHEPiN AFRICA. 

CAFFllARIA. 

Caffraria, a southern portion of Africa, extending 
from the 20th to about the 28th deg. of S. lat., and sepa- 
rated by the Kamhanni mountains from the Hottentot coun- 
try, has many tribes. Among these, the Bichuanas, 
Damarras, and Caffres Proper,* are most known. Of 



♦ The word Caffre is of Arabic derivation, and means an Infi- 
del, a term given by the Moors of Northern Africa to all persons 
not of their own faith. Caifraria, therefore, means the land of 
Infidels. 
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the Bichuanas, Lattakoo, in ]at 27 S. and long, aboat 
24 £., is the capitaL 

Inhabitants. The Bichuanas^ who are emerging out of barba- 
rism Into civilization, are chiefly occupied in war, hunting, and 
the preparation of skins for dothes. The Caffres, an open, 
good-humoured, and husi»table race, dwell in permanent villages 
consisting of 40 or 50 huts, tent-fashioned, and placed near the 
hanks of rivers for their own convenience and that of their cattle. 
A collection of these huts, formed in a circle, cbnstitute a village 
or Kraal, The Caffres believe in an invisible Being, but are not 
known to have any religious ideas. Missionaries are, however, 
zealously employed in teaching them the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Chief River of Caffraria. The great Orange river, 
or the Gariep, principally formtd hy the meeting of the 
two rben of the same name. This stream, superior in 
4epth and hreadth to any other of southern Africa, crosses 
CUfioria from £. to W., and falls into the Atlantic near 
cape Voltas. 

COUNTRY OF THE HOTTENTOTS. 

This country extends from about the 28th deg. of lati- 
tude to the extremity of Africa, and includes many tribes 
with the colony of the Cape. Among the former are the 
Namaquas, Koras, and Bosjesmen, or the men living 
in the woods. The last of these are a miserable class, so 
poor that they often feed on the wild roots growing round 
their dwellings. Hunger, cold, and every species of dis- 
tress, have dwindled them down to a stature probably the 
most diminutive of the human race. The middle size of 
the men is about four feet six inches, and that of the 
women even less. 

COLONY OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

SiiuaiioTi. Th^ territory of the cape of Good Hope, 
which lies between the 30th deg. of S. latitude and the 
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southern extremity of Africa, was but of small extent when 
first formed by the Dutch East India Company. It now ex- 
tends 500 miles from E. to W. and nearly 300 from N. to S; 
It belongs to Great Britain. The chief place is Cape Town. 

Cape Town, at tiie head of Table bay, and backed by a mag- 
nificent amphitheatre of moontaini, is large and popnlom, and 
^ seat of tlie British gOTenunent. The Brltiah East India- 
men, and, in times of peace, the ships of other nations, take in 
provisions at this place, when outward bound. 

Bays. Table and False bays, and that of Saldanha, 
which has the finest harbour of southern Africa, is capa-* 
ble of holdii^ the largest fleets. 

Capes, The cape of Good Hope, and that of AguiUas^ 

The sostiiern proinontorj of Africa is a vast peninsnlv mass 
of rocky mountains joined to the main laud by a sandy WtbTgnf, 
Cape Agnillas is the extreme southern point of Africa, leing in 
34 deg. 58 min. 30 seconds of S. lat. The passage to the East 
Indies by the cape of Good Hope, was first made in 1497, by 
Vasco de Gama, a Portuguese. The discovery was one of those 
events which have most affected the fortunes Of nations and 
individuals : the tide of commerce having been thereby diverted 
from the southern to the central and more northern countries of 
Europe. 

Surfaee. The comitry round the Cape has grand ace* 
nery, distinguished by stupendous cliffs, rugged rocks, and 
spiral-topt mountains. Some of the elevations are named 
from their configuration, the Table (3500 feet high), the 
Lion, and the Sugar Loaf. 

Climate. Though the climate of the Cape is generally 
salubrious, it approaches to that of the torrid zone ; the 
greatjest £old in July and August only producing light snow 
on the summits of the mountains, and it is rarely sufficient 
to rendar fires ewxi comfortable. '^ So great," says a mo- 
dem traveller,* **was the heat while passing over the 

* Mr. Campbell. 
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oountiy, that I coul^ not touch without pain part of the 
waggcm which had beoi eicpofied to the sun, and the ther- 
mometer was then at 100." 

Products. The Cape produces wines, some of which 
are exported under the name of cape Madeira. The cele- 
brated Constantia, the- produce of two vineyards only, is 
made at die village bearing its name. The country round 
the Cape abounds with fragrant and beautiful plants, and 
the English green-house derives from it much of its exotic 
beauty. The numeroiES and elegant families of heaths and 
of geranimns, with ^' their crimson honours," and the fra- 
grant and dehcate jessamine,* are among the beauteous 
ornaments which we owe to Southern Africa, whose entire 
Flora-may be fairly estimated at not less than ten thousandf 

inhtfftmUi, The name of Hottentot has hitherto been used 
proverbially to express a want of decent and cinlized habitts. 
Hiere is reason, however, to hope that, under the mild and re- 
forming influence of the Christian religion, and of the arts of 
dvilization now extended to them, the Hottentots will cease to 
be a reproach to our nature. They are of a mild and docile 
temper — one of the best qualities for the reception of knowledge. 

Animals, No country in the world has a greater variety of 
animals than those fouud within the narrow compass of eight 
degrees of latitude from the Cape. In it exist the largest as well 
as tiie minutest in numerous classes of zoology. The ostrich, 
the largest bird, and the creeper, one of the smallest, known to 
man ; the elephant and the black-streaked mouse, the one 
weighing 4000 pounds, the othei* about the fourth part of an 

♦ her jessamine remote 

Caflraia sends. Cowper's Task, the Garden. 

t For this information I am indebted to Messrs. Loddiges, 
who have, in their delightful garden at Hackney, not less than 
fourteen hundi-ed species of Cape plants now in cultivation. 
'•The Botanical Cabinet," a work publisl?ed by those skilful 
horticulturalists, has many beautiful coloured delineationsi of the 
exotics of the Cape. 
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ounce ; the camelopardalis, the tallest of quadrupeds, and of the 
astonishing height of 17 feet, and the little elegant zenic, of 
three inches, — are found here. In this district, which may be 
called the menagerie of Africa, are the hippopotamus, the rhino- 
ceros, the antelope, the beautifully stiiped 2ebra, the lion, the 
leopard, the panther, the tiger-cat, the wolf, and the hysma. 



WESTERN AFRICA. 

SENEGAMBIA. 

Under ibis name are included some districts near the 
rivers Senegal and Gambia, the western boondiury of which 
is, in general, the Atlantic ocean. They are distrilMited 
into distinct governments, but the natives may be divided 
into four classes — the Foulahs, Jaloffs, Feloops, and 
Mandinooes. 

The Foulahs, who live in the. neighbourhood of Guinea, and 
between the Senegal and Gambia, ^^ a mild an^ gentiie race, 
fond of a pastoral life, and skilful as herdsmen. 

The Jaloffi), who live between the same rivers, are a power* 
fill and martial people. 

The Feloops, who reside S. of the Gambia, are wild, gloomy, 
and unsociable. They are supposed never to forglns an Ipjvry, 
not even one which their. own folly or wickedness way have 
excited ; and exhibit that most disgusting of aU earthly sights 
— a father inculcating a vindictive spirit on his children : since 
they transmit quarrels as deadly feuds to then* posterity. 

The Mandingoes, a tribe between the country of the Feloops 
and the district of Kong, (a part of Nigritia,) are sociable, and 
90 kind and gentle in disposition, that a traveller has calkd 
them the Hindoos of Africa. These different races have made 
little progress in civilization. Their dwellings are small and , 
incommodious. A circular mud waU, four feet high, with a 
conical roof made of bamboo cane, and thatched witii grass, 

L 
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forms alike the palace of the king and the hovel of tike ajare. 
The religion la a mlxtare of MahometanUm and Paganism. 

M(miUaini0 The Siena Leone .mountains, bietween Se- 
negambia and Guinea, and those of Kong. The former 
are so called because frequented by the Hon. The moun- 
tains of Kong are the highest portion of the great central 
belt of Africa. 

'Rivers. The Sen^al, Gambia, and Rio Grande, or 
Great river. 

The Sbttegal, which rises in long, nearly 7 deg. W. and 

hit. 11 N.* in the mountains of Kong, flows N. W,, and falls 

into the Atlantic. The Gambia, the most commercial river of 

Africa, rises in the same mountains about 100 miles W. of the 

Senegal, in kmg 9 W. and lat UN., and hating flowed N. W., 

fnlerarthe Atiaatie between capes Verd and St. Mary^f The 

^Um^a Is mvh freqnented by the irooo^Ue nqd htpiiopotaians. 

** loQWQted^t onetime," says Mr. Park, "thirteen crocodUes 

and two hippopotami on the banks." The English and French 

have flictories on tiie Senegal and Gambia. The Rio Grande 

rises S. of the Gambia, and falls into the AtUmtiC. South of it is 

cape Sierra Lbonb, near which is .F9ex Town, a philanthropic 

establishment formed in 1784 by the English, fbr ^teintrodnc- 

tion into Africa of Ihe aits of dvifized life. 

m 

Products. Ivory, from the elephants* teeth ; gold dust^ 
foMnd in the sands of rivers; bees* wa?c, collected in the 
?roodsby the slaves; and ostrich feathefs. GumSeiiegal 
is procured by inciaons in, or natural exudafions'from, the 
acacia tree; and many woods used in dying grow in 
Senegambia* 



♦ The latitudes here given as those of the sources of the Sene- 
gal and Gambia, are taken from the map prefixed to Park's 
Travels. 

t Near the banks of the Gambia, died, in 1824, that enter, 
prising traveller Mr. Bowditch. 
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GUINEA. 
Boundaries. Guinea is bounded on the N. by Nigritia; 
on the S. by Caffiraria, and the gulf of Guinea ; on the E. 
by Ethiopia ; and on the W. by the Atlantic. It is often 
divided by geographers into Upper Guinea in the N., 
and Lower Guinea in the S. 

UPPER GUiN^ 

Upper Guinea, which extends from the Mesurado on the 
W.y to Cross river on the E., has four divisions, each 
naiiied after its chirf commercial wealth, viz., the Grain 
coast, between the Mesurado and cape Fidmas ; the Ivory 
coast, between ca^ Palmas and the river Lagos ; the GM 
coast,* between the rivers Assinee and Voka ;t and the 
Slave coaM, between the rivers VoUa and Cross. Upper 
Gmnea includes abo the States of Ashantee, Dahomey, and 
Benifi. 

Rivers. The Mesurado, Assinee, Vblta or Aswady, 
and the Benin or Formosa. The Fcnrmoea is tboii^ by 
some traivelleTB to be a branch of 4he Niger. 

Mountains. Those of Kong and Komri. 

Capes. Capes Mesurado, Palmas, Three Points, Iflhoie, 
and Formosa. 

Islands. . Fernando Po, St lliomas, Annobona^ bT the 
gulf of Guinea. 

Surface. A raouBtainoiis rid^ runs to the N. of G»<* 
nea, while tAnt ocean washes its S. and W. sides. The 
Grain, Ivory,, and Gold coasts are low and tfaiddy wooded, 
but inland, the country fias hills and fertile plains. 



* Our gold coin called a guinea received that name because 
the gold of which the first was struck had been bronght from 
Guinea. It formerly bore the impression of an elephant, that 
animal being the symbol of Africa. 

t The Ivory and Gold coasts are often termed Guinea Pco^t. 

l2 
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CUmate. The climate of the western coast of Africa, 
ffom the lat« of 20 N. to the equator, is in general very 
destructive to Europeans ; the rainy season, and exhala- 
Bons from the marshes, [producing many disorders. In 
Senegamhia the thermometer rises in the open air, during 
July, to 120 or even 130 degrees^ % 



ASHANTEE. 



The kingdom of Ashantee, an inland country north of 
the Gold coast, was established as a poweriul state about a 
oeotury ago, by Sad Tootoo, its most ^onous monarch. 
The river Volta is its eastern, and the Assinee for the most 
port its western limit. Coomassie about 200 miles from 
the coast in 7 deg. N. lat., and about 2 deg. W. long., is 
its capital. Cape Coast Castle, on the Gold coast,, about 
180 miles S. of Coomassie, is an English settlement* 

Extent. Ashantee, with its tributary and allied territory, 
includes a space between the 6th and dth d^. of N. lat. 
The longitude may be reckoned from the 4th deg. W. to 
the river Volta. 

Surface and Products. Ashantee, from the 7th deg. of 
ie, is almost one solid mass of vegetaticm in the form of 
a compact forest* The most populous proionces are north of 
that line. It produces gold and silver, cotton and tobacco. 

InhabUantt, The Ashantees, who excel their neighbours in 
courage and discipline, fight with muskets, bows, arrows, and 



* A friendly intercourse was formed some years ago between 
the English and the sovereign of Ashantee, but a misunderstand- 
ing haying arisen^ the King, in January, 1824, came down to the 
coast with a large army and attacked them. The English after a 
' brave resistance, were defeated by the Ashantees with the loss 
of their gallant commander Sir Charles Macarthy. 
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JaTelins, the arrows being often poisoned with a venom so active 
as to produce death in a few minutes. The disposable force is 
reckoned at 150,000 men, and the king, who is despotic, is said, 
when desirous of accomplishing his plans, not to value the lives 
of thousands of his subjects. Human sacrifices are frequent at 
Cooma8sie> particularly during festivals. 

DAHOMEY. 

Sitaation. Dahomey lies to the £. of Ashantee, from 
which it is separated by the river Volta. Its capital is 
Abomey. Dahomey is greater in extent and population 
than Ashantee, The people are a fine race of N^roes ; 
manly and active, but ferocious. The King, a despotic 
sovereign, resides in an extensive building of 'bamboo and 
mud-wi^ed huts^ the entrance to which is said to be paved 
widi human skills, and the side walk adorned with human 
jaw-bones^ with a few bloody heads intermixed. The 
military resources of Dahomey are great, its sovereign 
being able to raise 140,000 men. 

. : PENIN. ' 

Situation* Benin, a fertile and comparatively civilized 
kingdom, is to the E« of Dahoniey, and has for its capitd 
Benin, on a river of the same name. This kingdom igfbe 
most considerable state on the Slave Coast, and its sove- 
reign, who can bring 200,000 men into the field, is the 
most powerful of the three monarchs of Guinea. At Qato, 
near the ca][»ta], died in Decepiber 1823, the celebrated 
traveller Belzoni, whose researches in Egypt have recently 
excited great interest. The object of the expedition in 
which he died was to ascertain the termination of the 
Niger, which is said, by a traveller recently arrived in 
England, to be between the gul& of Benin and Biaira. 
Cape Formosa separates the two gulfs. 
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LOWER GUINEA. 

Divisions* Lower Guiaea connneaces with the coast of 
Biafia and contains the foUowbg districts^ which are named 
from their Negro trihes : Loanoo, cap* Loango ; Coitgov 
cap. Congo ; Angola, cop. St Paul de Leanda ; and Ben- 
guela, cap, Benguela. 

Climaie and FroducU. The dSaate of Lower Goiiiea, 
like that of Upper, is indieahi]^. Hie pndocts also atfe die 



Chirf River, The Zabe of CongCH tt rim of the fim 
daesy and the laigeat Afncan sbream & of the E^ps^v^ 
The Zaire, which it ia mainlaiiied hy some travelers nsea 
N. of the Equalor, and by othera ten degrebs S. of it^ 
dindn Loei^ from Coago^aiMi flows into- llieAlln^ 

CapaNbgro, a few degreei S^crf Beagnela, ia iii> he. 
16deg,S. From Ihis point down tdSt^H^abaylheiie 
is said to be no fresh water on Ibe cottst 

ISLANDS OF AFRICA. 

Aiiriea, eompared with the od^ thvee great divisi6i^ of 
iie g^obe, has bat few iriandsr The felkiwbg are fhe 
prineipid: 

tHE AZORES on WESTEm ISUNWS, 

Nine in number^ are in the Atlantic^ between the 37\liand 
40th deg. of N. lat.^ ueaily midway between £nrope and Ame- 
rica, and typposite to the cozst of Poriotgsdf, tcr whieb k&gdom ^y 
lfehm§, 8t. MicttAftL, the lar^^, nod TaaoAM, «he residence 
of the Portoguese gdvernoiy poMcss the chief commerce of the 
greirp. St. Michael hsa an abvuidance of oranges aod lemons. 
Every tree yields annually 6000 or 8000 eranges or lemons ; and 
26,000 are known to have been gathered from a single tree. The 
embarkation of fhdt for England and America begins In Noveili^ 
ber and ends in May. 
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CORVo,* the smallest of the Azores, has its name from the 
number of crows ob'served on it by the first discoverers, and is 
Gie place trough which many geographers of the 16th century 
drew their firet meridian, because at that time the oomptts had 
00 variation in this ialaad; 

MADEIRA, 

A mountainous island, beUmgs to the Portuguese, and is near 
the W. coast of Africa, about the 33d deg. of N. lat. Funchad is 
its capital. The. climate being mild and, temperate, is recomr 
menidedfoi- pnlmonary comp^nts. The richee of Madeira con- 
sist ih its vineyards, which produce the generous wine known by 
its name, the quantity of which annually exported is, on an 
average, 25,000 pipes. Madeira is the principal of a group called 
the Madeiras. 

THE CANARY r»LB8, 

3. of Maddlra, and eleven lio Qumber, but of which otily seven 
are inhabited, Be In about the 28Ui deg. of K. lat, &nd belong 
to Spain. They were the Fortunate or Happy islands of the 
andents, in which warriors and sages, the good and the brave, 
reposed after the toils of tikeirmortal existence. TtoerlSb, the 
most remarlcaMe, has tiie principal commerce, whtch consists in 
wine. Near the centre of the isltod is a lofty volcanic mounr- 
ttdb j caH«d the PtAK. ft rises In the shape of a stigar-loaf, from 
a base of fifteen miles In drctimference to tke height of .between 
13'fiiOO and UfiffO teet, and may be seen 43 leagnes at sea. The 
Dutch fbrmeriy <!b*ew their first meridism through the Peak; then 
supposed to be the highest elevation in the globe ; an<r over 
FfeRRO, Cue of the Canaries, the ancients drew then* first meri- 
diiui, that island hieing the western limit of their geography. 
The CiUiary butt, now usually imported from Genhauy, origi- 
nally came from these islands, which are also noted for the rich 
Canary wine; of this 40,000 pipes are said to be annually 
made. 

- '--^ 1 - ■ " I. — — •" '" •• ; .^-iM- ..■ii.> , ■■ . -^ 

* Corvo, derived from tlie Latin, corvur. Is thePoftugnesefor 
a crow. Valerius a Roman, was sumamed Corrar fhmi the cir* 
eumstauce of a crow having^ it is- said', assist^ hiiir In single 
combat with a GauL • Butler's Quest, in Roman Hi^; 
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CAPE VERD ISLANDS, 

Belonging to Spain, are a €la«ttr of about ten in number, Vf. 
of Cape Verd, between the 15th an4 irth deg. of N. lat. They 
were thus named on account of their verdnre. St. Jago i» the 
principal. 

FERNANDO PO* 

Fkritamdo Po, Prince's island, St. Thomas, and Anno* 
BONA, are in the golf of Gninea ; while St. Matthew and As- 
cension islands He S. W. of it. Fernando To, a healthy and 
fertile island belonging to the British, is, from its comman^ng 
position, an important possession whether as a station to sup* 
press the slave trade which rages on the opposite coast, or as a 
point and fortress to protect our future operations in AfHca, 
whether commercial or poUtical; and if, as is now supposed, the 
Niger discharges iteelf into the Atlantic near Benin, the island of 
Fernando may command the trade of Northern Central Africa* 

• 

ST. HELENA, 

A British possession, which -may be termed a rocl^ in the 
Atlantic, is in about 15 deg. S« lat., and 1200 miles from the 
African coast. The British East-Indiamen often stop here and 
refresh. The island is entirely composed of steep, perpendicular 
roclty precipices and high mountains, covered with volcanic mas- 
ter, but inclosing beautiful and romantic valleys. St Helena is 
memorable as the island to which Bonaparte was exiled in 1815, 
and where, in 1821, he terminated the ^'fi^fevw** of his am- 
bitious life. Here, near a willow tree and beside a crystal stream, 
sleeps in peace that mighty conqueror who so often menaced and 
disturbed the repose of nalious I 

MADAGASCAR, 

Off the S. E. coast of Africa, is the largest of the African 
isks, and ranks the third in size among the islands of the world; 
it being 720 miles long. Fort Dauphin, on the E. side, is the 
principal place, in this luxuriant l^le* 

The Comoba islands, four in number, are in the N. part of the 
channel of Mozambique. 
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The iste of Bourbon, E. of Madagascar, belongs to the French, 
and produces excellent coffee. 

Mauritius, or the Isle of France, N. of Bourbon, is now a 
Britisix pomession. 

Ilie island of Socotra, £. of cape Guardafui, produces line 
aloes. Though, by Its geographical position, it belongs to Africa, 
being nearest that quarter of the globe, Socotra forms a part tif 
the Arabian territory^ and is gOTerned by an Arabic Sheik. 
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AMERICA. 

This vast continent, the largest of the four graoad 6iw 
ttons of the earth, and emphatically styled the ** fhvr 
World," was discovered by Columbus, in 1492. En- 
circled fay the ocesA, Aiaenca is entirely detached from the 
eastern hemisphare, but its north-west point approaches, in 
the latitude of sixty-six, very near to the coast of Asia. It 
18 divided by nature into two large peninsulas, connected 
by the isthmus of Darien. The northern shores of Ame- 
rica have a higher latitude than those of Europe and Asia ; 
while its southern portion extends twenty-one degrees be- 
yond that of Africa. America received its name from 
Americus Vesputius : thus he usurped an. honour due to 
Columbus, its first discoverer. 

Zone*. America occupies a space in four of the zones : 
in the north frigid, the northern and southern temperate, 
and the torrid. , 

Boundaries. America is bounded on the N. by the 
Frozen ocean ; on the S. by the Southern ocean ; on the 
£. by the Atlantic ; and on the W. by the Pacific. 

Extent, Exclusively of Greenland, the contiguity of 
which to the main land is uncertain, America extends from 
the 72nd deg. of N. lat. to the 56th of S. lat; a space in- 
cluding 126 degrees, or about 8,800 British miles. 

Goventments, While, with the exception of the Republic of 
Switzerland, in Europe, the Old World contains not one Com- 
monwealth, America has, at the present time, seven Republics 
and only one Monarchy: — the United States, the Mexican States, 
Guatimala, Colombia, Pei*u, Chili, and the'United Provinces of 
Paraguay. The single Monarchy is the empire of Brazil. 

Population. The whole population of America, continental 
and insular, is estimated, by an eminent writer,* at 34,942^000. 



JM i». 



• Humboldt's New Spain f>2d edit. 



SUMMARY OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Boundofi^ North- Ameridar is boutid^ on ibe N. By- 
the Frozen ocean ; on the S. by the isthmus of Darien or 
Rmama ; on the* £• by' the Atiantk;; and on the W« by 
the Pacific; 

Evttent. Excltttively of Chrecmland, rfortfi Adieifca ex-* 
tends from atxmt die 8th to the 72fh degi of N. latitude; 
From the promontoiy of Akska on the W; to the extreme 
point of LabMulor <m the £.» its breadth it abotkt 3300' 
British miles^ while the lengdi may be computed at 4306: 

Zones. North America occupies a space hi' durtee of the 
2one»: the: extremity of it^ in the north, is inthe fHgid ; 
the central cooniaries lie in the N. temperate; and the 
southern are in the torrid zone. 

Divisions* Tht con^nent of North America may be 
divided into diree graifd sections. L TheBritteh Posses- 
sions, including New Bi^in and Canada, on the N. 2. 
The United States in the centre, comprehending Louisiana 
and the Floridas. 3« The territories of the United Mexi- 
canfSlat^ line New Spain. 

Ckdrf Islands^ Newfoundland, near Labrador; the 
iskdidli of cape Breton- and St John'ilt, (or Prince'Edward's' 
idand,) inti^ gulf of St. Lawrence ;^ and the Bemmdas in 
the Atkm^e. 

Peninmtk»4 Nova Scotia, S. IL of Labrador; Califor- 
nia, on the Piacific ocean ; East Florida, between the At- 
lantic ocean and the gulf of Mexico; and Yucatan, between 
the bays of Honduras and Campeachy; 

Capes. Farewell^ the S. point of Greenland ; Breton, 
E. ofGanadaj Hatteras, in die United States ; Blanco, in 
Mexico ; Lucas, the S. point of California ; and Icy cape, 
the north-western extremity of the continent* 

Isthmfos, Darien or Ptinama, uniting N. and 3. Ac^ 
rica; 
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Baifs. Baffin' and Hudson's bays, in the N.; the bay of 
' Campeachy, in the gcdf of Mexico ; the bay of Honduras, 
between Yucatan and Honddras; and Nootka sound, on 
the N. W. coast. 

Straits. Davis's strait, the entrance to Baffin's bay; 
Cumberland strait, which is the northern, and Hudson^s 
strait, which is the southern entrance to Hudson's bay; 
with Beerii^'s strait between America and Asia. 

Lakes. Slave lake, and Athapuscow in the Indian ter- 
ritory; Winnipeg in New South Wales; and the great 
chain of lakes which are partly in Canada and partly in 
the United States. 

Ckirf Rivers. The St. .Lawrence in British America^ 
and the Missouri and Mississippi, which, having united^ 
flow into the gulf of Mexico. 

Mountains. Tfie Rocky or Stoney mountains in the 
N. W. ; ^ Alleghany .on the K ; and the vast mountains 
to the S., on the table-land of Mexico. 

GREENLAND. 

Greenland, a large country between the Frozen ocean 
and the £. side of Baffin's bay and Davis's strait, is, at its 
southern point, cape Farewell, seven degrees within the 
temperate zone. How far it extends to the north or east 
is uncertain, or whether it is a great island, separated from 
the continent of America by a strait, or a peninsula united 
to it by the lands at the head of Baffin's bay. The east 
coast, formerly visited by Europeans, is now closed by bar- 
riers of ice. The western i^ores are inhabited as far as 76 
deg. This cold and dreary country presents an assemblage of 
rocky mountains, whose summits are crowned with ice and 
eternal snow. The summer toward the south commences 
at the end of May and lasts until the banning of Septem- 
ber. Tho darkness of the long winter is enlivened by the 
reflection of the snow and by brilliant Aurorae Boreales. 
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Inhabiianti, The Greenlanden, a strong and healthy, but 
ignorant class, are of the same race as the Esquimaux of the 
neighbouring continent. Like other inhabitants of northern 
countries, they collect together in families during the winter, 
and reside in low huts ; but their summer habitations consist of 
slight tents, which are generally made of the skins of sea-dogs. 
Greenland, which is frequented for its whale fishery, trades in 
eider down, whale oil and bone, tl^e skins and oil of seals, and 
in dried and salted fish. The Danes claim a sovereignty over 
the country, and have taken some padns to civilize its inhabitants 
by Missionaries, among whom was Paul Egede, whose religious 
zeal prompted him to visit it in 1720, and who published an ac- 
count of |he country. 

Baffin* 9 Bay, The sea usually, but perhaps improperly, called 
Baffin's bay had its name from an Englishman, who discovered 
it in 1620, and who named some of its inlets, capes, and islands, 
after his patrons or friends. Sir James Lancaster, Aldermaq Jones, 
DttdleyDigges, and others. Baffin's bay has been the principal scene 
of Captain Parry's expeditions to discover a north-west passage into 
the Pacific. In his first expedition, of 18 1 9, he entered Lancaster's 
sound, and advanced so far as to see land in the 117th deg. Of 
west longitude, the most westerly yet discovered to the north- 
ward of the American continent, and which was named Bankes'a 
island in honour of the late venerable and enlightened President 
of the Royal Sodety, Sir Joseph Bankes. Returning as far .at 
the 1 10th deg. of W. longitude and the 75th of N. latitude. Captain 
Parry wintered there in an island called Melville Island, where 
that gallant officer and his companions passed 92 days in dark- 
ness, from Ctetober to February. It being prevented, by impe- 
netrable barriers of ice, from making any further progress west- 
ward, the expedition returned to England in October 1820. A 
second attempt was made, under the same commander, in 1821, 
but did not succeed in its great object, and owing to some un- 
happy election of his course, that enterprising officer did not go 
so for west by 20 degrees, nor so for north by 10 degrees, as in 
his first expedition. Captain Parry went out a third time in 
May, 1824, but returned, unsuccessful, to England in October, 
1825, in consequence of his ship being wrecked on the ice. 
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BRITISH AMERICA. 

SitwUion. The Britialt poneinoim ia VloA America 
occupy a noithem poitkm of tbe copri n e nt r 

Boundaries. They are bonnded on ifae If. bf tiie 
Frozen ocean; on the S. by the United StSites, and by 
territory belon^ng to the Indians ; on the £• by Baffin's 
bay and the Atlantic ; and on the W. by tbe Pacific* 

Dwinona* British America indndes.* New Britain, Up* 
per and Lower Canada^ New Brunswick, and Nova Soo^a^ 
with the isles of cape Breton and Newfoundland. • 

NEW-BRTTMN. 

New Britain, which includes Larrador, and Nbw 
North aud South Wales, with* the coasts round Hud- 
son's bay, is a cold and wild r^on inhabited by Indians 
and Esquimaux. On the S, and W. coasts of Hudson's 
bay, an English con^pany, first established* in the reiga of 
Gfaarks L, have settlements, and trade with; the Indnoi: in 
Ibra, goose-<iuiU8| and feathers. Fort Prince of Wafe^ ^ 
most northerly of the establishments, is on ChurduH river, 
in lat. 59 N. 

Climate, Labrador and the Hudson-bay coasts have a 
ftrvid summer and rigorous winter, the themMineter riang 
in July to 90 deg.^ being 10 deg* higher than the medium 
heat of tlie West Indies, while in January it Ms 4&d^. 
below 0. The heat of summer, though transient, creates 
almost instantaneous vegetation, and the Europeans of the 
factories gather in July the produce of their gardens sown 
only in June. During the winter the Aurora Boreales are 
visible every night* 

InhabitmUs, The Esquimaux are men of short stature. They 
have small limbs, are of a copper coleiir, and have black and coarse 
hair. Their dress is made of skins. The flesh of seals and deer. 
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aud fi^ form their chief food. Their winter dwellings are 
mostly sunk in the ground, but they hare also ice-huts formed of 
large square slabs of fresh-water ice, fire or six inches in thiclc*. 
ness, and having the joint where the edge of the pieces meets 
filled up with snow, of which the roof also is generally made. 
The appearance of these crystal huts, whiter when i&rst oon^ 
structed than Parian marble, and so transparent, that those who 
are within them can be seen at a considerable distance, is very 
picturesque. The Esquimaux keep many dogs for the sake of 
their flesh, and for their skins, and that they may draw their 
sledges in winter. In the management of their canoes they are 
dexterous. They are not known to have any religion, govern- 
ment, or laws. 

^ CANADA. 

Canada, which had been discovered hy Cabot in 1497f 
was first colonized by the French ; but, in 1760, was con- 
quered by the British and annexed to their empire.. 

Boundariet. Canada is bounded on the N« by New 
Britain; <mi the & by te Unitled States; on the E. by 
New Bmnawick, and tilie gulf of St Lawrence ; and on 
the W. by an unknown countiy. 

Dimsioru. There are two provinces, the Upper and 
the Lower ; the former, which much exceeds the other in 
extent, is pnncipalLy on the kkes, while the latter is on the 
gulf of St, Lawrence. Montresd is the capital of Upper, 
and Quebec of Lower Canada. 

jRtoer. The St. Lawrence,* which ranks as the 
second river of N. America, issues from lake Ontario; and 
it thus becomes the outlet by which the great series of 
lakes empty themselves into the Atlantic. Having, passed 
by Montreal and Quebec, the St Lawrence, after a course 
of TOO ro^, ftows into the gulf to which it gives name, 
and forma an estuary 90 miles wide. 

I ■■ I ll»l^i»l II III Ill I n il n il ■»■■! II ■■» I 

• The St. Lawrence yfiA thus named by Carder because « he 
entered it on the festival of that saint 
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Laka, Superior, Huron, Bfichigao, Erie, and Ontario* 

Montreal is placed in the bosom of a delightful isle formed 
by die St. Lawrence. 

Quebec, the capital of British America, is divided into the 
Upper and Lower town. Tlie former, built on a rod£ and forti* 
fied by nature and art, is the strongest fortress of the Americain 
continent. Quebec surrendered to the English in 1759, after a 
battle in which General Wolfe closed a brief yet brilliant nuUtary 
career, in the arms of victory, and under circumstances which may 
bear an advantageous comparison with the last moments of £pa< 
minondas at Mantlnea. 

Surface. Canada is in many parts hilly and barren; 
but the Upper Province has verdant meadows, beautiful 
plains, and forests both exten»ve and luxuriant, which 
supply fine timber. 

Th€ Laket. The long chain of lakes forming the southern 
boundary of Canada, is not only one of the grandest physical fear 
tBiCi of America, but of the whole world, there being nothing 
equal to it on the globe. They form a connected body of fkesh 
water extending more than a thousand miles. Lake Supbrior, 
io named from its relative rank, is the largest collection of Jinuh 
water known, having a circumference of 1500 miles, and being 
fed by 40 rivers. Lakes Erie and Ontario communicate by the 
river Niagara,* celebrated for its stupendous cataract, whose 
breadth is more than a mile. The water does not predpitate 
itKlf down the vast abyss in one entire sheets but is separated 
by islands ; the principal of which is 350 yards broad, and 
forms the cataract into two grand fells, the one of 165 andjthe 
other of 150 feet. The quantity of water precipitated. amounts, 
according to the calculation of an experienced officer, to 670,255 
tons every minute. 

Clinuite. Canada is in a latitude south of England, yet 



* Niagara is said to be an Iroquois word signifying the thun- 
der of waters. The Indians pronounce it with the penultimate a 
long, but the Americans and Canadians always shorten it. 
Dwioht's Traveli. 
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its winter^ especially in the Lower Proyince, is intensely 
cold, owing, as is supposed, to the north-west winds, and 
to the great extent of the lakes and forests. Whilst spring, 
summer, and autumn, occupy only five months, winte' 
reigns during the other seven. The river St. Lawrence is 
closed by ice from December to April; water thrown to 
any considerable height freezes before it returns to the 
ground ; and so overpowering is the ooM at Quebec, that 
the centineb on the ramparts are relieved every fifte:^ 
minutes during the winter ni^ts. The Canadian summer 
is hot. 

Products. Canada exports fish and furs, wheat, pota- 
toes, and the wood called lumber, which is sent to the 
West Lndies. The forests have most of the quadrupeds 
which are found in North America, including foxes, squir- 
rels, the bear, the otter, the martin, the rein-deer, and the 
buffalo. The beaver, whose fur is highly prized, frequents 
the lakes, exciting admiration for the skill displayed in the 
construction of its dwelling, and for its rational faculties 
and moral qualities. Conjugal love and parental care, in- 
dustry, frugal habits, and honesty, adorn its character. 

Cfovemment. Canada is under the direction of a Go- 
vernor, appointed by the British Crown, a legislative Coun- 
cil, and a House of Assembly. 

Religion. The prevailing religion is the Roman Ca- 
tholic, superintended by two Bishops. 

InAabUanU, As Canada belonged to France nntil 1759, most 
of its inhabitants are of French extraction.* Ignorance even in 
the better ranks of society generally predominates, the art of 
acquiring money forming the main object of life. 

Population, The two provinces have about 450,000 inhabitants. 

— 

• Lower Canada contained, in 1814, no less than 330,000 in- 
habitants ; of these, 275,000 were descended from the original 
French settlers. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK and NOYA SCOTIA, 

New BruDiwick and Nov& Scotia are between the mdutb 
and gulf of Su Lstwrence and^ the Atlantic ocean* New 
Brunswick, baring Frederic's town ibr its Qa|»tal» is the 
mainland^ and Nova Scotia^ of whidi Hidifex is the chief 
place, is a peninsula united bf an: istfa&MB to ^ fonner* 
The country abounds in game and fish. The din^teef 
Nova Scotia is severe, the winter being inlkisely coUb 
The soil is in general ttnn^ and filler for pastutage* tea 
agriculture* 

.ISLANDS OF BBmSH AMERICA. 

Caps Breton, a large but cold and barren island to 
Ae N. of Nova Scotia, baa a rich ood fish^ in the giolf of 
^ Lawrence. Louisburg^ is its-capitaL 

St. John'99 or Pmncb Edwaad's island lyin^to the 
K* of Nova-Sootia^ in the gulf oi Sti Lawrence, baa a sa** 
lubriouB climate, fertile soil, and exoettent porta^ It re* 
oeived the latter name in honow of Edward,, late Duke of 
Kent, his present Majesty's brother, who died iot 1822^ at 
Sidmouth, after having distinguished himself b]E a most 
active and honourable career of philanthropy.* 

Newfoundland, disoovered, in 1496,. hf Sebastian 
Cabot, is a large but rocky, c6ld» and sterile island, to the 
£• of Labrador. St. John's is the cajntaL Bete is one df 
the three chief foreign fisheries of Great Britain, and of its 
nurseries for its seamen. The fistung banks are the scene 
of the grand cod-fishery which supplies the Catholic coun* 
tries of Europe with cured fish fbr their rdiigious fiBttta. 
Between tiwo and three thousand vessels are emfdkiyed, 

* A statue of thb truly illttstrions prince, becawtte he was a 
good, eulighteued^ and active man, is erected at the end of Port* 

Und Place. 
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dud t!ie average quaolity of fish taken is 12,000 tcfns* 
weight 



THE UNITED STATES. 

The Umted States, at first only thirteen in number, were 
originally colonised and:^ governed by Great Britam,* but, 
oofkceiving t&emselTes aggrieved by some measures of the 
parent state, the inhabilants took up aitns in 1779, ancf, 
after a contest of dght }eai8> estab^hed an independent 
power with the ^e of tie Thirteen United STATSs.t 
By the acquisition and the peopling of new territx»y, fifteen 
odier states hove been formed and admitted* into llie tmion* 

Boundaries. The tJnhed States are* bonnded on Uie N. 
by British Amorka and the great Lakes; on the S» by tilt 
golf of Mexico; on &e E. by the Atlantic; on die S. V« 
by Ilsw %pa&i and on die W. by die Atlande. 

Extent hxfikii&D^^ as they now do, die two PtoridBs^ 
the United StaM extend from nearly the 2ddi to tlie 4&S^ 
deg. of N. lat, ttod widi the newly^-aequired western terri'^ 
tbiy, DEtty be siiM (o^ lie between the* 67di and a66at tlte 
725th ^. of W< long. Of this- immense* spacr, dM eae^ 
tent of selMI Uatkory may be teckoned at 1700 miles vet 

length and 600 of a medium breadth* 

- ■ I '■ 

* Hence the names of nuaaeiVMUi districfti and places in the 
United States have an English ori^n. Virginia was so named la- 
honour of Queen £:iizabeth ; Maryland, after Mary, the Queen of 
Charles I.; the two Carolinas from Charles It.; and the towb 
and state of New York fh)m the Duke of York, afterwards Jaioes^ 

II. 

t The thirteen primitire states were. New Hampshire, Maiea* 
chusetts, Rhode teland, Comiecticttt, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, VirgiQ£», North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia. 
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Capital. Washington^ seated at the junction of the 
river Potomac and its eastern branch, in lat« about 39 deg. 
N., and long. 77 W. 

EASTERN STATES, on the ATLANTIC OCEAN. 

(Beginning in the N.) 

aiiefPIades. 

Maine ^ *\PortlanA 

New Hampshire I I Portsmouth, Concord* 

Vermont I Called f Windsor. 

Ifassachusetts • • \ New England | Boston. 
Rhode bland •• I INewport. 

Connecticut ••v. ^Hartford. 

Hew York ....•.•••• ..New York. 

New Jersey ••••• ••••••••Trenton. 

Pennsylvania ••••••••••••••••Philadelphia. 

Delaware ••••••••••• •••••••••Dover. 

Maryland ••••••••••••••••••••Atmapolis, Baltimore* 

Columbia (district*) ••••••••••Wasliington. 

Viiginia ••••••••••••••••••••Ridimond. 

North Carolina •• • •••9 •• ^Raleigh. 

South Carolina* •• ^••Charlestown; Columbia, 

Georgia • •••• •MilledgeviUe, Savannah. 

£astFk>rida«^«^^ •••St. Augustin, 

CENTRAL STATES. 

(Beginning in the N.) 

Michigan (territory) Detroit. 

Ohio 9 ChiUcothi. 

Indiana •••••• • • • Vincennes. 

Kentucky Frankfort. 

'''»»■ . .» I I I I I. ...m m • I ■■ .11 m l 

• The district of Columbia consists of a portion of the States 
of Maryland and Vlrginiaj, on both sides of the Potomac^ and 
about 10 miles round the city of Washington, 
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Chief Places. 

Tennesee • • Knoxville. 

Alabama (territory) Cahawba. 

WESTERN STATES. 

(Beginning in the N,) 

Ilknois • •• • •Kaskaskias. 

Missouri (territory) St Louis. 

Mississippi • Natches. 

West Florida Pensacola. 

Louisiana •••••• •••••••New Orieans. 

Rivers. Hudson's river, the Delaware, Susquehana, 
and Potomac, are on the east, and dow into the Atlantic* 
Tlie Mississippi, having been joined by the Missouri, enters 
the gulf of Mexico. The Columbia, a western river, rises 
in lat 55 N., and falls into the Pacific ocean in lat 46, to 
the South of Nootka sound. 

MourUains. The Apalachian, or All^hany, <hi the 
east, and the Stoney or Rocky mountains, on the west. 
The Apalachian begin in the north of Georgia, run from 
S, W. to N. E. through Virginia, N. York, and Pennsylvania, 
and finally penetrate into British America. The collateral 
ridges are very distinct. The Stoney mountains run in a 
northern direction firom lat 48 to nearly two degrees be- 
yond the Arctic cirde. 

Lake. Lake Michigan is the largest lake wholly within 

the United States. Lake Champlain lies between the 

States of Vermont and New York. 

Places, Philadelphia, a fine city bear the conflux of the 
Delaware and Schuykill, in lat. 40 N., and long. 75 W., is the 
most important place in the United States. Pennsylvania, of . 
which it is the capital, was colonized, in 1681, by the celebrated 
Quaker, William Penn.*, 

* Philadelphia was thus named from two Greek words signify- 
ing a love of our brethren. Pennsylvania was so called from the 



■•I 
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Washington, which will, if completed, be one of the noblest 
dties in the world. Is named alter General Washington, who led 
the American armies daring their contest with Bdtun^ and after- 
wards became President of the United States. 

New York, on Hudson's river, is the most commerdal port in 
America. 

Boston, in Massachusetts, is connected with the continent l>y 
an isthmus, and has a spacious harbour, the most commercial 
port in the northern States. The dty gave Mrth, in 1706, to the 
celebnUeil Franklin, a genuine philosopher,* since he hady per- 
'haps, as large a portion of that plaia good sense and prac^cal 
wisdom which eoadvct a person with honour apd .success through 
Ufe, as any man that ever lived. His moral maxims, which are 
pai^cnlarly deserving the attention of young persons who are 
entering the world, may be ranked vidHi the bri«f but sententious 
apolhegma of Grecian sages. 

CBAitLKS Town, in S.€aid)Uii^ is dlstingi^sbed not only by 
Its thriving trade, but by its gaiety and social character; qualities 
which belonged to the merry monarch Charles U., after whom it 
was named. 

New Orleans, the ^ajntal of Louisiana, is advantageously 
placed for commerce on tiie Misdssippi, about KM) miles from 
its entrance into the gaU of Mexico. 

Rhftrt. The Missis8ippi,f the great central river of North 
America, rises W. of lake Superior, in lat. 47 N., and flows ge- 
nerally south into the gulf of Mexico below New Orleans, after 
a course of 2000 miles. 

The Missouri, the mi^n branch of the Misrissippi, but In fuA 
a larger and deeper stream, has its source in tiie Rocky inoun* 
tains, and joins the latier in about the 39tfi deg. of latitude. 
The Missouri is navigable 2000 miles before its union vrith the 
Mississippi, near St. Loius, a distance of 1500 miles from the 
gulf of Mexico, forming altogether a navigation of 3500 miles. 
Steam boats ascend the river to the distance of 3000 miles Irom 
the sea. 

The Ohio, a miotic yet placid stream, vriiich, in its early 

name of its founder, and from tylva, the Latin for a wood, indi- 
cative of tiie state of the country when Penn first arrived there. 

* The v?ord PMlosopher is derived from two Greek words 
siignifying a hner o/ttHsdom. 

f Messa-chipi, the Father ot V^^itei^ 
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progress, is called jbhe Alleghany, enters the Mississippi in lat. 
37 N., after a S. W. course of 1 186 miles. 

Hudson's river, one of the most useful rivers in America, rises 
west of lake Champlsdn, and, running south, falls into the hay of 
New York. A canal 350 miles in length,' extends from lake Erie 
to the Hudson, :hy vdiich the lakes communicate with the At- 
lantic. 

•The SusQimHAiWA, Ae largest river of the States on the At- 
lantic, rises in the districtof New York, and enters the hay of 
.Chesapeake. 

Svrface of the United States. Between the Atlantic an4 
the AUieghany chain, the cojintry is level. Towsprds the 
west, the general aspect is that of a boupdless forest, the 
height and diameter of ^hose trees evince the luxuriance of 
the v^;etation.* There are also several vacancies inade hy 
extensive meadow grounds, called s^^vannahs, and some* 
times prairies. Beyond the lifississippi is a vast wild^*- 
mess, to ndnch settlers are gradually going that they may 
dearthe land. 

Qmate, The territ(»ry of the Ifaiited States, extending 
over 24 degrees of latitude, has many modifications of 
climate. The northern states are, during winter, coldier than 
European countries in the same parallel. In the states 
immediately south qf the Potomac, the heat of summer is 
equal to that on the coast of Syria and £gypt Georgia and 
Louisiana, with the other southern districts, feel nearly the 
warmth of the tcmrid zone. The longest day is of 15 
hours and three-quarters in the north,. and of 13 hours and 
three-quarters in the south. 

Products and Commerce. Cotton is the chief export of 
the United States, of which one hundred millions of pounds 
are annually sent ahroad. Wheat, and mais^ or Indian 
com, are cultivated in great quantities. Jron, the most use- 

\ * 

* Many of the trees are from 100 to 130 feet high, and from 
7 to 15 feet in diameter. 
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fill and abundant of metals, is plentiful. Tobacco grows in 
Virginia and Maiyliind, rice in the CarolinaSy and the sugar- 
cane in Georgia and Louisiana. The Americans are skil- 
ful in ship-building : their merchant ships probably excel 
those of all nations for el^;ance of model and rapidity of 
sailing. 

Government, The United States are a Federal RepubUc, 
consisting of a President and Vice-President, elected for 
four years, of a Senate chosen for six years, and a hoiisie of 
Rq)resentatives for two years. These assemblies repre- 
sent the united body, but each state is related by its own 
legislature in all local concerns. There are no nobility, 
magistracy alone conferring distinction. 

Religion. No religion is exclusively maintained and 
authorized in the Unit^ States. Christianity, however, is 
almofit universal, and eveiy sect enjoys toleration. 

PopmUahn, The popnlAtioii of the United States, in 1834, 
amounted to 9,654,415 inhabitants.* Of these, to the disgraoe 
of the Americans be it said, more than a milUon and a half are 
fdaves. Such is the inconsistenqr of man, that the poUtical and 
religious fetters from which he flies himself, he rivets round die 
neck of his fellow-creatores ! 

Xattguage. The English language is the one universally spoken 
in the United States. In this, business is transacted and Hie 
records are kept, 

Inhabilanti, In a population, the origin of which is so various 
as that of the Uuited States, there must be a diversity of diarac- 
ter. As a general body, the inhabitants resemble their chief pro* 
genitors, the English, being of a sedate and reserved disposition. 
In trade they are keen and active. Agriculture and oommeroe 
are their chief pursuits. "Riere are good talent, which only wants 
opportunity for shining, general information, and a desire of 
knowledge, with classical learning, and a larger share of science. 
The United States are making great advances in internal stren^h 
and respect abroad, and seem desdned to fill an important place 
among nations. 

» From the National Almanac, printed at Washington in 1834. 
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THE LATE SPANISH AMERICA. 

Tbe late Spanish possessions in America oiccti^ied the' 
immense, extent comprised between nearly the 38th degree 
of liTorth and the 42d of South latitude.* This space oC 
79 d^cees equalis not only the length of all Africa, from 
the cape of Good Hope to the strait of Gibraltar, but mtich 
surpasses the breadth oi the Asiatic Russian empire, or of 
the British terntoiy in Asia, and the Spanish language was 
spoken over a line of 6000 miles. 

NEW SPAIN. 

Among the colonies formerly subject to the Spanish, 
crown the kingdom of New Spain held the first rank, on 
account of its territorial wealth and favourable position for 
commerce between Europe and Asia. Situated between 
the 10th and 38th d^rees of N. latitude, and including a 
space five times the extent of the parent state. New Spain 
c(»npi^sed*&e vast territory over which the Viceroy of, 
Mexico had power, but which has recently thrown off the 
yoke. The hr greater part of this r^on, which wail 
divided into New and Old Mexico, now constitutes the 
RxpuBUC ci the United Mexican States. But Gua- 
drnda, the lower portion, forms a distinct government, 
with tbe exception of Chiapa, one of its southern pro* 
vinces, which is politically united to the Mexican com- 
monwealth. We fAmU first give the old divisions of New 
Spain, and afterwards those of the Mexican States. 

* The most Souikem point of the Isle Spanisli Amerka is Fort 
Manllia, near the small village of CarelmiH^, on tbe coast of 
Chill, (S.America,) opposite to tbe N. extremity of tbe island of 
Chiloe. Humboldt's Ntw Sj^aku 
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Old Mexico contained Mexico Proper, capital Mexico; 
the peninsula of YucaiaA, cap. Merida; Honduras, chief 
ftbcet, Valladolid and Tnudllo^and the district <^ Paoania, 
with a capital of the same name. 
. New Mexico included the province and pemasola of 
California, cap. St. Juan, New Navarre,, aod New Meidooy 
which last had Santa F6 for its chief town. 

' I 

THE REPUBLIC' OF THE UNITEI> MEXICAN 

STATES.* 

Boundaries. The Mexican States are bounded on the 
N. and N. E. by the United Slateg; on the S. by Gua- 
tima^ia and the F&dfic ocean ; on the E. by .the Unked 
States; and on the. W« by the Pacific* 

Extent. They extend from about the IGtfa to the 36tb 
d^. of N. kL» and firom. about the 88th to tbe 122d of 
W. bng. V 

Capital. Mexico, the most poptiloua cil^ m the Kew 
Wbild, is in liBt. 20 d^. N., and long. 100 deg. W^ at an 
elevadon of 7468 feet above the level of tte 'sea'; and 
placed midway between &e pilf of Mexico .^tul^ t&e ^S>^c 
ocean. ' V . 

, « ■ • 

DMitms. The Chited Mexican Satjes ar^ itormeH^ into 
twelve Eitendancies and three dishicts^ wl^c&'are* ieibote 
Irom'tbe capital» and denominated Frovincel' 

On die S» coast opposite to Europe : 

San Luis-Potosi ••^•^••^•^•i««.*'«SaaLuii'9dtDsiM • 
.VeraCntt ••••••••••••*••••• Vera Cni?^ Xalapa, 

Merida or Yucatm •••-••« ••• • »• •Meridat 

** The name of Me^iea is of Indian oidg^. It fllgnlftes M 
habitation of the God of War, called MexittL HvHBOum 
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'•On the W. coast opposite to Asia : 

^tiutricts. Chief Places. ^ 

New California Monteroy, San Francisco* 

OldCalifivmia (the pemniulaof) St Juan. 

SoBjm •< •••••••^^••••Ariipe* 

Quadalaxara •••*• ••• •tGuadatazar^SaaKok 

ValladoHd • * Valladoiid 

Mexico •••••• •Meidcoi Acapuko. 

Puebla ••••......•••••.•.•• ?uebla* 

Qxaca€a*»»»«»«»*»»* Oxacaca. 

IiA«mal Districts : 

NewMeoDco ••••• ^•••••Sai^F^. 

Dui;ai^ (ur New Biscay •••*•• ••Duraiigo. 



OaMOMto •<*••••<'•<•- •••'Guanasraatjb. 

Ckitf Mming Dietriets. Quanaxato and ZAcaTECAS, 
in thejnteodancies of the same name, and Catoroe, in 
die ^TisiiAi of San Lais Poioa. These tlvee cBstESdi form 
a qentrel group between tltt 21st and 24tfa d^ of N. ifaL 

lUvers* The territory of the Mexican Sttf es does not 
abound with navigable aod, tlieieforey useful riven* The 
narrow toitai of the continent, and the near iqpproach winch 
the niountidk|r'make to the coast, prevent the collection of 
a great mass of watersi. The only two important riversj 
for lengfti o^ course or quantity of water, are the Ilia del 
Norte* mi, the Colearado. 

Laie$C The Mexican territory hab some ooosiderabk 
lakes, but which are gradually decrcl&uring, and are the re^ 
itnains of immense basins of watef formerly listing on the 
high and e xtensive plains. "Rie prmcipal are, the lake 

* Mo M Ndrte, that is, tiie- ifver ti fbe N6tUi. Bh is the 
Spanish for river i delhdi contiaofiim ef de el, nf (fte, 

m2 
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Bwert, The Rio dbl Nqbtb rises in the Slem Vkidci « 
branch of the Rocky mottntaiBgi in abont the 40&;deg^ oiN. 
lat., and flows by a S. fi. coone of more than 15M niies into 
the gulf of Mexico* 

The CoLERADOy of CaUfoniia» has its sonroe about SO miles 
from the former, and taking a sontfaern direction, fiiUs into the 
bead of the Califomian gnlf, after a course of 760 miles. 

Sufface of the Mexican Stales* The land, ^iriuch on 
the coasts both of the Atlantic apd Pacific, is low, gradu- 
ally rises in the interior until it has attained the height of 
8866 feet above the level of the sea, an elevation etjnal to 
that of mount Gothatd, Cenis, and the Gveat St fierntfrd, 
in Switzerland. It then Bpteads Out into broad pfadiis, 
called from their figure table hdids,^ and preseh^x^g the 
unusual appearance of an immense level country on &e 
lopofalofty range of mountains. In the eqnincctial re* 
gkm of Mesioo, the moat elevated momtfainous wnnnain 
whidi are above the limit of perpetnai mow, are crowiiefl 
with oak and pine. New Spain has five burning T6lca- 
noes, whose craters, continually Inflamed and throwing up 
smoke and ashes, open in the nudst of eternal snows, 
. Climate. Though two-ilurds of Mexico are in Abe tor- 
rid, and only one-third in the temperate ame, its cfianitey 
in consequence of the great elevation of the landj is gen6«> 
fally moderate and salubrious. The warmth even of (he 
iTopical regions is not greater than that of the spripg in 
Spain and Italy, On the coasts and on the pbms alone is 
the heat excessive. 

Products, Gold and silver, 8i;^ar„ indigo^ cotfeOD* wad 
cochineal. To these we may add wax, an object of great 
importance in Catholic countries, where much m^^oifi* 
cence prevails in exterior wonship. 

Jlitner. llie subterranean wealth of Mexico is unparalleled 
and inexhanstihle. lu 37 mining districts contain probaUy dOOa 
mines. By a mine is meant the whole of the works whi<;h c^oi* 
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Vkiiikicate wiA tme another. Theiie miaes produce a quantity of 
dlvflr tm tines greater tiian tiiat fdrniHhed by all the ndnes of 
Europe. From the year 1690 to 1803, gold and silver have heek 
extracted to the value of ^^284,224,924. The mine of Valen- 
clnia> in <3iiaxanato, which is the richest hi the ^orld, lias for 
forty years •iiev«r yielded to its proprietor, the Cotint de la Va- 
leBciana, Jess thae fi-om j^O.OOO to j^l24,000 annually, and in 
one instance it produced j^40,000. 

. Fopukaion. T^e United Mexican States contain about 
six millioDft of inhabitants. 

Bdigi4m, The estabhshed religion of the Mexican 
States is the Boinan Catholic^ without toleration to any 
odiersect. 

ikm tmim t. la 151^, Penando Cortet, a Spaniard, in the 
afarvk» of Ifae «ele1nated ISmperor CSiarlea V^ ^ the Island of 
JSuDmaip^yMi flevea siaaU vessels and a few followers, for 
the. conquest of Mcsico, and-oocompUshed it in 1521, by the ie> 
dnctioD of its magnificent Gajntal, the capture of Montezumai the 
sovereign, and the subjection of the kingdom. Subsequent)^ to 
this event Mexico farmed a part of the Spanish dominions, toA 
•ivas governed by nceroys undl the year 1821, when a revolutioa 
occurred, and Mexico formed itself into a repreaetitathrp aui 
Ifederatiae Re}labllCt htmng a Prendent and a Chamber of Depu- 
ties elected by the people. General Victoria was elected Presir 
dent in 1824. " 

PoHticat and Commercial rank. No region of the globe has in 
a higher degree the constituent elements of national greatness 
than the Mexican States. Situated midway between the two 
grand divisions of America, and also between the two great 
oceans of the World, the Republic of Mexico can with ease 
transport its riches both to the New and Ancient hemisphere. 
Its portion in the former is favourable for an intercourse with 
the United States, the WesMndia islands, and the Republic of 
Colombia, in South America. From its eastern coast the com- 
merc^of Mexico may be wafted across the Atlantic to the op* 
podte shores of Europe and Africa ; while, from its magni^ieent 
ports, San Francisco, San Bias, and Acapulco, on the west, the 
Mexican wealth may flow along the Pacific to Asiatic realms. 
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Jb die political lyttem of North America the HepttUieiof 

will. If gmrerned wisely, be ialeriior in yank only to Hk^ UmM 






GUATIMALA, or the COIIFEDERATE STATJQ^,, 
OF THE CENTRE OF AMERICA. < 

Situation. GuATiBfALA consista of the aoutham Si^ 
tricfa recently forming part of New Spam. 

Boundaries, On the N., Guatimak is bounded hfltW 
Atlantic; on the S. by the pnmnce of Yeragul^^ja S. 
America; on the £. and N. £. by the Atlaatie :aiid.4l|i 
peninsula of Yucatan ; and on the W. by the ix^tendanqy 
of Oaxaca, one of the Mexican States. • 'r •' /^ * - 

Extent. Guatimak' eztenda from the 8th tOt4^^17tfa 
deg. of N. lat., and firom the 82iid to the 95tb .«£ Sf« 
long. The capital is New GuatimalH, in 14 degii-^fldii 
N. iBt, and 91 deg. 46 mm. W. long. /; 

Divimns. Guatimala Ins fifteen provincea; fifib of 
which are on the shores of the Feuiific, five on the Atfairtii^ 
and five interior. Chiapa^ Honduras Nicaragua, mAC^^ 
BicsL,* are the most important. o > 

Lake. Nicaragua, which is about 150 miles \6nf and 
60 broad. * '-'^-^ 

As the western ports of North and South Aaieridi i MadH he 



approached from Europe except hy the expenihf, tadio^ mi 
^geroas pamage round cape Horn, it has bees .prppiyMS^^^tf^ 
form a communication between the two great ocean^ .by. meafii 
of the St. Juan, which is the ontiet of lake Nicaragua. TUb 
river, issuing from the lalce, and after running a south-east 
course of 120 miles, enters the Atlantic. Nicargna is ualM to 
lake Leon by the Tipitapa, a river 12 miles long; and abattt 
12 miles beyond the northern extremity of lake iieon nuw Ae 
riter TosTA, which, after a course of 20 miles, ^ws ii^. the 



' ** CoMM jiim means the rich coast. It Is now, kawerer, a 
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PMfld The only land, therafbre, to be cut thnmgfa, would be 
the 1g miles between the river Testa aud hike Leoa. By IjhU 
eommuiicatioii between the Athmtic and Pacific, the voyage to 
Chiqa and the Asiatic isles would be shortened some thousand 
nalies. 

Bay and Gulf. The bay of Honduras on the N. E., 
and die gulf of Popagoa on the S. W. 

Cc^ Capes HooduraSy N., and Gracios-a-Dios, N. E. 
ofHonduras. 

Smfaee. Guatimala is traversed by mountains^ and no 
dktrict of the eartti perhaps so mudi abounds with volcar 
pott at diat pert of it lying between the 10th and Idth dq^ 
of N. lat 

SoU, ProductSf and Climate. The soil is fertile, pro- 
daci^g augar, indigo, and valuable woods. The district of 
Hqpidisas abounds mth mahogany. 

Population. Guatimala has about 800,000 inhabitanti. 

Chtemment, Guatimala having separated (ram Spain, 
ii) iridi the exception of the province of Chiapa, a federal 
BepaUic^ which has a President aini Chamber of Depu- 
ties, 

NATIVE AMERICAN oR INDIAN TRIBES. 



North America was fiist visited by Europeans the 
tu gieiter part consisted of large forests and hunting^ 
groolldi^ the abode of wild animals and of numerous sac 
v^ tribes, whose lives were alternately passed in ?rar or 
in the^ chase. As European settlers gradually advanced 
westward, the Abori^es of the country were compelled 
by conquest or induced by treaty either to forsake the lan^ 
of their fatheia or incorporate it with that of their new 
visitors. The native tribes have thus retrograded and di* 
rnhnshed in proportion as European America has extended 
tod become populous. The eye of philanfliropy €ven 
anticipates the time when the Adantic and Iteific shall 

m3 
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baoome the boiuidBna of an uniTeraal eiiif«De.«f.Jma«y 
hdge and civilization.- '< : « r'ny.-' 

To the west of British Americaj tOKl of the^ Ifeked 
States, and almost intermingled with them, still exist mair^ 
native trihes usually called Indiaqs* whose, mode of life has 
descended to them from their progenitors iritli tittle varia* 
tion. That young persons may become icqt]ai»ted'with 
the manners and customs oif a race which is-gradu|t^ dis- 
appearing, we shall select a district, which, with tbe . etr 
ception of some inconsiderable white settlements and milir 
iary posts, is occupied by something more than on^ 
liundred thousand Indians.* 

Boundaries, The copntry is bounded on the £• by the 
state of Missouri and the Mississippi driver; on the N« by 
the British dominions ; on the W. by theStoh^y or Kocky 
Mountains ; and on the S. by the river Arkans^ and the 
territories of the Mexican States. The 49th deg. of lat. 
may be considered as the. northern, while the 35th is the 
southern line of a district, whose great eastern botmdary is 
the Mississippi, and its western limit the Rocky mountains. 

Surface. Between the rivers Mississippi and Missouri 
the cQuntry is in general. level and composed of egrraii parts 
of prairie and woodland. The prairie grass, which, in a 
degree resembles some kinds of broom grass, grows from 
itxree to ten feet in height, and affords excellent gmiAg all 
the year round. To the west, the country, which becomes 

■ I •' ■ 

* The district selected is taken from Hunter's *' Memoirs f^i a 
Captivity among the Indians of North America." The language 
used, as well as the facts mentioned in that entertaining yoliime> 
have also occasionatty been adopted. Mr. Hunter's work is per- 
haps the best recent account of tfce Nortlh American natrveisr, and 
is moreover interesting because Its author has retni*ned to Ame* 
xte for tiie benevolent purpose of attempting the dviiization of 
Ik j'eople whose mMiners be retards. 
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uneraii, - abrupt, and biUy, fiaally terminata ia tiie Rsoliy 
mountains. 

' "OUef Rwer. The liver Arkansas originates in the 
Roicky Mduntains, and having flowed in nearly a S. E. 
direction for more than 2000 miles, by numerous wind-> 
ingSy joins the MissiasippL 

^nmai$. The woodland country has the dk and v»> 
rifktt species of deer, thei)lidc bear, innmnerable squir- 
rels, ihetacoon, foxes, and odier animals, whose fore form 
an object of commerce between the Indians and traders 
fioin Eastern America. Over the prairies roam countless 
herds of buffidos, whose flesh serves for food and whose 
sdun forms the oovering of the Indian canoe. 

Characfer of the Indians, The Indians, who can themselves 
red men, anJ regard their complexion as a mark of fovour from 
the Great Si^rlt, to distingnish them from white men, are of a 
tawney copper colour. They hare prominent dieek bones and 
sharp noses, which are rather of an aqniline shape. Their hair 
is long, 'black, and straight. While the women careJfuUy preserve 
it as an ornament to their persons, the men plnck it all ou^ ex- 
cept a ismall iah that covers the crown of the head or scalp, 
which diey nsoally decorate with trinkets and beads, and retain 
with a view to meet their enendes on an equality, -'* or with 
booonraUf corraipooding objects of contention ia the i&eid of 

1 — a^l- tt 

IIMIIIC* ■ { ■ ■ ' 

Th^ Indian csbius or lodges are sometimes formed principiJlx 
of dajT <v turf, and at others, of the liark of the birch or eha 
tree, snstidned by slender poles, and covered first with prairie 
grass and then with loose earth. The life of the Indian is chiefly 
piped In war or faantiDg. Vigilant in preserving the iaheritatMse 
of tiiehr Miers, jeakms of the slightest verbal insalt, and of 
wroii^gB, real or imaginary, the In^m tribes are frequently en^ 
gaged in mntnal hostility, and war is not only tiieir priAcipa} 
deiigfat OB earth, but they beKeve that the Qreat Spirit wiJii 
crown with peculiar iavoiir, in another life* the warrior who has 
beeabrnve and fficcessfnl in thi^p M they diiefly depead on the 
chase for subsistence, hunting, next to war^ is thought, .by^ the 
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l9itoiM| the mott bonottnble enploymeot } and tiiey eft4iMIIN 
fcjrereft fwUguey cold, and huogeri while in puraiUt of jdMktifpnjQb' 
i^0iiii8t which the mutiile weapon is direded with aiw^ws 
•trength and predsion. The calmer days of the ludiaoi Mt^ 
chiefly pasted in fishing, directing their canoes, or dressinf 4be 
sUns of animals. These (hey tMuter for Tarioui articles which 
are sold to them by Ckrittiau traderTy whose shameless cnpidilgr 
too often snpplifs the native with the Sfdritnoos licpion wUsb 
inflame his passions and enervate hb frarniBy and with the rMi^ 
steel-tomahawk, and scalpiDg kaiiey with which he destroys Jna 
fotm The Indians are unacquainted with writing : facta, are 
transmitted by tradition, and accounts noted by cutting notches 
OB the posts of their cabins : '' Their mode of reckoning time Is 
sfattple : their year be^ns with the Temal equinox when the days 
lengdien ^ their monthly periods are reckoned by moons, and 
tildar diurnal, or rather noctarnal> for they count nigbta instead 
ni days, from sunset to sunset" They watch some of the hea- 
msnly bodies, as the North or Polar star, and the Seven Stars in 
Ufsa Mi^or,* and direct their way by them across the trackless 
Prairies, as the Arabs of Asia do over the deserts. 

The Indians believe in one supreme, omnipotent, and wise 
Being, namely, the Great Spirit, whom they consider as the 
author of existence and source of comfort. Him they worship 

■■' ■ — ■ ■ ■ 

* Few thiugs more forcibly impel man to revert to past ages 
than the thought which must strike him as. he views thte heavens, 
that the same celestial bodies, which impress him with wonder 
and gratitude^ have also been contemplated bycoaatlesa myriads, 
who are now sleeping in. the chambers of the grave, but to 
whom those luminaries have been the source of delight and be- 
nefit, of tender sentiment in the relations of fife, and of snUime 
devotion towards the " bounteous Giver of all good.** Perhaps, 
with the exception of the glorious Orb of day, and of the Moon, 
which <^*&kes up the wondrous tale" of Divine Goodness by 
night, none of the heavenly bodies have had so many eyes watch- 
ing them as the North Star and the Seven Stars in Ursa Msjor. 
How many a traveller and navigator have owed to them safety 
and existence while crossing the pathless desert or inunense 
ocean! 



1? 
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'wMhk'ftlifMnf devotiisn, imi^oiiiig his Aitiire goodness, and thank' 
kigihiii^ fer past «nd present merey. On the other hand, they 
cwditthe ezisteDce of an Evil Spirit, who is powerful, and who 
dt^gbta in tOTmenting and punishing manlcind. Haiing no idea 
of the sonl, tlie immortal part of man, or of intellectnal bBss, 
Uley tskodate with their belief of another world tlie continnanee 
of ^ttthly pnrsolts,* disenenmbered of pain and grief. Deligbl> 
All fanntlng grounds, abounding with game, and Inrigfatnifd by h 
perpetnal spring and cloudless sicy, will, they think, afford mi- 
ceasing enjoyment in a future life. 

While the true Christian must deprecate the rancorous, unfor- 
giving, and revengeful spirit, towards his enemy, which dfsgnces 
Aenifagt Indian, and which prompts him to inflict on his cap» 
tite foe the most excruciating tortures, the same Christian may 
learn from him mndi moral wisdom. The aged are treated with 
proftinnd respect if lying is detested, and, as it is a maxim with 
Indians not to interfere in the concerns of others, the babbling 
echo df slander and calumny is seldom heard, or, if heard, is un- 
heeded. The Indians have also the merit of teaching their chil- 
dren what they themsehes imow— to direct the shaft with nerve 
and unerring aim, to manage the canoe with sldll, to endure, to 
redness the erovings of unsatisfied appetite, are lessons implanted 
in tbe yonthfel mind, which is also inspired with patriotism by 
tales recited from the lips of aged warriors, who relate the 
achievements of departed heroes. 

BERMUDAS ob SOMER'S ISLANDS. 

Before the West-India Islands, properly so called, are 
noticed, it will be necessary to mention two detached 
groups named from their discoverers. The Bermudas or 



* Vii:gil*8 description of the employments in Elysium harmo- 
nises with the notions of the Indians i 

The love of horses which they had alive. 
And care of chariots, after death -survive. 

DRYDBti. JSneUiA.969. 

t In the Indian language age and wisdoni are synonymous 
terms. 
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Somer*! ialandsy whidi ve fbor in number, and under the 



British dominioD, be ifti the Atlantic ocean, lome degreet 
E. fiom the N. American coast, in abont 32 d^. cf N: 
ht. Their principal town is St George. They hate a 
fine dimate, and are chiefly inhabited by sea&ring people, 
who trade in salt and whales to the American coast and the 
West Indies. 

WEST INDIES. 

The West India Islands, which were discovered by 
Golunbas in his first voyage westward, and thus named 
to di s dn g a ish them from the proper Indies of the east, lie 
generally between Florida and the N. coast of S. America. 
They ipclose two great expanses, the gulf of Metico and 
the Caribbean sea, and present a convex Ime to tbe Atlantic, 
their eastern bowidary. 

Extent. The West Indies, the Bahamas included, ex- 
tend from the 10th to the 28th deg. of N. lat., and from 
about the 59th to the 85th ci W. kmg. They are for the 
most part in the torrid zone. Trinidad is at their aonthein 
extremity, Barbedoes their eastern, and Cuba their 
western. 

SuTfaqe. The surfiice of the islands is in general 
abrupt and elevated; the sides of the moutains bdng 
often dbthed with wood, while their tops present masses 
of naked rock. There are, however, many rich and lovely 
valleys ornameniEed with spots of great picturesque beau^. 

Products, Sugar, rum, coffee, indigo, and cotton, are 
the chief objects of attention in the West Indies ; wluch 
also export pimento, cacao, tamarinds, ginger, tortoise- 
shell, arrow root, and various woods, including mahogany, 
cedar, and logwood. Maize„ yams, and sweet potatoes, 
ere mndi ctdtivated. 
Climate. Excessive heat generally prevails in the 
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islands, but is allayed by sea breezes, wfaidi begin about 
ten in the morning and blow until kte in the evening. 
The inediitti lieatof summer is 80 degrees. Viol^ rains 
fall in October and November; and htmricanes; often de-^ 
stnictiv^ to the crops, to bmldings, and to htmian life^ 
occur in August, September, and October* 

InhdbiiafUs. In consequence of the cruelty of Enro" 
peaus, very few of the aboriginal inhalntants are to be 
found in the West Indies, the islands haying been colonized 
by European nations. 

Population. The general population of the West In- 
dies, including that of tha Bahamas^ is about t^o miUioos. 
Of these, more than a million. and a half are Bladus ancl 
Mulattoes, whUe die rest are Whites. 

Religion, A majority of the Whites in the islands coIon* 
nized by the French and Spaniards, sore Roman Catholics ; 
in those settled by the Dutch, English, and Danes, the Pco- 
testant religion is established; and the government of JBritait> 
has recently appointed a Bishop of Jamaica and another of 
Barbadoes to supenn^ei^ the eoG}c)siastic^ conc^xu of the 
British islands, Thet Weskyan OilfithQdi9ts> ly^oraviaua^^^ 
Baptists, have been honourably active in the religious in* 
struction of the slaves and the establishment of schools. 

Division, The West-L&dta Islands oonsist of the Baha- 
mas or ' Luc^QB, the four great islands of Cuba, St; Do* 
mingc^ Jamaica, and, Porto, lUcq ; ivid, the C^ribbee if les. 
The Caribbee^ ao named from their original inhabitants, 
lie in the form, of a bow or semicircle, from the lltb ^o 
the 18th or 19lb deg, of N« lat, andoompris^ the. islands 
from Tobago ^o Porto lUcou They are^subdivided into the 
Leeward and Windward. The former include Dominica 
and the islands S. of it to Porto Rico, while the latter ex- 
tend from Martinico to Tobago. The I5th parallel of 
latitude divides the two groups. 
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Cuba ••••••••••••Havannah ••••Spain. 

^5?^^ ¥1 * ? ^I* Francois. . Independent 
lAnningOy or nayti ) 

Jamaica •••• St Jago ••••••Great Biitain^ 

Porto Rioo ••••••..Porto Rico •••.Spain. 

Caribbeb Iblanos. 

Leeward (going from N. to S.). 

Tortola ••••• •••••••••••••Great Britain^ 

8tTlioniaa«*« ••••••••••••••Denmark. 

St. John's Chariottetown. . Ditto. 

TheVirginlBles(E. ^ 

of Porto Rico) and > Basse-end . • . .Ditto. 

including St Cruz, j 

^J!v^ ' ^Basseterre ••• .Great Britab. 

Kiit'8««*****^«^ 5 

Antigua • • • • . St John's • • . .Ditto. 

Ouadaloupe • Basseterre • • • .France. 

Dominica (bt 15) ..Charlotte town.. Great Britain. 

Windward (going from N. to S.)^ . 

Maitinioo (Iflt 15) ..St Pierre •France. - 

St Lucia • Great Britain. 

St Vincent Kingston Ditto. 

BaibadoeB(totfae£.). . Bric^^own. •• •Ditto. 
Grenada ••••••••••St George ••••Ditto. 

Tobago (S.E.)«*«*»»Scaibbrodgh ..Ditto. 



t.i\* 



* Bf ^ FwDth geographers, CnbSy St. Domingo^ Jaai^c% 
and Porto R!oo» are calkd tiie Great AntiUea, aad the CariUtef 
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Near ths coast of S* Aboouoa. 

liUmA, CapUait. To whom beUkgkigf, 

1 ^ oiw* **>St. Joseph'. •••Great Britain. ■ 
long. p2 W.) • • • • > . 

Margarita •••••.•• Assumption ••••CohvnbiaRepiiUjic* 
Cura9oa ••••••••••St Peter's ••••Dutch. 

THE BAHAMAS or LUCAYOS. 

The Bahamas, which are said to be 8S0 in number, are sefNi- 
rated from Florida by the ^[ulf of that name, and from Cuba by 
the Bahama diannel. Their direction is from N. W. to 8. E., 
and ihey are between the latitades of 21 and 28 N. One at tbem^ 
OuAKABANiy was the first spot of the New World seen b]rCo> 
Itimbus, who, as a niemorial of deliterance from the perils of 
the ocean, named it St. Salvador. The island called ProTidenoe 
is an English settlement, and abounds witii tnrtles. ^ " » 



,11 ■ 



CUBA, 

The largest of the West-India islands, is 700 miles tmg, isHRh 
a medial breadth of about 70 miles. It is divided in the direc- 
tion of its length by a chain of mpantaixis. Havannah, the capi- 
tal, has a no1{]^ harbour. Though a very strong place^ iS was 
taken by the IShglish, August 12, 1762, the day ailct yin^ on 
which his' ^resilnf Majesty, Oeorge tVi, wais bora. Sagaf aiid 
tobacco are the chief products of the island, which also affords 
fine woods and aromatic plants^ 

Cuba is tiie 9>oe( valuable possession belonging to $p^ii in the 

Westlnjdios. . : 

■ ' - - • ■ »-^ . ■/. 

HISPANIOLA OR ST. DOMINGO^ ';. • K V c 

Which has resumed its abdent name<»f^ IlAvtiy H^lsilMtt 
Jamaica and CuIki 6tL ^e W., and Porto Rico on At El^'JNihl^ 
400 miles long and lt)0 broad. Hayti, the second fn- Hie of the 
West India islands, was formerly divided between the Frendi 
and Spaniards, the former occupying the W; and the latter the 
K. aide, but has, after many revolutions, estabUsfaed itself acr an 
independeni state. Hayti, which is the scene of the first Indepen- 
dent empire founded by African slaves, was the firkt fcaro^m 
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seUlemeut formed in America^ and the sugar-catie originaUy 
made its appearance in the WeA Indie* afc Hayti, where it 
was introduced about 1506 by the Spaniards from the Canary 
isles. Cape Haytien, formerly cape FRAN901S, on the N. side 
of the. iatodf and ?or% an Prince^ on the W., are the chief 
places. Sugar, coffee, and cotton, are the staple pradnets* The 
tetals abound with fnabogany. 

JAMAICA, 

The most valuable West-India island belonging to Great Bri- 
tain, lies S. of Cuba aad W. of St.I>omiAgo, and is' the third 
iilaod in aize, beio|; abofit 170 miles in length and 60 in breadth. 
It vftm discgrered by Colnmbos in 1494, and taken by the £n- 
^^ish la Cromweli's tbne. Jamaica has a central ridge of con- 
ilderable height* eovered with forests, called the Blue Monntaiiis* 
-^nmtrona rivulets fertilize the country,* which baa spots of 
superior beauty. Sugar^ mm, coffee, and indigo, are the chief 
exports of the ishnd, which abounds in delicious fruits. Tlie 
first commercial town is Kingston, a sea-port on the N. coasL 
St. Jago, or Spanish town, is the seat of government. Port 
B^yal has a fine harbour. The population of Jamiuca is 360^0» 
Of ^gQ 0Qjy 30,000 are Whites. 

PORTO RICO, 

East of St. Domingo, is the fourth in size of the islands, being 
about 120 miks long and 40 broad. It was so named (rich 
port) from the gold ornaments observed among the inhabitants. 

MARIINICO AND OUADALOUPE. 

Marhnico, the largest of the Windward, and Goaoaloux^ 
one of the Leeward group, are the most valuable oif the French 
West-India islands. The former, which is mountainous and 
ffocky, has some of the best coffee of the West-India grow^ it 
being the pMduce of plants originally introduced into Arabia in 
1726. Guadaloupe has been teni\fd the Urcassia of the West 
ladies, on accou;it of the beauty of its females. The gaiety. 



■^>— •^>^fc«i 



• The word Jamaica is of Indian derivation, and signifies 
" Bbonnding in springs." 
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drew, and mftnnen'of l^nmce, previedl bdth in Martiitico aiWI 
Qoadaloape. 

BAnBADOte, 

Beliig the most eastern of the West-India islands, is called 
their Key. As it is exposed to the trade winds, it enjoys an ex- 
cellent climate, and is generally so cool and healthy, tii&t a 
.toys^ Is often made to Barhadoes from the other tokuidfl for the 
ffeooT^Mknltk 

StlMMARY OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

• • • • 

A line diitWn iroiii Pinto Belb on the Caribbean fiea, to 
MMttna on the Peu^ifie ocean, is generally considered aa 
the boundary l)etween Noftii tuMl South America. 

AntuchrtiBf* South America is bounded on the N. b]^ 
theCaribbean sea and the Atlantic ocean; on the E. and 
& by Ae Atkofic; and on the W. by the P&cifi<*. 

Extent. South America extends from the 12th deg. and 
nbtdf of North to the 55th deg. anda half of South iati«. 
tude. Its greatest length from cape Vela, the nortfatm 
-paiiAf to cape Horn, its southern extremity, is 4570 miles; 
while its extreme breaddi, imder the 6th degree that i^ 
from cape Roque m the E. to cape Blanco in the W., ii^ 
sdxyut 3320 miles. 

Geographical features. Suspended as it were between 
tihe Atlantic and Pacific,- and united ta its kindred division 
onfyby the narrow isthmus of Darien, South America is 
in its Ibnn strikingly peninsular. Its idiape also bears in 
another view considerable resemblance to that of Africa; 
the ndrthem part being spacious while in th^ ^0^ it con* 
tracts to^pomt. The river Amazon, which tmverKs nearly 
the whole of the north, and the tofty diain of Andes which 
extend the entire length of its western side, may be deemed 
the diief geographical characteristics 6i South America. 

Divisums, In South America are the Mowing coon^ 
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Hies.— Id the N. the Republic of Colombia, comprisiii^ 
the former Spanish provinces of Terra Firma, New Gra- 
nada, and New Andalusia; in the N. E. Guiana; in the 
W. are Peru and Chili ; the S. has Patagonia; and on the 
E» are Braal and Paraguay, while in the centre is Albazo- 
nia* 

Capes. Vek, in the N.; Blanco, to the N. Wv; St 
Roque, in Brazil ; and cape Horn, S. of the island of Terra 
del Fuego. These are the four cardinal points of S. 
America* • 

. Seot Bays, and Gu^9* The Caribbean sea and the 
gpllk of Darien and Maracaybo, on the N.; the bay <)f 
Bonav^iiura on the N. W. coast ; and die gulf of Guaya- 
quil«' in Peru, S. of Bonaventuia. AH Saints' Bay ok the 
coast of Bnral, and the bay of St. George in P&ta^nia. • 
, , StraiiB. Magellan, between the southern point of AmOf 
ma aud the island of Terra del Fuego ; and the stntit of 
Lt MrnxOf which separates Terra del Fuego from Staito 
island* 

. ilfoiNitetfu* The Andes,* the loftiest mountaina ^ the 
western continent, extend along the P^icific ocean from the 
Straits of Magellan in the S., to the isthmusKif Dariea in 
the N*, upwards of 4000 miles. An eastern ridge peoe- 
tates the Republic of Cdombia«f 

. Atifrf. The Orinoco, in the N. £•; the Amaaon,.<Nr 
Maiignan, in Amatonia.; the Paraguay, in the country ol 
the same nam^; the Parana imdUraguay, which rioe 101 
Brazil ; and on the £. is the Rio de la Plata, which ill 

I • • • » 

chiefly focped by the junction of the last thrcje rivers. . . 

'] . . 

« 

* These mouDtaing are called by the Spaniards the Cordillera 
de I08 Andek, or the Great Chain of tUe Andes. 

t Cfaimboraipy the highest of the Andes^ is 21,440 fl^et above 
the level of the sea. 
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SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA. . 

' THE REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA, 

, Compidisiiig the former Spanish provinces of Tbhra 
FiRMA, the Caraccas, Granada, and New Andalusia^ 
urith their te^pective divisions. 

Boundariesm The republic of Colombia k bounded on 
the N. and £• by the Caribbean sea^ Guiana, and the 
Atlantic ; on the W. by the Pacific ocean ; while on. -tfa^ 
S. it has deserts which separate it from Perja-aiid Ibcfian 
nationSy who inhabit the unexpbred banks of the AmasoOt 
wlucb seems its natural boundary on the side of Bvazil. 

Eztei9L Colombia occupies an extent of 22 degrees, or 
1320 geographical miles, from the mouth of the Orinoco,'* 
oiiJtbe .£. to the 'W. ei^tremity of the isthmus of Banama, 
aod'from 11 degrees and a half of north to about 6 db^ 
grees and a half of south latitude, if we redcon from -ca^ 
Vela to the southern extremity of Quito, ' -.^^ - 

Q^dL. . Santa F^de Bogota, on the river Bogota^in 
lat nearly 4 deg. N., and long about 73 deg« W. ^- 
. DimsionSm Colombia has four proviuces, subdividdil:- 
into departments, viz. Venezuela and Spanish Gmana ^ 
the east, with Cundinamarca and Quito on the west. The 
two fooner comprise the late Spauiah provinces of iWew 
Ancfafawa, Cumana, Carraccas, and Venezuela;*'^ wltflei 
the other two include NeW Granada, Terra firiOM^ add* 

Panama . *" ■'■ * ■''•" 

Chief places. Bogota, the capital ; CaracdM^ On the 
Caribbean sea, the capital of the province .^- Veneauela ; 



an f'» u 



* Venezuela derived its name from several villages. InuUjo^ 
piles in Uie la|i« or gulf of Maraycabo, and wjiifht JH^fOrdJiag ;to 
Robertson, bore a resemblance to Venice ; and |b^ fU>ffFe .naiiiej 
meaning UUk Venice^ was extended to the whole l^rovioce. 
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QuitOy the capital of the province of Quito, seated near the 
equator; St Martha and Canhagena, 'on the Caribbean 
sea ; and Porto Bello^ on the isthmus of Darien. 

Isthmus. The isthmus of Darien or Panama in its 
Aarrovrest part is little more than 60 miks wide« A 
trav^er might, therefore, b^ crossing it, see on the same 
day the two greatest bodies of water in the woirid-^ihe 
Adantic and Pacific oceans. 

Rivers. The Orinoco in the R, between Venezuela ai&d 
SpaniAOaiana; andtheMe^pdalenaandCaucaontheW.i 
in ^ prorince of Cundinamarca, late Granada* 

Mimtains. The Andes traverse Colombia, and have 
their loftiest summits innnedmtely S. of the eqtrator, inihie 
jpravhiee of Quito. Chtkborazo, fiie highest peal:, rises 
betweien Ae Ist and 2nd deg. of S. lat to the height of 
81,440 feet, and, though in the torrid zonej^ is for ne^ly 
5000 feet from the summit covered with snow. Hie 
hffght attained on thitf mountain, in 1S02, by the trelvenets 
Humboldt and Bompland, who ascended to 19,400* feet, 
is the inost elevated spot oa tbe globe ever troddin by 
man. The highest Hmit at which the Gchen^ a pkbt that 
endures the cold better than any other, grows on. the 
Andes, is 1&,225 feet 

Piacef. Sawta Fjft dr Bo««ta, formerly tiie csptCal of New 
Stanada, and now Hid stai of g^etumcnt for li)ie Repi^HIc, is in 
a 8|Moii8 and beantlfiil plain, at an.de»raUon of more^ftaa ttMN 
feet above tfi& kvei of the lea. Bogota commnaicates with 4ib 
Caribbean sea by the river Bogota, a tributary of the Magdalen^ 
and with the Atlantic ocean by the Meta, which joins the 
Orinoco. 

CAsrmiiOEifA* is the diief emporhA& of trade for the west of 
vOtouvia* 



-*MM*< 



* By an attention to the names of places and ^strlds, yomg 
persons' may nof only marii their local character, bat oftte as- 
cend the sftemn ef l^story, CttKhageiift in Spahi was bailt by 
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. Qurro U seated in the Andes, 9500 feet abo^e the level of tte 
^ea, and almost under the equator. Though in the torrid zoqe, 
ks elevation secures a delightful climate. Rummer, or rather 
spring, the loveliest of seasons, because it unites both hope and 
et\jo]rment, reigns perpetual at Quito, Which has therefore been 
eaUei the evergreen. 

- Antcban A^ a volcanic summit, 40 miles S. E. of Quito, has, <mi 
one of hi sides, at the heigbl; of 13,500 feet, a farm-home, said 
by Humboldt to be the highest known inhabited place on the, 
^be* 

JUoeKS. The Orinoco, the third in ranlc of the South Ameri- 
can rivers, rises in liat. about 5 deg. N. and long. 54 W., and hits 
a singularly wfmfing course, somewhatr resembling an open 6. 
Tiie Orinooi» flows, at firt^ nortt, to the lake of Psrina, wUieh It 
^pdts. In two atreams, whldi afterwards unite and ivn westward. 
Tt«^ igEterwards bend to the N. £. and enter the sea by many 
dumnela oppoi^te tiie Island of Trinidad, baring flowed more 
than 2000 miles. The Orinoco receives nearly all the rivers 
wideh flow from ike eastern side of the Andes; Among tfafem is 
die Apura. 

'Bm UAOWajaiJL, and Cauca, the two great streams of western 
ColomUa, rise in the Andes near Popayan, in lat about 8 d|Bg» 
N., and haring flowed from S. to N. many miles parallel with 
each other, unite and fall into the Caribbean sea. The Magda- 
lena, wldch Is 1000 miles in length, has been called the Danube 
bf Granada, and (ts banlcs have tioble forests of cedar and'l&aho- 
pany trees. The Canca is about 500 miles In length. 

Surfaces A large portion of Colombia, being intersected 
by brandies of l3ie Andes, con^sts of elevated land; biit ft 
bas also an immense tract of level and luxuriant country 
sfHreading from the base of tbe Andes^ to the neighbourhood 
of the Amaum and Orinoco. 

Climate. The climate of Colombia is varied acconfing 

the Carthagenians, who conquered a great part of tiiat country, 
attd named the city after Carthage, their metropotis in AtAok, 
The Carthagena of America was built by the Spaniards .when 
they itad' subjugated Souw America, and it wss' named after weir 
own Carthagena. 
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10 die height or depreanon of the oountry. In tlie phliiis, 
eiceanve heat prevails, while the higher tracts, though 
under the equator, and therefore in the centre of Ae tofikf 
zone, have either a mild temperature, or different 6tgKA 
of cold — which cold is often intense. A traveller in Co- 
lomhia may, in the course of two days, pass from a perpe- 
tnl qpring and luxuriant plains to regions of most rigoanx» 
coU, where vegetaticm seems extinct. 

Products. Colombia produces sugar, coffee, the cotton 
shrub, tobacco, dying dri^ and gold and silver. Amoi^ 
Its fruits is the duromoyOf recently introduced into £n- 
l^andy and said to excel the pine-apple in flavour. 

Omferfwtmi, Colombia, which, when it formed part of Hbe 
SpanUh dominions, was governed by a viceroy, is now a Fede- 
ral Republic, having a President elected for four years, wi^ a 
Senate and House of Representadves. 

JtsAriMi. The Roman Catholic, with toleradon to no other 



Fepulaiion, In 1823, the population of ColomMa was esti- 
OMled at ^,700,000.* 

PERU. 

Siiuation and Boundaries. Peru, which is in the torrid 
zone, is boiuded on the N. by Colombia; on the S. by 
Chili and the United Provinces of South America, the late 
Paraguay; on the W. by the P^ific; and on the £• by 
Brazil, and the United Provinces. Its capital is Lima, in 
lat 12 deg. S., and long. 76 deg. 45 min. W. 

Chief places. Truxillo and Callao, on the Pacific ; 
Payta, Cusco, (S. £. of Lima,) and Ar^quipa, in the 
interior. 

MoufUains. The Andes cross Peru parallel with the 

ooM. The loftiest of the Peruvian summits is ia,385 feet 
high. 

* Humboldt, 
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Ptacet. . Lima, the capital, near the Pacific, was fouDded by 
iPizarro, the conqueror of Pern, who also was assassinated in it, 
in 1541. 

Callao is the port of Lima, and having the fairest and beat 
roUd which the Sotith sea affords, is the grand emporium of 
P(gtnivian conimerce. 

Cusco, the ancient Peruvian capital and residence of Mango 
Capac, the wise and benevolent founder of the empire, has many 
mbnuments of ancient greatness. 

Surface. Between the Andes and the coaaft is a lof^ 
narrow plain from 30 to 70 miles wide, consisting of 
barren and sandy deserts, but rich in minerals. Along 
the Peruvian coast, from 5 to 15 degrees S., rain is nearly 
unknown, although the soil is occasionally refreshed by 
mists and dews. 

Climate, The plains are warm, while the elevated 
regions have a mild temperature. The highest summits 
of the. Peruvian Andes are covered with ice and snow, 
perpetual winter reigning even between the tropics, while 
volcanoes are raging within. 

Products. The wealth of Peru, which has become pro- 
verbial, is derived from its mines. In the year 1794, there 
were worked in Peru four mines of quicksilver, 69 of gold, 
and 784 of silver. That remarkable metallic substance 
platina, the heaviest of all metals,* the most capable also 
of resisting intense heat, and which is so useful for many 
purposes in the arts, is the peculiar product of Peru, which 
likewise has the true emerald. Yet the natives are pocw 
amidst riches ; and Dr. Watts, in his delightful Hymns for 
Children, justly observes, that he would not exchange his 
native land *^for rich Peru with all her goW Among 



• 



The specific gravity of PUUina, compared with distilled water 
at 60 deg. Fahrenheit, is 21,000, and of Gold only 19,000. 

ScHMEissiR. 
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the Penman products is that celebrated febrifuge medicfney 
the Jesuits* or Peruvian bark. 

Oaoemmmt, After its conquest by the Spaniards under Pizarro 
and Almagrcr, in 1523, Peru formed part of the Spanish posses" 
^008, and was governed by a Viceroy ; but having emancipated 
itself from the yoke of the parent state, it is now a Republic, 
having a President. General Bolivary so much disUnguished as 
the leader of the patriot armies, was the first chief magistratiBy 
with the title of Libertador; but he has very recently given a 
uoble proof of disinterestedness by laying down his power. 

Population, In 1822, the population of Peru was 1,100,000.* 

CHILL 

Situation and Boundaries, Chili is a long and narrow 
country, chiefly situated between the Andes and the Pacific, 
and in the southern temperate zone. It is bounded on the 
N. bjr Peru ; on the S. by Pats^onia ; on the £• by the 
United t*rovinces, or Pars^uay ; and on the W. by the 

Extent. Chili extends from about the 24dt to the 44th 
deg. of S. lat,, and firom nearly the 69th to die 74th of W. 
long. The caqpital is Santiago, in lat 33 deg. S., and lo^gt 
71 W. 

Chief placeB^ Valparaiso, Conoeption, Baldivia or Val* 
divia, and Coquimbo, all on the Pacific 

Mowntaina, The Andes traverse Chili, having among 
them fourteen volcanoes in an almost constant state of 
ert^ion. 

Places, Santiago or St. Jago, situated in a fine plain about 
90 miles iwta. the sea and 21 from the Andes, being near the 
mloes, has an extensive commerce,' which is exported to Valpa- 

RAlSO.f 

• Humboldt. 

t f^al-ParaisOy that is, the Valley of Paradise, was so naifted 
because the Spaniards thought it in a delightful situation. 
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Baldivia^ in lat. 40 S», was the first city founded by the Spa- 
niards after their conquest of Chili, and was named from the 
general, Baldivia, whose avarice, which had prompted him to acts 
of great cruelty, was more than satisfied by the inhabitants pour- 
ing melted gold down his throat when they took him prisoner. 

CoQuiMBo, in lat. nearly 30 S^ Is l^e principal, por^ oi tbe 
mining country. 

Svufode. INcarly one-tbird of ChUi u ooyeDed by the 
Andes. Of Che deep 'vaUeys triiidi ai^ between the motD>- 
tains some are highly jjnotuKsqae, and fertilized by Ibe 
jocieited ^ows, wiuch^coming from the hei^its find a pas* 
^sage to the sea. But as rain seldoim Mk in OiiH» and as 
the dews, when experienced, -are li^t, msmy of (lie &p 
tricts belrireen the mouotaios are nearly dee^tute of ve* 
getation, and present the view either of hare rocka or 
barren sands. 

Products. Chili faas much metalUc wealth, producing 
gold, silver, and copper, the last of which is the staple 
commodity, Many hundreds of copper mines are worked^ 
and 600,000 qmnteJs of lOOllis each are annually^expdited, 
TheCopiajk) mine ia deemed the he^ The sihrer mine 
of HttaseDy discovered in 1811^ is mry paodufilive* The 
chief xmk oocnpatiitt ia Chili is the breeding of iocned 
fcidtie, aiid ea^e of die hige proprietor8X)f land, the Marqpiip 
of Lanain, is said to Iwfe herds amomtiag to 15,000 
head*' ■"■ " " ' " ■ • • 

Gwemmeni, ChIK wais discovered and partially conquered, in 
1^85, by tlie "Spaniards ander Almagro, wlio shared Ae irfniiphs 
and iotej of Plaacro» and who, baring fai tba Ime «plri$ of 
compafiioDB in gnilt, quarreled wilii Ms coaiyQtpr, was taken 
prisoner by Fizarro in a battle near Cnsco, and afterwards be- 
headed. Since its conquest, the northern part btelonged to the 
Spanish crown until 1818, when it achieved its Independence, 
and established a republican fbrm of govemm^nt. The tottthern 
|)aii «f €h^ Is In poesesflloa of ^rarioiiB triibes ul Indteas. 

n2 
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PATAGONIA. 

Patagonia or Terra Ms^Uanica, the most southern pop* 
tlon of America, of which httle is known, derives its name 
from Magellan, the famous Portuguese navigator, by whom 
it was discovered in 1519. The interior is inhabited by 
savage' and independent tribes, of vdiich those named 
Tehuels seem to be the Patagcxiians of European voyagers, 
who have magnified them into giants. As a race, they 
certainly exceed others in statore, the common height being 
from six feet and a half to seven, whilst the. tallest exceed 
aeven feet. The strait of Magellan, wUdi separates Pata- 
gonia from the island of Terra del Fuego, was named after 
the famous navigator. 

• 

LA PLATA OR PARAGUAY, 

NOW 

THE UNITED PROVINCES OF SOUTH AMERICA, 

SittuOion and Boundaries* La Plata or P&raguay is 
bounded on the Ji» hj i^eru and Amazonia ; on the S. by 
Batagonia; on the £. by the Atlantic ; and on theW. by 
Peru lyid Chili. The northern portion is m the torrid 
zone, and the southern in the temperate.^ 

CapitaL Buenos Ayres, on the Rio de la Plata, in lat 
34 deg. 30 min. S., and long. 58 d^. 30 ifohu W« 

Chief places* Monte Video, on La Plata» but nearthe 
Atlantic ; Assumption and Corientes on the Paraguay; and 
Potosi, in lat nearly 20 N., and long, between 67 and 68 
W. 

Rivers. The Paraguay, Parana, Uruguay, and La Plata. 

La^. Titicaca, in the N. W. part of Paraguay, is the 

largest, lake m South America, b^ about 240 miles in 
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f^ircumference, and is sufficiently de6p to be navigated by 
the heaviest vessels. 

Ptaees. Buenos Ayres, named from \i» salubrity/ stands on 
the western bank of La Plata, and 180 miles from its month. It 
is the outlet for the exportation of the produce of Peru and Chili 
across the Atlantic. 

MoNTB ViDfio, on the left bank of La Plata, is very com- 
mercial. 

Rivers, The ParagUaV, from Which the country is named, 
risei) in the centre of S. America, in lat. about 12 deg. S., and 
alter a southern course of more than 2000 miles, becomes part 
of the river Plata, of which it U the grandest branch. 

The Parana^ an eastern branch of La Plata, has its source in 
the mountainous part of Brazil, and, having flowed S. W., joins 
the Paraguay near Corientes. 

The Uruguay, the great eastern branch, also rises in Braid], 
and, by a S. direction, falls into La Plata. 

The Rio DE LA Plata, (or River of Silver,) so named by 
Cabot, in 1520, from the silver objects seen with the natives, is 
a most noble body of fresh water, principally formed by the 
junction of the above three rivers. It is no where less than 30 
miles bvoad, and at Its entrance into the Atlantic, between capb 
Santa Maria on the N., and that of St. Antonio on the S., expands 
to the width of 150 miles. 

Surfax3e of Paraguay* The Andes run from S. to N. 
along the whole western boundary. Whilst the country 
east of the rivers Paraguay and Parana is rich and well 
watered, the intermediate district consists of immense 
plains extending westerly to the feet of the Andes, and 
southerly to the mountains of Patagonia. They are in- 
habited by roving Indians, and support innumerable herds 
of horses f and cattle. In the south, these plains, one 

* Buenos Ayres, that is, good jdr. The Spaniah tongue is 
chiefly of Latin origin : bonus meaning good, and aer being the 
Latin for air. 

t So numerous are the horses in Paraguay, that the beggars 
J^ep their horses, and importune charity on horseback. 
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of which is 1500 miles long and 500 broad, are calkd 
pampas. 

ClinuUe. The plains suffer under great heat, but the 
higher regions have a temperate tlimate. 

Products. Paraguay exports hides, beef, and tallow, 
derived from the numerous herds which wander over the 
vride plains or pampas.* The orange, olive, vine, and 
si^iar-cane, flourish on the soil, which also produces gxeat 
quantities of tobacco and cotton, and abounds in rich 
metals. The mines of Pbtosi, the most celebrated in the 
world, were discovered in 1545, and from that time have 
generally yielded nearly a milUon of money annually. 
Hence the saying, *^ Rich as the mines of Potosi.** Para- 
gory also produces that singular herb Paraguay tea^ the 
prepared leaf of a species of ilex, which makes the iavourke 
beverage of the inhabitants, and is much used in S. Ame- 
rica, particularly in Chili and Peru. 

GovemrMtU. Paraguay, formerly a possession of the 
Spanish crown, having, in 1816, declared itself indepen- 
dent, b now a Republic with the title of the United Pro- 
vinces of South America. 

Religion and Population. The Roman Catholic is the 
established religion of Paraguay, which has about two 
minions of inhabitants. 

BRAZIL. 

Sitnation. This fine and extensive empire, recently the 
most valuable foreign possession of Portugal, occupies 'a 
great portion of central and eastern South America. It 
has a range of coast extending between one thousand and 
twelve hundred leagues ; that is 3600 miles; and enjoys 

"*^^^*^^^^~~^^^^ ■ ■ ■■ I !■! II . . . I 1 - | -1 II -||— 

* 957,600 horse and cow hides were imported into England 
from Pskragmy in the year 1822. 
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the commiercial advantage of being placed in the narrowest 
part of the vast Atlantic. 

Boundaries and Zones. Brazil is bounded on the N. 
by the republic of Colombia and French Guiana, from 
which it is separated by the N. E. part of Amazonia ; on 
the S. by Paraguay or the United Provinces ; on the E. by 
the Atlantic ; and on the W. by Peru. The northern and 
central districts are in the torrid zone, while the southern 
part is in the temperate. 

Extent and Capital. Brazil extends from about 3 deg. 
of N. to 32 pf S. latitude. The capital is Rio Janeiro, or 
St. Sebastian, near the Atlantic, in lat. about 23 S., and 
long, nearly 43 W. 

Chief Places. Pemambuco, St. Salvador, or Bahia^ 
anil Rio Grande^ all on the coast of the Atlantic, and 
Villa Rica, the capital of the province of Minas Gerae^, 
and named the rich city, from its being seated in the 
mining district 

Chief mining district. That of Minas Geraes among 
the mountains called the Brazilian Andes. The (Hamond 
district extends about 50 miles firom north to south, and 25 
from east to west. 

Rivers. The Rio Francisco, and the Rio Grande, or 
Great River. 
. Cape and Bay, St, Roque, the most eastern point of 
Brazil, and All Saints* Bay. 

Places. St. Sbbastian, or Rio Janeiro, as it is called, be- 
cause placed on the river Janeiro, is charmingly seated on a pro- 
montory, has a most noble harbour surrounded by magiiificeut 
scenery, and possesses from its central position the chief com- 
merce of the empire. It is the residence of the court, and has a 
population of 150,000 inhabitants. 

St, Salvador, the former capital, is on the bay of All Saints, 
and has au extensive trade. 

Rivers, The Rio Francisco, which issues from the chah 
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called the Brazilian Andes, in lat. abont 20 S., and which h \W0 
miles long, flows at first north, but afterwards making a bend 
eastward, enters the Atlantic* 

The Rio Grande, or Great river, which rises near the source 
of the Francisco, also flows into the Atlantic. 

Surface of BraziU Ridges of mountains called the 
Brazilian Andes to distinguish them from the great western 
chain of S. America, run parallel with, and at various dis- 
tances from, the coast. On the west are extensive plains. 
The whole of Brazil is coveied with vast forests producing 
the wood caUed BraziL 

ClimaU. The northern part of Brazil, hemg in the 
torrid zone, is extremely hot. The southern districts are 
exposed to a leas degi^ee of heat. 

ProdacU. Frails of exq\unte flavour and all the tropi- 
cal products attain perfection in Brazil, including coffee, 
ootton, sugar, and the prdific banana, whose firuit is the 
principal nourishment of the inhalntants of the tropics. 
To Brazil, Europe is indebted for the cosdy pine-apole. 
The mountain ridges are clothed to the very sutnmils with 
forests of wood useful for building, cabinet ware, and 
dying ; while, within, many of them are ^ored with gold, 
diamonds, topazes, and other precious stones. The air of 
Brazil is peopled with clouds of insects. Of biitterHTes a 
collection has been made having sixteen hundred, of dif- 
ferent lunds, and perhaps no odier country in the world 
equals Brazil in the innumerable species of birds distin- 
guished for beauty of plumage. 

Government, Brazil was discovered, in 1500, by Vincent Piu- 
<;on, and taken possession of by the Portuguese the same yeai*» 
since which time, until 1821, it was governed by Portugal. 
Having recently dissolved its connexion with that country, it 
now forms an independent empire. The crown is hereditary, 
but limited in power. Don Pedro, son of the King of Portugal, 
is the efficient sovereign of Brazil, bis father enjoying, by virtue 
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of a recent treaty, the nomiDal title of Emperon The legisla^ 
t^re consints of two chambers , senators and deputies, Who have 
nearly the same duties as the two houses in the British Parlia^ 
itieni. 

tUOgkm. The established religion is the Roman Catholic, 
with toleration to other sects for domestic worship, bat without 
allowing any external form or templ^. , 

Popuhiion. The latest account estimates the population of 
Brazil at four, ndlliond* 



AMAZONIA. 

Amazonia, a large and central portion of South Amendai^ 
inhabited by natives of whom little is known, was discover- 
ed in 1580 by Orellana. Observing, it is said, tribes of 
female warriors on the banks of the river, he called the 
Country Amazon, and gave the same name to its great 
river, dius alluding to the fabubus account of the ancient 
warlike Amazonian women who dwelt on the banks of the 
Thermadon, in the N. part of Asia Minor. 

Boundaries and Zones, Amazonia, which lies m the 
torrid zone, is bounded on the N. by Guiana and Cok>m« 
bia; on the S. by Paraguay; on the E. by Brazil ; and on 
the W. by Peru, 

River. The grand feature of Amazonia is the river 
Amazon, sometimes called the Marionon, and also, 
from the name of its discoverer, Orellana. This mighty 
stream, the greatest in the world for length of course, 
breadth and depth, is thought, though with some uncer- 
tainty, to rise in the Andes of Peru, in lat. 16 S., under 
the name of Apurimac. The Amazon flows almost com- 
pletely across the continent in a north-eastern course of 
nearly 4000 miles until it reaches the Atlantic under the 
equator. 
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GUIANA. 

Situation^ ^c« Guiana, a district id the N. E. part of 
South America, between the rivers Orinoco and Ainazon, 
is bounded on the N. and E. by the Atlantic ; on the S. by 
the N. E.pait of Amazonia; and on the W. by the Repub- 
lic of Colombia. It is in the torrid zone. 

Dimsioru, It has been divided into Spanish, French, 
and Dutch Guiana, forming the southern, eastern, and 
western districts ; but the term Guiana is mostly apphed 
to the French and Dutch territory^ Spanish Guiana being 
now a province of Colombia. 

Dutch Guiana, which is often called Surinam from 
its chief river, includes the districts of Demerara, Esse- 
quibo, and Berbice, each named from the river by which 
k k watered. P^oamaribo, on the Atlantic, is the capital. 

French Guiana is called Cayenne from its. capital. 

Surface. A great part of Guiana consists of low, 
swampy savannahs; the numerous rivers which empty 
themselves on the coasts carrying with them large quan- 
tities of mud, which, being deposited on the shores, form 
a border of low ground covered with mangrove. 

Climate and Products. The rains, which form stagnant 
poods and marshes, render the climate of Guiana, in geae«- 
ral, unhealthy. The products are Cayenne pepper, sugar^ 
coffee, and the cotton shrub. 

SOUTH AMERICAN ISLANDS. 

South America has but few islands. The following are 
the principal : 

THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

This bleak, desolate, and uninhabited group consists of* nearly 
ninety islands in the S. Atlantic, off Patagonia, in about 52 deg. 
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of S. lat. The two main islands, which are of ooasiderable ex« 
tent, are named the east and west Faiklands. Wolves and foxes 
are the only qnadmpeds. 

THE TERRA DEL FUEGO ISLANDS, 

Eleven in number, extend in length about 360 miles from E. 
to W. along the strait of Magellan, and in extreme breadth, from 
N. to S^, about 160 from the strait to the extremity of cape 
Horn. TUs tract contains a large population. The Fuegjans, 
who resemble the Esquimaux at the opposUe extremity of the 
American continent, are in many respects pitiable : inhabiting a 
rugged and mountidnous country, under an inclement sky, which 
forbids agriculture and all' the pursuits that invigorate the mind 
and body, these poor creatures are in a state of pristine igno- 
rance. As the islands produce few quadrupeds they cannot de- 
pend on hunting for subsistence : their time is therefore almost 
wholly occupied in fishing and in passing from one island to^nother . 
Of religious worship of any kind they apj)ear to have no idea. 
Their luabits are, however, docile ; their behaviour to each other 
most affectionate; and they seem to possess all things in com* 
mon. Their only missiles are the bow, sling, and spear. These, 
\vith bead necklaces, baskets of plaited grass, and canoes, com* 
prise their manu^u:tures. The volcanic flames, emitted from 
some of the hills, gave these islands their name, which signifies 
The Land of Fire. 

THE CHILOE ISLES, 

One hundred in number, constitute an archipelago, near the 
coast of Chili, and belong to its government. They "appear to 
have been formed by a convulsion of nature which has broken 
the continent into pieces, being generally rugged masses of rock, 
separated by deep channels. The Aurorae Australes are occa- 
sionally seen here. The population consists of Creole Spaniards 
and Indians. Great Chiloe, the principal island, is 120 miles 
long and about 36 broad. 

JUAN FERNANDEZ, 

'in the South Pacific ocean, in lat. 32, is remarkable for the 
adventures of Alexander Selkirk, who was left in the island by 
his brutal commander Captain Stradling, on account of some 
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antlpttUiy takes agiinU him. His adfeiitares in tiiii solitary wad 
disconsoiatf abode, la which he oootiniied four years and four 
months, gave rise to the instructive and amusing tale of Robinsoa 
Crusoe, the design of which is to shew what industry and a 
trast in ProvSdenoe can accomplish nader the most disconrai^ng 
circumstances. 

THE OALLIPAGOS, 

Ad uninhabited group of volcanic islands, are scattered along 
the equator at the distance of 600 miles from the main land. 

ISLANDS IN THE SOUTHERN OCEAN. 

SOUTH GEORGIA, 

An island mi the Southern ocean, lat. 54 deg. 30 min. S., and 
kittg. 37 W., was originally discovered by a Moas. La Roche, iu 
.1675, but was not explored until Captain Cook did so in the Re- 
soUifion, in 1771, and then called it Geor^a in honour of our 
late venerable monarch George III. It is alK>ut 90 miles long, 
and its mean breadth about 10. In Captain Cook's time its 
shores Were frequented by vast numbers of sea elephants and 
fur seals, the former of which supplied oil and the latter skins ; 
but the trade has ceased, those animals being nearly extinct. 
The. tops of the mountains are lofty and covered with perpetual 
Hnow, but iu the valleys vegetation is rather abundant. 

SOUTH SHETLAND ISLES. 

The discovery of this Archipelago vms made by Mr. William 
Smith, on a passage from Monte Video to Valparaiso, 1819. 
The northern range of South Shetland islands lies between lat. 
61 and 6.'), and long. 54 and 63 West, and consists of 12 main 
islands and numerous rocks above water. 

ST. PETER'S ISLAND 

Is in lat. 69 deg. and a half South, and long. 91 West. This 
island, with some land situated between the 73d and 74th deg. of 
W. longitude, was discovered iu 1819 by a Russian expedition to 
the South Polar seas. The island was named after Peter the 
Gi-eat, and the land was called Alexander's land from the pre- 
sent Emperor of Russia. They are the two nearest points of* 
iatid to the South Pole yet discovered. 
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* Though the above is the most southern land jet dlseorrered^ it 
has been reserved for the honour of an Englishman to^explore 
the South Polar sea to a latitude hitherto unattained f>y any 
other navigator. Lieutenant Weddell, of the Rdyal Navy, in the 
cutter Beaufoy^ of London, having sailed, in 1822, on an ejtpe- 
dition to the South Polar sea, reached, on the 20th of February^ 
1823, the lat. of 74 deg. 15 min. &> and long. 34 deg. 16 min. 
^5 seconds W., being 3 deg. 5 min., or 214 geographical miles 
farther south than Captain Coolc, or any other preceding naviga- 
tor has explored. In honour of our most gracious sovereign, the 
name of King George the Fourth's Sea was given to thu hitherto 
unnsited part of the ocean.* 

AUSTRALASIA AND POLYNESIA. 

The vast ocean which occupies the space between Asia 
and America, and which covers nearly half the sur^M^e of 
the whole globe,f is studded with innumerable islands, as 
the heavens are with stars. Many of them are solitary, 
while others form ccHmected groups or chains* They have 
generally been divided into two classes, those of Austra* 
LASiA and those of Polynesia. Their inhlibitants are 
for the most part but imperfectly acquainted with the arts 
or even the comforts of civilized life, their chief excellence 
being hmited to the construction and dextrous management 
of their canoes. Tu colour they are of a deep copper 
brown, have long and straight black hair, and their faces 
are often tattooed. The chief weapons used by tliem are 
spears, bows and arrows, darts, and clubs, some of which 
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* The highest northern latitude yet attained is that reached by 
Captain Scoresby, who, in a recent voyage to Greenland, sidled 
as far north as 80 deg. 34 minutes, which is only'566 miles from 
the Pole. The difference between the latitude hitherto attained 
in the northern and southern hemisphere, arises from the latter 
being proportionably colder by iO degrees of latitude than the 
formM*. 

t The Pacific ocean is more than 10,000 nules wide. The 
circumference of the earth is 21,600 geo^phical miles. 
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arc highly carved. While the exterior of these islands 
is often distinguished by numerous beds of -coral, 
branching into the water with great luxuriance, or col- 
lected in round bsdls, and in various other figures, their 
interior has eminences varied, bold, and impressively 
grand. It is also the peculiar characteristic of the moun- 
tains in the South seas, that their verdure and luxuri- 
.ancy of vegetation increase with their altitude. The ele- 
vated ridges are in many parts intersected with fine plains 
and valleys, down ^ which streams of pure and healthfiil 
waters flow, and which are also enriched with timber and 
firuit trees. The feathered inhabitants of the groves are 
ftriouB and beautiful, but the quadrupeds in the islands 
ife few in number 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Australasia signifies Southern Asia,* and comprehends 
New Holland, New Guinea, New Britain, and New Ire* 
laDd, with the Solomon isles ; also New Caledonia, New 
Hebrides, and the island of New Zealand. 

NEW HOLLAND, 

Which has also the more modem titles of Australia, Notasia, 
and Terra Anstralis, is between the Indian and Pacific oceans. 
It copstitates the largest island in the world, and in size is only 
a fourth less than the European continent. 'Vhe eastern coast, 
which was explored by Captain Cook, is named New South 
Wales, and has on it some settlements, formed iu 1786, for the 
reception of British convicts whom the law does not condemn to 
capital punishments, or whose sentence the sovereign has miti- 
gated, and whom it is neither prudent nor humane to keep con- 
fined in Great Britain. Sydney town, the capital of New S. 
Wales, is the seat of government, and the chief places for the 

convicts are Pbrt Jackson and Paramatta.f The coast of New 

' . — - — ■ 

* From Australis the Latin for southern. 
t Botany bay was at first intended as their chief place of resi- 
deijce, but Port Jackson was found to be a more eligible situa- 
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Holland is barren, bat il» faiterkn' is beaatifU aad iett^e, pro- 
diicing all tiie speciet of nfgrtaMet knowB in En^famd, with a 
variety of excellent fniits. The principal river yet daxerrred b 
the Hawkeilmry,* which empties itself into tlie Pacific N. of 
Port Jackson. The nadves of New Holland probaUy approach 
nearer tiie hmtal state than any other sarafes, lianng neither 
houses nor clothing. Civilization is, however, extending itsAf 
under British infloence, and the English settlements are malnng 
rapid advances in imowledge and the oomiorts of life. Sdiools 
have been formed, places of worship eftcled, and BiUe societies 
institated for tiie reformation of those sons and danghters of 
Britidn whom she has been compeUed to shake off from her 
bosom for their crimes. 

Van Diemen's Land, an island separated from New HoUaod 
by Bass's strait, abont 90 miles wide, is diversified by liiUs and 
valleys. 

NEW GUINEA OR PAPUA, 

One of the largest 'ilands in the world, lies £. of tiie Molucca 
isles and N. of New Holland; from the former it is separated by 
the channel named the GOolo passage, and from the latter by 
Torries' strait, while on the E. the strait of Dampier divides it 
from the island of New Britain. Hie monntmns and the 
shores of New Guinea are riclily clothed with wood. The in- 
habitants, who, in the Malay tongue, are named PapuaSf that 
is woolly headed, constitute the true oceanic negroes. They 
are savage in their manners and habits, and disgusting in ap- 
pearance. The feathered creation of New Guinea is particularly 
splendid. 'It is the peculiar country of the elegant and romantic 
bird of PiEU^ise, of which there are ten species, all clothed witii 
beautiful plumage. They are shot witii blunted arrows that thefr 
feathers may be preserved uninjured. 

tion. Botany bay, which is in lat. 34 S. and long. 150 E., was 
so named from the variety of plants found there. Convicts were 
sent to the British American Colonies before their separation 
from Great Britain. 

* The Hawkesbury river is named from the present Earl of 
Liverpool, who, at the time of its discovery, was Lord Hawkes* 
bury. 
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NEW BRITAIN ANI> NEW IRELAND 
Lie N. of New Guinea, being aepanrted from each other by 

the Strait of St. George. 
The New Hebridbs are between the Utii and 20th deg. of S. 

lat. and 166—170 of E. long. 
New Caledonia is an extensive island S. W. of the New 

Hebrides. 

NEW ZEALAND 
Coudsti of two islandfi separated by Cook^s strait, a passage 
named after the celebrated navigator who first sailed through it 
A chain of mountains crosses both islands. The inhabitants, 
who live in hots in societies of forty or fifty, are a savage race, 
and arc said (though it is not proved) to be cannibals. The 
finest spars for the top-masts of ships grow in the forests of New 
Zealand. 

POLYNESIA. 
This term, which is derived from two Greek words sig- 
nifying fnany and islands^ may be extended to the 50th 
degree of S. latitude, while its breadth may be reckoned 
from the 170th E., to the 130th degree of W. longitude. 
The following are its chief divisions: the Pelew islands, 
the Ladrones, the Carolmes, the Sandwich isles, the Mar- 
quesas, the Society isles. King George's islands, the Friendly 
islands, and the Navigators* isles. 

THE PELEW ISLANDS 
Lie lietween the 5th and 9th degrees of N. lat., and in about 
the 136th deg. of £. long. The inhabitants are described by Mr. 
Keate as a mild, hospitable, and social race. The government 
consists of a l(ing and nobles, whose symbol of dignity is a 
bracelet of bone on the wrist. Abb6 Thulle, King of the Pelew 
islands, gave that surest proof of a wise mind, a desire to acquire 
Iwuowledge, by permitting his son. Prince Lee Boo, to accompany 
Captain Wilson to England in 1783, for the purpose of beiug 
educated. That amiable and engaging youth, who had made 
considerable progress in learning, was prematurely cut off by the 
small-pox in 1784, and buried in Rotherhithe churchyard, near 
London, at the expense of the East-India Company, who erected 
a tablet to his memory. 
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TH& LADRONES OR MARIANNES, 

• 

Wliich are sixteen in number, lie between the 13th and 21st 
deg. of N.lat*, and thel44tb and 146th degrees of £. long. They 
were discovered by Magellan, who named them Ladrones from 
the thievish disposition of the people.* Guam is the largest, but 
Tiuiau the most Icnowft, having been praised, though with some 
exaggeration, in the account of Lord Anson's Voyage. It abounds 
in oranges, and to this most wholesome, because antiseptic fruit, 
the crew of Lord Anson's ship were indebted for their recovery 
from a scorbutic complaint. The sailing proas or canoes have 
been celebrated as the swiftest vessels on the seas, and as some* 
times passing over 20 miles in an hour. 

THE SANDWICH ISLES 

Were the last discovery of Capt^n Coolc, who named them 
after the Earl of Sandwich, first Lord of the Admiralty at 
the time of their discovery. They are eleven in number, and 
lie between the 18th and 22nd deg* of N. lat, and the 156th 
and the 160th of W. long. Owyhee, the largest and most 
southern, has lofty mountmns, one of which. Mount. Ka^^ 
rises in three pealcs, which can be seen 40 leagues, and its sum- 
mit is always covered with snow; and calculating, therefore, 
by the tropical line of snow, its elevation must be more than 
15,000 feet.t Karakaisoa l>ay, the part, most frequented by Eu- 
ropean ships, is unhappily celebrated for the tragical end^ of 
Captain Coolc, who was liilled here, February 14, 1779, by the 
natives, in a sudden fit of not wholly unprovoked resentment. 
Whahoa, the central island and the best of the group, is every 
where fertile. Tamehameha, the King, and Tamehamalu,. the 
Queen of Whahoa, visited England in May 1824 ; but falling ill 
of the measles during their residence, the Queen died on Thurs- 
day, July 8th, and the King on the Wednesday following. Their 
laudable inducements to visit England were to see the country, 
to obtain a better knowledge of commercial business, and to 
make arrangements with the British government for the protec- 
tion and prosperity of the Sandwich islands. 

# 

* From Ladron, the Spanish for thief.' 
t See page 3 of this work. 
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THE MARQUESAS, 

Five in uumber, lie between the 9th and 10th deg. of S. lat.^ ; 

and in the 138th and 139th degrees of W. long. Jhe inhabitants 
are said to be tlie handsomest of all the Polynesian race. ; 
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* In the district of Atehum, or Attahooroo, which extends 
along the shores 15 miles and ims far into the interior, is a 
JVlissionary settlement named Burder's Point, in honour of the 
Rev. George Burder, tlie worthy and active Secretary of the Mis- 
sionary Society; while, on the S. side of the island, in the rich 
and beautiful district of Papara, is Haweis town, which perpe- 
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These islands, which Captsdn Cook so named on account of ' 

their contiguity, are six in number; but Otaheitee, Eimao, and 
others, are usually classed with them. Tliey lie between the j 

16th and 30th deg. of S. lat., and about the 150th of W. long. 

Otaaeiteb, or Tahiti, nearly !n the centre of the group, and i 

120 miles in circumference, is formed of two peninsulas joined j 

bj an isthmus. The 8. E. part is highly luxuriant ; the hills, i 

Ihottgh steep, are covered to the very sununit with trees and 
shnibs, and the very rocks seem to have the power of producing , 

and retaining verdant dothing. The plains and valleys are en*- \ 

ridied with the cocoa-nut tree and t^e banana, whose fruit is 
the chief food of the inhabitants, and with many beautiful woods ;, 
and Otaheitee first supplied our West-India Islandir with the 
▼atnable bread ftnit. 

Otalieitee was the first scene of those religious missions which 
form so peculiar a feature of the present era, and which are now 
gilding vdth the rays of Christianity the mountain tops and deep 
valleys of the earth. The Otaheitans, who were formerly dis- 
graced by many barbarous or foolish practices, delighting in 
boman sacrifices and other abominations, have broken their 
IdolS| demolished their Pagan temples, and> under the benign in- 
fliienoeof the Christian religion and of the arts of civilized life, have 
attained a knowledge and comparative degree of virtue and con- 
sequent happiness, afifbrding .a pleasing contrast to their former 
degraded state. Chapels and numerous schools have been erected 
and established in several districts of the islands.* 
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BLIGH'S ISLAND 

Is iu lat. 7 deg. S., and 178 E. loug. Captain Bligli, with 
nineteen of his men, was compelled, on the 28th of April, 1789, 
by the mutinous crew of his ship, the Bounty, to quit the vessel, 
and go into an open boat at one of the Friendly islands. The 
Captain and his party reached the island of Timor, south of the 
Moluccas, after a perilous voyage of 3600 miles. The mutineer}* 
visited Otaheitee, married some of the women, and finally settled 
in Pitcairne's island, (lat. 25 S. and long. 130 W.,) which is 
now inhabited by some of their descendants. 

tuates the name of the late Dr. Haweis, a zealous patron of 
Religious Missions. Each of these settlements has a chapel and 
school. 
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OF THE 

UNIVERSE AND THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 



. 1. The Universe, of which the earth is a portion, com- 
prehends all created things in the whole abyss of space. 
The regions of infinite space* are occupied by innumerable 
radiant bodies, which, by reason of their remoteness from 
the earth, appear like so many shining spots or stars. 

While the eye of ignorance regards the celestial orbs merely as 
objects of attractive brilliancy or amusing figure, philosophy con-r 
templates them as works not only splendid but useful. Profound 
thought and science, and excursive imagination, are indeed unable 
to number the multitude, measure the magnitudes, or prescribe 
limits to the spheres of the heavenly hostj reason, however, con- 
cludes, that each fixed star is a sun, having the form, nature, an4 
use of our own great luminary; and constituting, like him, the 
centre of a system of worlds revolving round it by harmonic laws 
of motion, and inhabited by beings endowed with faculties adapted 
to their situation. 

When man, who dwells in houses of clay, whose foundation it 
iu the dust, and who is crushed before the moth,t views sue- 

• - - . - r I ■ — - ■■■■■■ 

* The nature of infinite time or space cannot be reached by 
the narrow limits of human capacity. The following may, how- 
ever, give young persons some idea of infinite space : The star 
Sirius is 32 millions of millions of miles distant from our earth. 
Let it be supposed that the fixed stars are at the same distance 
from each other as Sirius is from the earth, and a faint idea may 
be formed of infinite space. 

t Job iv. 19. 
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rouuding worlds so far superior in rank and grandeur to his own, 
and when he recollects that if the entire system, of which IdK 
small domain is a part, were annihilated, it would be of little 
moment to the works of Creation, he is filled with deep humi- 
lity, fear, and awe.* From this self-abasement he is, however, 
exalted to the feelings of love, gratitude, and joy, for he lias 
been told by one who left the palaces of heaven to give him the 
assurance, that the Ruler of the Universe, though enthroned on 
the loftiest eminence of greatness and power, deigns to care fbr 
man ; and, that he wlio clothes the fields and sumptuously arrays 
the lilies has made a weak and erring creature the object of his 
peculiar favour. 

As we appropriate the materials which compose the earth to 
our use, so we draw from the heavens wisdom for the direction 
of our conduct. The brief span of time allotted to our mortal 
existence is divided according to the periodical revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, which thus regulate the life oif man, and by 
giving it system and uniformity, increase its value and happiness. 
The Sun and Moon portion out our time into years, months, 
weeks, and days. The operations of seed-time and harvest, of 
summer and winter, are conducted by a reference to the heavens. 
Nor is the helm of the mariner less indebted to the starry host 
than the plough of the husbandman. By the friendly light of the 
celestial luminaries, and by their evolutions, the navigator crosses 
the trackless ocean, ascertuns his distance from home, and counts 
the hours which must intervene before he is restored to its hap- 
piness. Astronomy may also be called the handmiud of chrono- 
logy and history; since the light which it sheds on &cts, darfcimed 
by the succession of ages, dissipates error and confirms truth. 
To conclude, when night draws the splendid canopy of the hea- 
vens over man and he closes the day by prsdse to lus Maker, he 
exclaims with the royal Psalmist, "The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament sheweth" forth " Wa handy 
work.** 

♦ As a comparison of the relative size of the earth to the rest 
of the universe, let young persons accept the following : TTic 
smallest village in Great Britain bears a much greater proportion 
to the rest of the globe than the earth bears to the woiids which 
hll Infinite space. 
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: 2, Of the Fixed Stars. The fixed Stars are thus 
named from their preserving the same position with regard 
to ^(ch other, thot^h their situation with respect to the 
heavepSy as seen from the earth, is different at different 
seasons of the year, and in different hours of the night, 

- For the purpose of rekniag to them, as to bo many settied 
polpte^ the various motions of the otiier heavenly bodies, the 
fixed, ^Ts have been divided into constellations or gronps,* each 
group being composed of stars contiguous to. each other* While 
the names of some of these constellations indicate the.resem-. 
blanoe which, in the fanciful imagination of the andents, they 
bore to particular aninmls, tiiose of others either record the ele- 
gant fictions of antiquity or perpetuate ihe remembrance of he* 
roes, sages, and patriots, who, during their stay on earth, acted 
.a distingitished part, and were therefore plSced among the starry 
host by the gratitude and superstition of tiieur admirers. The 
number <tf the constellations is ninety«three. Of these, twelve- 
mark tiie Zodiacal drele ; while thirty<four enridi the Nortiiem 
and forty-seven the Southern hemisphere. The uumbef of stut. 
forming the constellations, as found on the globe8,t is, however^ 
a very small fraction of the myriads wfaidi greet titt eye of 
science while it explores the heavens. Among Hbe Pleiades, In^ 
stead of 6, 7, or 8,^ Dr. Hooke told 78; Galileo, foimd 01 la the* 
belt of Orion's aword; Laknde, the French astronomer, has de^ 
termiaed the distances of 56,000 stars betsroen the Norlli pole 
and about two degrees aoutii of the trofAc of CaprioOrn ; and Sir 
William Herschel is bM to have observed noa less tiiaa ll^MQ; 
la that radiant path of light, the MiUcy Way. But wUlf tii^se 
immense numbers are disclosed to the view of astronpmerS| as* 
sisted by tiie telescope, not more than 1000 stars are visible, at 



* The division of the stars into constellations is as andent as 
the book of Job, in which we find mention of Arctums, Orion« 
and the Pleiades. 

t On Bardin's 12 inch globes there are 3840 stars. While those 
of 18 Indies have nearly 6000. The globes now spoken of are 
considered as some of the most perfect ever made, and cont^n 
she most recent discoveries, celestial and terrestriaL 

O 
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one line, to the oaM eye. Of tfae.n^t cUstance of the ited 
Start from our eartb some Idea may be ooncieived ftxNB ^ £|ctji|r 
thai Sirias, the uearest of all the fixed $t^ra to omr plaoet, b 
not leas thau thirty-two mUnona of mllfions of mllies distant from 
na, ** that a aonnd would' not reach our earth ttom that star In 
50,(H)^ years, and that a caanon ball, itfing with its nsoal relodtjr 
of 480 miles in an hoar, won^ coasnme52392U years In Its pas- 
sage from Sirins to onr globe." 

3. Of the SoLAB Synram. The Solar System, as 
at present known, indodes the Sim, its ^"eat Gentral 
sphere ; eleven primary planets which revolve round him ; 
and eighteen secondary planets, their satellites. To these 
may be added Comets. 

The Sun U a spherical body» whose diameter Is 870,900 auks» 
and whooe drcamfereaoe la abom 3,780,000 miles. In bnlk Hie 
Snn is a adUlon times ai larse as tbia ewrlii, and it wotdd tere- 
fore require a millioa of globes the slae of our planet to form a 
{^obe eqaal to H. By Its motion round its aada, in iiometiung 
mora ten 86 days, and by IH ourcolsr direction roand the com* 
man oentre of all the planetary motions, tiie San dispeosea lua 
heat ^ BBore ei|aaUy amosig h|a atteadaats. Placed at th^ ^* 
taoce of 95 milBoaa of miles from the earth, sncfa, howeter, i» 
the speed t>f laglit, tfa^ his rays^ travvffing with the swiftness of 
twelve millions of miles efcry minate, reach oar planet hi the 
lAiort space of eig^ min utM ■ a lelodty a mllttoii times gieatep 
than that of a canpoM ball, which wonhl not come to oar oartb 
from the Snn in lem tiian 28 years and 286 days. 

4. Of lihe Planets. The Planets* are distti^d^ied 
by their steady light from the fixed Stars, which are con- 
stantly twinkling. Of the eleven celestial bodies that 
derive their light, heat, and animation, from the Solar 
beams, seven are larger than the others, namely — Meitniry, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Herschd or 
the Georgium Sidus. The smaller planets, which are 

' ' II ' 1 I ^»^w— Kfnf— I , l i i i i ii i| i |n '■ I 
" ' » ' 

* Thejy are called Planets from a Greek word ngnifying lo 
wander, . 
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those feoently discovered, are Ceres, Paltes, Jooo, and 
Vesla. These heavenly bodies move at unequal distances 
and in different periods round the Sun. Four of them' 
are pronded with attendants, which, by reflecting the light 
of the Sun, compensate his absence. These are catted 
Seoondary Planets, Satellites, or Moons. 

Mbrcukt, tiie planet nearest the Sun, from whieh it is 37 
miUioDS of miles distant, revolves round lum is about 88 days, 
travelUng at the rate of 105,000 miles an hour. The year to its 
inhabitants is not quite three of our months. Mercury is the 
smallest of the seven larger planets, hawing a diameter of anly 
3200 miles, and in bulk is 30 times lem than our earth. The 
heat of the Sun at Mercury, is, from its near vicinity, seven 
times greater than our summer heat. A cannon ball prc^jected 
from the Son would reach the orbit of Mercury in 8 years and 
276 days. 

Vbnos, the most beautiful of the planets, is 68 n^UlUons of 
miles from the Sun, round which she performs her journey in 
224 days 6 hours, and therefore travels at the rate of 75/)0O 
miles an hour. In size, Venus is nearly as large as the earth* 
her diameter being about 7700 miles. She turns round her axia 
in 24 days and 8 hours of our time, and receives twice as much 
fight and heat from the Sun as our earth. A cannon ball from 
the Sun woidd reach the orbit of Venus in 16 years and 136 
days. 

The Earth, which, in the Solar System, is next to Mercury 
and Venus, is 95 millions of miles from tiie Sun, and revolves 
round him in 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 49 seconds, 
travelling at the rate of 68,000 mUes an hour. This revolntion, 
whidi forms its year, is the cause of the different lenglfaaof the 
days and nights, and therefore of the different seasons, Spcing, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter. The Earth turns on its aids in 
24 hours, . and- thus has day and night. Its diameter is about 
8000 mUes, and the orbit in which it moves 190 millions of 
miles. One secondary planet, the Moon, attends on the Earth. 

Mass, a idanet distinguished by its red and fiery colour, is 
about 144 miUtoiis of miles from the Sun, round which he moves 
at the rate of 53,000 miles an hoUr, perforuHug his revolution in 

o2 
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687 days, while hU diurnal rotation is completed in 24 days and 
a half. The diameter of Mars is abont 4189 miles, and he enjoys 
only one half the light and heat whidi we enjoyJ He is not 
attended by any moon or satellite* A cannon ball |iroJected from 
tite Snn would reach tiie orbit of Mars in 34 years and 165 days. 
Juprrsft, the largest of the planets, is distingolshed not less 
for magnitude than for brilliaocy* This magnificent oib is more 
than 490 milUons of miles distant from the Snn, and is, there- 
ibre, five times farther from it tiian our earth, WMle he con- 
sumes 11 years, ^4 days, and 10 hours, in making a revolution 
round the Sun, and, tiierefbre, has a year nearly equal to 12 of 
ours, the diurnal rotation of Jupiter upon his axis is comjAeted 
in tiie short space of 10 hours ; his days and nights are, tiiere« 
fore, only five hours eadi ki length. From tiie axis of tiiis -planee 
haying no inclination tliere is not any difference in his seasons ; 
perpetual sunmier is ei^oyed in his equinoctial portion, while 
eternal winter reigns in his polar regions. Jupiter is attended 
by four moons or satellites, which rerolve round him at different 
times and distances. The/nf, in about 1 day and 18 hours; 
the Mcumf, in 3 days and 13 hours ; the third, in 7 days and 3^ 
hours ; and tiie/burfA, in 16 days and 16 hours, lliese satellites 
are objects of great interest to astronomers, since, from their 
eclipses, the longitude of different places on our globe hi accu- 
rately ascertained. The ^ameter of Jupiter being 90,000 mites, 
he is 1000 times larger than our earth, but, in consequence of 
his great distance from the Sun, he enjoys only a twenty-fifth 
part of the light and heat which we enjoy. A cannon ball pro- 
jected from the Sun would readi the orbit of Jupitei* in 117 
years, 237 days. 

' Saturn, which, until the discovery of the planet Heifldiel or 
Oeorgium Sidus, was considered the most remote planet of the 
Solar System, is more than 900 millions of miles distant from 
the Sun, round which he revolves in Uttle less than 30 of our 
years, travelling at the rate of 21,000 miles in an hour. His 
diameter is 80,000 miles. Saturn being ten times more distant 
from the Sun than the Earth is, enjoys about 90 times less light 
and heat ; yet the light which he enjoys is 1000 times as great 
as the light of the full moon is to us.^ Saturn is attended by 

* Ferguson's Astronomy. 
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9^9611 mo6ii8 or satelUteSy having different periodical limes. The 
•one nearest him performs a revohition round liim in 22 hours 
and a half, while that which is most remote takes 79 days and 7 
hours for his montlily journey. In addition to these moons 
Saturn has two luminous rings at the distance of 2839 miles 
from each other> and whicli, probably, reflect the light of the 
Sun on that planet; the inner ring is 20,000 miles broad, and ' 
the outer one 7200 miles. Saturn performs his diurnal rotation 
in 10 hours and 16 minutes — ^his &y and night, therefore, are 
only about 5 hours each. A cannon ball projected from the Sun 
to Saturn would reach Us orbit in 215 years and 287 days. Fes- 
tivals called Saturnalia were celebrated at Rome in honour of 
Saturn, after whom ^is planet is named.* 

The ^BOROiuM SiDUs, or Herschel, was discovered by that 
indefoUgable astronomer, Sir William Herschel, and was, by him, 
named the Georgian Star, in honour of Ms munificent patron, out 
late v^erable monarch George III. By astronomers it is, how- 
€ver> called by the name of its illustrious discoverer. This is 
ihe most remote planet of the Solar System, it being more than 
ISOO millions of miles from the Sun, around which he revolves 
In 82 of Our years, travelling at the rate of 16,000 miles an hour. 
His distance from the Sun being 19 times greater than that of 
the eiarth, he has 361 times less light and heat than our planet. 
In magnitude the Georgium Sidns is nearly 80 tfanes larger than 
the earth. A cmmpn ball projected from the Sun would reach 
the orbit of the Qi^i|^um S^idus in 530 years and 300 days. 

Ceres, one of the four inferior planets, vi^ discovered in 
1801, at Palermo, in Sicily, by M.*Piazzi, whose name it some- 
times bears. Ceres is a small planet, having a ^Uameteir of only 
200 miles. It revolves round the Sun in four years. 

Pallas, which Is also'a small planet, about 140 miles in dia- 
meter, and performing its revolution in about three years, was 
^scovered by Dr. Olbers, at Bremen, in Germany. 

Jvao was ^Uscovered at Bremen, in 1802, by Mr. Harding. 
Its size is thought to be half that of our Moon. 

Vesta was discovered, in 1807, by Dr. Olbers. 



* See Butier's Questions in Roman Hist, art., Roman Festi- 
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5« The Mooif • KtoB bcBinnii tftaodint on otur €Sfbf 
which ** takes up die w o ndro us tale*' of Divine power and 
goodness by night, borrows its lig^ from the Sun. The 
Moon*s dii^ance from the centre of the earth is 24O9OOO 
miles, her diameter is about 2200. She moves, with re- 
spect to our plaiMt, 2290 miles in her orbit every boor, 
wad goes round the eaith, fiom change to 6hnige» in 29 
days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes. 

The Moon U rapposed to be inliabiteit Her larfiue is diver- 
sified, like that of our earth, whh monntdiis and valleys. Tlie 
shining spots are pronounced by astronomers to be the eleva- 
tions, and the dark pat chca p laias and hoUow grounds. Some 
of the mountains are found to be a mile in height ; and as the 
l£arfh has Its Etna, Vesuvius, and other volcanoes, so the Moon 
has at least five burning mountains. With regard to reflected 
^ght, the Earth is to the Moan what she is to our plaaet To 
the inhabitants of the Moon the Earth sppean about 13 times as 
laiige as the former seems to as ; and notwitlistaBdijig tiia splen- 
dour of the heavens, when the Moon fills her ample orb. It would 
require ninety thousand ftiU moons to afford mooa-Ught eqfolk to 
common day«liglit when the Sun does not shine out, and all our 
light is reflected from him by doads. 

6. C0MBT8 are solid qpherkal bodies, like planeta, and 
derive their Kgfat and heat fiom the Sun, round wfaidi they 
revolve in elliptical orbits. They are supposed t6 be un- 
inhabited, smce the intense heat they imb2)e, when nearest 
the Sun, and the cold th^ must experience when fiagrthest 
from lum,coakl not be endured by living beingfc* Comets 



* Some of the Comets go fourteen times as ht tmm tiie Sun 
as Saturn is ; notwltiwtan^ng which, tliey are then nearer to the 
Sun than to any of the fixed stars. The Comet which appeared 
in 1680, is, at its greaieat distance, eleven thousand two hundred 
millions of miles from the Sun, and its ieast distance from the 
Mini's centrt was but forty.nine thousand miles. Joyce's DiVi- 
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«ie often aocompamed by t hmiiiioiui train called tbe lail» 
which is supposed to be the smoke rising from the body 
opposite to the Smi* 

OF THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 

The Terresbrial Globe is a represeniadon of the Earth 
vMtk its several divisions of land and water. In order to 
shew the retadve position of die various parts of die Earth, 
and of the motion of the Son, Moon, aiid Stan, im^inary 
lines or cirdes have been tbmitd bodi on the terrestrial 
and celestial globe. 

1. The Axis is a drcle supposed to be drawn through 
the centre of the Earthy and on which it turns* It is re- 
presented by the wire upon which die globe revolves. 
The revolution ci die Earth upon its axis, from west to 
east, occasions day and night by its bringing some parts of 
the Earth opporfte tq die Sun, and wididrawing' odiers 
from it. The Sun and the heavenly bodies, therefore, 
appear to move die contrary way. 

2. The Poles are die two extremities of the Eardi's 
axis, nordi and soudL Eadi is 90 d^tees from the 
Equator. * ^ 

3. CtnoM. There are finir great circles, each of 
which divides the globe into two equal parts, ' and which 
circles are divided into 360 degre^ They are the Equa- 
tor, the Ecliptic, die Brazen Meridian, and the Horizon. 

4. The Equator, which encompasses the middle of 
the globe, divides it into die northern and southern hemis^ 
pheres, and is 90 degrees from the Poles. On this circle 
are marked die d^ees pf longitude. 

5. The Ecliptic is a circle crossing the Equator, in 
the opposite points of Aries and libra. It shews the path 
in the heavens in which the Sun appears to travel every 
year in moving from the summw to die vrmiter solstice, 
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and again, in moving haat the winter to the summer 
sobtice. 

It U called the Ecliptic becaiue^ in all eclipses, the Moon ap<- 
peara to be either in it or near it. Tlie Ecliptic is divided into 
twelve equal parts called signs, eadi confuniug 30 degrees. The 
San goes through one sign every month, and thus finishes his 
year in 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 seconds ; the Sun, therefore, 
moves through one degree every day, or nearly so. There are four 
remarlcable points in the ediptic, called the two equinoctial and 
the two solstitial points. March the 20th is the vernal equinox, 
wlien the Sun enters Aries and Spring beg^ ; September 23d is 
the autumnal equinox, when the Sun enters Libra and Autumn 
commences ; June 21st. is the Sununer solstice, or beginning of 
summer to the northern hemisphere, when the Sun enters Can« 
cer ; wUk Hm Winter solstice Is tiie 2l8t of December, and the 
Sun then enters Caprloomns. 



Sfbino Signs. 
€p Aries, the Ram, 21st of 

Ittarch* 
b 7aunM, the Bull, 19Ui of 

April* 
n GenUni, the Twins, 20th 

of May. 



SummbrSignsu 
S3 Cancer, the Crab, 2l8t 

Si Leo, the Lion, 22d of 

July. 
I9e VirgOf the Virgin, 22d 

of August. 



These are calkd jaorthem signs, being north of the 
equinoctial* 



Autumnal Signs. 
^ Libra, the Balance, 23rd 

of September. 
TTi Scorpio, the Scorpion, 

23rd of October. 
t Sagittqrius, the Archer, 

22d of November. 



Winter Signs. 

I^P Capricomus, the Goat, 
21st of December. 

p Aquarius, the Water- 
bearer, 20th of Januaty. 

X Piioes, the fishes, I9th 
ofFebruaiy. 



These are called southern signs. 
& The Baazbn MsioxnAS^ dmdes the globe into be 
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eaalem and western hemispheres. When any place is 
brought to the meridian it is supposed to be noon with 
that i^aoe, but before or after noon with all other places ; 
and when the Sun is in the meridian above the horizon it 
is noon, and when in the meridian behw the horizon it is 
night. 

7. The Horizon is represented by the wooden firame in 
which the globe stands, which is divided into four times 90 
d^rees, and has on it many circles. The innermost cir- 
cle is marked with the points of the mariner's compass ; 
the next has the 12 signs of the Zodiac; and the third lias 
the months and days corresponding with the signs. 

The horizon is distinguished into the visible and the rational. 
The former is the drde which surrounds a person in a clear day, 
where the sky and earth or water seem to meet, and which is 
more or less extensive according to the situation of the spectator. 
The rational horizon is the wooden frame which has already 
been described, and which is the boundary of light and darkness, 
lor, in whatever portion the globe is, all the places tiiat are 
above the horizon are supposed to be in the light, and all that 
are below it to be in darkness. When any celestial body appears 
to ascend above the horizon It is U$d to rise, and to set when it 
descends below It. 

8.. The 2k>DiAC is a circle extending 8 degrees on each 
side of tlie equator, and in whidi the 12 signs are placed, 
the edipdc being in its centre. The Planets and the Moon 
have their orlnts in the Zodiac 

9. The Tropics are two circles at the (instance of 23i 
d^rees ihftn the equator, the northern one is called the 
tropic of Cancer and the southern the tropic of Capricorn. 
They are called tropics from a Greek word, signifying to 
turn, because, when the Sun reaches them, he seems to 
return again toWards the equator. 

10. The Polar Circles are two small circles 23} de- 
grees from each potei and 66| degrees from the equator. 

o3 
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The nortbem one is called the Arctic and the southern odc 
the Anttrctic circle* 

11. The MBRt]>iAN8 are ima§[inary cirdes, passing 
from pole to polC) by which kx^tude is measured. 

12. The ZcHiTH of any plaee is a point in the heavens 
directly above that place, while the Nadir is the point 
directly opposite* 



( 3^ ) 
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Problem L To find the Latitude of a Place. 

Latitude U the distance of a place north or south of the equator 
towards the poles. Places that lie under the e^piator have no 
latitude, hecause it is ftom tiiat drcle that latitude is reckoned ; 
and the poles, bdog at the greatest distance from the equator, 
have, therefore, the greatest latitude, which is 90. 

Rule, Brin(( Uie given place t6 the nde of the brazen 
meridian which has the degrees mariKed on it ; then the 
degree over the place is its latitude, north or south, as the 
place is north or south of the equator. 

Note. If the place is above the equator COt^nt Upwards j and 
if below it oown downwards. 

Example. The latitude of St. Fstershurgh Is 60 degrees north, 
and of cape Horn (in S. America) nearly (tO degrees sotith. 

1. What Is the latitude of London ?-^0f ££nbiirgh ?— Of 
Amsterdiam ?— Of Copenhagen ?--Of Stockholm ? 

2. What is the Mtude of Rh) MmIto of St. Sebastian (in 
Brazil) ?^^f Buenos Ayres .'^-Of ^hrfUklaad islands ?--Of the 
island of Juan Fernandez off tiie W. coast of S. America ? 

3. What is the latitude of Cidro in Egypt ?— »Of the cape of 
Oood Hope ? — Of Calcutta ?— 'Of cape Comorin, the S. point of 
Hindostan ?»0f Pekin— and of Canton in China? 

4. What is the latitude of Mexico ?— Of Quito in Peru ?— Of 
the Gallipago islands on the equator off S. America ? 

5. The equator crosses the islands 6f Sumatra, Borneo, and 
Celebes, in the Indian Ocean. What is the latitude of that part 
of the islands which is passed over by the equator ? 

Que9tUm$ fmr emmkuUitm. What is latitude, and how is it 
distinguished ?— Where does latitude begin and end ?— How is 
the latitude of any place found on the globe .'—What latitude 
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have places situated on the equator, and why? If a place is 
aitiiated either at the north or south pole, what is its latitude ; 
and is that the greatest or least latitude that a place can have ? 

Problbm II. To find the Longitude of my Place. 

Longitude is the distance of a place east or west of London, or 
from flfiy first meridian. Places wldch lie under the first meri- 
dian have no kmgitade, hecause it is from that circle that 
longitude is reckoned; and those places wHch are under the 
opposite meridian, being at the greatest distance from the first 
meridian, have, therefore, the greatest longitude, which is 180. 

Rule. Bring the giren place to the brass meridian, and 
the degree of the equator^ which comes up to the meridian 
with the place, is its longitude, east or west of London. 

Ex. The longitude of St. Petersburgh is 30 degrees east, and 
of Philadelphia, in America, 75 degrees west of London. 

1. What is the longitode of Paris ?->0f Vienna?— Of Con- 
stantinople? 

2. What is the longitude of the centre of Jamaica?— Of Bue- 
nos Ayres ?— Of Mexico ? 

3. What is the longitude of Madras?— Of Calcutta ?— Of Pe- 
kin ? — Of the centre of the island of Borneo ? 

4. What is the lon^tode of London?— Of Falaise, in the N. 
part, and of Bordeaux, in the S. W. part, of France ? and give a 
reason for their having that longitude. 

QuetU What is longitude ?— How is the longitude of any 
place found on the globe ?— Toward which of the cardinal p<Huts 
is it reckoned ?— What it the greatest longitude ?— What is the 
longitude of places idtnated on the first meridian, and why? 

Problem IB. To find any Place by its Latitude and Lon- 
gitude being given, ' 

Rule. Bring the given degree of longitude to the brass 
meridian, then under the degree of latitude will be found 
the required place. 

Ex, The place whose longitude is 30 degrees east and lati- 
tude 60 degrees north is St. Petersburgh ; and the phice whoi^e 
long^tQde is 75 degrees west and latitude 40 degrees north, is. 
PbiladeJpMsu . 
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1» What place is that whose longitade is 29 deg. east, aod latl* 
tnde 41 deg. north ? 

2. What capital is iu long, about 31 deg. E. and lat. 30o N.? 

3. What place is in long. 80 deg. E. and lat. 13 deg. N.? 

4. What place is in long. and lat. 51^ deg. N. ? 

5. What place is in long. 100 deg. W. and lat. 20 deg. N. ? 

6. What island is in long, about 6 deg. W» and lat. 16 deg. S.? 

7. A peiiBOn arrived in a capital of Europe,, which is in long. 
about 3 deg. W. and lat. about 40 deg. N, ; in what capital did he 
arrive? 

8. The Kent EasMndiaman was lost, by fire, March 1, 1824, 
in long, about 12 deg. W. and lat. 47^ deg. N. ; in what bay was 
she lost? 

9. The Ogle Castle East-Indian!ian was wrecked, Noveniber 3, 
1825, on some sands which are iii longitude one degree and a 
half E., and latitude about 51 degrees and a quarter, N.$ on what 
sands did she strike ? 

10. C{^>t{dn Cook discovered, in 1778, dome islands in long. 
158 deg. W. and lat. 20 deg. N. i what are they called ? 

11. An embassy was sent from Great Britain, in 1792, to an 
Emperor, whose o^ital is in about 116 deg. of E. long, and 40 
of N. lat. y to what place was It sent ? 

12. Captidn Parry, in his first expedition to discover a north- 
west passage, wintered in Melville island, which is in 110 deg. 
of W. long, and 75 of N. lat.; in what ocean is thiat island? 

Quest, How is a place found by having its latitude and longi- 
tude given? ' 

Problbm IV. To find the Difference ef Latitude between 

any two Placee,- 

Rule, If the places are in the saihe' hemisphere, bring 
each to the meridian and euhtract the less from the /skater 
latitude; but if they are in opposite hemispheres, add. i\it\v ^ 
latitudes together. 

Ex, The difference of latitude between London and Gibraltar, 
which are both north of the equator, is 15| degrees ; between 
London, which is north, and the cape of Good Hope, which is 
south of the equator, the difference is 86 degrees. 

l.What is the diflfiei^uoe of latitude between London and 
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Edlnborgb ?— Between London and Constantinople ?-— Between 
Madrid and Copenhagen ? — Between Philadelphia and New 

Orleans ? 

2. What it the difference of latitude between cape Fanewell, 
the S. point of Greenland, and cape Horn, the extremity of S. 
America ?— Between Nortii cape, the most northeiloi land of 
Europe, and cape Matapan, tiie mott sonthern ? 

3. What if the difference of latitude between Quito, in Pern, 
and cape Horn ? 

4. How many degrees does the south point of America' extend 
farther than the south point of Africa ? 

5. What is tiie extent of China In kititude, Peking being at 
its northern and Canton at its southern extremity? 

6. What Is the dUferente of latitude between a place on the 
equator and one at the nortii pole ?•— and between a place on the 
equator and one at tiie south pole ? 

Queti. What is meant by the difference of latitude between 
any two places ? — ^How is tiiat cUfference found if the places are 
in the same or in an opposite hemisphere ? 

Froblsm V. To find the D^ertnce ^f Longitude between 

any two Plaeee, 

Rule. If both places are in the same hemisphere, hAvlng 
found their longitude subtract the less from the greater ; but, 
if in different hemispheres, add their respective lon^tudes. 

Ex. The difference of longitude between Rome and St. Pe- 
tersburgh, both of which are east of London, is about 18 degrees ; 
the difference between Lisbon (which is west of London) and St. 
Petersburgh, is 39 degrees. 

1. What is the difference of longitude between Borne and Con- 
stantinople ? — Between Usbon and Vienna ?-"Between London 
and Cairo? 

2. What is the difference between Philadelphia and Peking ?— 
Between cape Horn and the cape of Good Hope ? — Between 
London and Jamaica? 

3. What is the difference of longitude between Bombay and 
Calcutta?— Between Gibraltar and Cairo (in Egypt) ?^Between 
Madras and Mexico ? 

4, CvcMn China, in In^, beyond ths Ganges, was the utmost 
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limit of the geogi^hical knowledge of the ancients easiyfard, 
and Cerro, one of the Canary islands, its boundary ioettwardf 
with what extent of longitude were they acquainted ? 

5. How many degrees of longitude does the widest part of 
Sondi America contain -» that is, between cape St. Roque in 
Brazil, and c^ie Aguja in Peru? 

N.'B. The scholar must find their respective longitudes and 
subtract the one from the other. 

Queti. What is meant by the difference of longitude between 
any two {daces ?-^How is that difference found if the places are. 
in the same or in au opposite hemisphere? 

Problem VI. To find the Distance between any two Places 
. in Geographical or English Miles, 

Rule. Place the edge of the quadrant over the .two 
places, count the number of degrees between them, and 
multiply that number by 60 for geographical miles, and by 
70 for English : the product will g^ve the distance. 

Note* 60 geographical and 69^ English miles malce a degree ; 
but to multiply by 70, instead of 69|, renders the work easier : 
where the scholar is able it will be better to use the real number 
69|. 

Ex. The quadrant being placed over London and Stockholm, 
13 degrees will be found between them ; which being multiplied 
by 60 give 780 geographical miles, multiplied by 70 give 910 
English ndles, and by 09| they give 903|. 

1. What is the distance between London and Edinburgh?— 
Between London and Dublin?— Between London and the follow* 
ing capitals of Europe^Paris, Copenhagen, St^ Petersburgb, 
Vienna, and Constan^nople ? 

2. What is the distance between Lisbon, the most western 
capital of Europe, and Constantinople, the most eastern ? 

3. What is the length of the Mediterranean sea, reckoning 
from Gibraltar, in Spain, to Scanderoon or Alexandretta, a port 
near Aleppo, Syria? 

4. What is the extent of Europe, in English miles, from nor A 
to south, that is, from North cape in Norway to cape Matapan 
in Greece? . 

5. Cape St. Roque, in Brazil, is the extreme eastern, and cape 
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Ag^jt, in Pern, the wettern point of Sonth America.' Wliat i» 
the breadtli of that penininla in English n^es ? 

6. What is the length, in English miles, of South America-^ 
that is, from cape Vela in the nortii to cape Horn in the south ? 

7. What is the breadth of Africa in its widest part— that is, 
from cape Serrat in the north to the cape of Good Hope in the 
south? 

Qumt, How is the distance between any two places found ?— 
How many geographical and how many English miles make a 
degree ? The drcumferenoe of the earth is 360 degrees ; find 
the nnmber of geographical and English miles in that space. 

Problem VII. To find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic. 

Rule. Find the day of the month in the calendar on the 
honioD, and in the adjoining circle are the sign and degree 
in which the son is for that day ; then find the same sign 
and degree on the ecliptic, and that is the sun's place. 

Ex. The sun's place at the venial equinox, or the 20th of 
March, is the first degree of Aries ; at the autumnal equinox, or 
the 23d of September, the first degree of Libra. 

I 

1. What is the sun's place at the summer solstice, June 21st, 
and at the winter solstice, December 21st ? 

2. V/hat is the suu's place on the fi)llowing days : January 12, 
January 26, July 11, October 12, November .19, December 4 ? — 
In what sign is the sun on his present Majesty's birtii*day ? - 

Quett. What is meant by the sun's place in the ediptic ?— 
How is it found ? — How many signs has the ecliptic ;— and how 
many degrees has each sign ? — Where do the northern signs be- 
gin and end ? — ^Where do the southern signs begin and end ?— 
What sigus does the sun enter at the vernal and autumnal eqai- 
noxes, and at the summer and \nnter solstices ? There is a day 
in spring and one in autumn on which the sun is in the eq[uator; 
what days are they?— What seasons begin with us when the sun 
enters the first degree of Aries, of Cancer, of Libra, and of Ca- 
pricoruus ? — ^When the sun enters Cancer, what season is it in 
the northern and in the southern hemispheres ? — When the sun 
enters Capricomus, have the inhabitants of the southern hemi- 
sphere long or short dajs ? 
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PrOblSM Vin. To find the SunU Decimation, that U, hh 
Dtitaneefirom the Equator, north or iouth. 

Note, This problem is the same as that for finding the lati- 
tude of a place. The sun being always in the ecliptic^ his great- 
est dedinatioD, north or south, is 23| degrees, that being the 
fiurthest distance of the ediptic from the equator. When in the 
northern rigns tiie sun's declination is north, and when in the 
southern it is south. 

SLuie. Fitid the son's place in the ecliptic by the last 
problem J -bring it to the meridian, and directly over it b 
the son's declination. 

Eft. The sun's declination, August 12, is nearly 15 degrees 
north \ and December 1, nearly 22 degrees south. 

1. What ia th^ son's declination, March 20th (the vernal equi- 
nox) and September 23d (the autumnal equinox) ?— On June 21 
(the summer solstice j and December 21 (the winter solstice) ? and 
is thal.^e greatest or least declination which the sun can have ? 

2. Whut is the sun's decUnation, March 20 (the vernal equinox) 
Aprils, May 31, and June 21 (the summer solstice) ? 

3. Whst is tiie jon^s decttntttioui July 31, August 31, and 
^ptember20? 

4. What is tiie soo's declination, September 23 (the aotumhal 
eqiUsox) .Qcto4^ 31, November 30, Pepember 21 (the winter 
solstice] January 31*, February 28 ? 

The above days are selected that the scholar may observe the 
gradual approach to or recess of the sun from the equator in his 
course through the 12 signs. 

Que^. What is meant by the sun's declination ?— How is it 
found ?— -What is the least and greatest detonation the sun can 
have, and on what days of the year has he that declination ?— 
Why has the sun no dedfaiation at the equinoxes ? There is a 
day on which the sun has gone throng three signs, including 9^ 
degrees of the ecUptic, reckoning from the first degree of Aries \ 
what day is it, and how far is he from the equator? There is a 
day on whidi the sun has gone tiirough nine signs of the ecliptic, 
beginning at Aries; at what distance Is be tb^rn from thQ 
equator? 
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Problbm IX. n rietify ike Qlobtfw the LaHtwdetfrnii 
Plate, €$id •ko/w ike Snn*$ DecU$mihm^ 

Rule. Fer ike place. Find the ladHide, tsd if i( is 
north ruae the north pok the same number of degrees 
above the honson as the latitude ; but if the place has foath 
latitnde* nke the aoath pole as mm de^rrees* 

/br tke San^s deeUnaHen. Find Ae sun's deeKnatol by 
Problem VIIL, and then raise the north or south pole the 
same number of depieei aoo(»dlit|f as the declinatton U 
north or south* 

Ex. To recUfy the globe for St Petersburgh In 60 deg, of 
north latttode, ^e north pote Itanst be raised until it Is 60 de- 
greet above the nor^ side of &e horizon. To rectify the globe 
fn* the cape of Good Hope, t^hioh is 34| degrees of south lati- 
tade» the sonth pole mvsl be raised 34| degrees abore the 
horixon. 

- 1. Rectify the globe for London, Ibr Copenhagen, ^r Arch- 
aagel in Rnssia, for Rome, fDr Cateotta, for Madras, for Candy 
In, the island of Ceylon. 

2. Rectify the globe fbr cape Horn, for Bnenos Ayres, for the 
island of Jnan Fernandez off the west coast of d. America, for 
the Sodety islands in the Pacific ocean. 

Bjf, For the Sun'i dedinaUon. On ^ 24th of April the snu's 
declinatiou is 13 degrees north, the north pole must, therefore, 
be raised 13 degrees above the horizon. On the 20th of January 
the decUnadon is 20 deg. south. The south pole must, therefore, 
be raised 20 deg. above the horizon. 

3. Rectify the globe for the sun's declination, April 21) May 
14, August 12, October 19, November 2U 

Qtteit. How is the globe rectified for the latitude of a place ? 
•*-How is it rectified for the sun's dedinaiion ? 

PnoBLBM X. To rectify ^^ ^^^^ f^ ««y Pftf(?tf ,• fw the 
Day of the Month at Noon, a»dfor the ZenUh. 

Note. The astronomical day begins at noon. The time which 
eUpsea between the noon of any one day, in a given place, and 
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^ noon of the day foUowlngy in die laaie place, it called a 
nataraldi^* 

Rule. Hofifi^ rectified the fi;lobe for the latitude of 
the place, and the son's place being foond in the ecfiptic, 
bring it to the meridian, and then set the index hour to 12 
oViodc: for the senith, serew the quadrant of altitude on 
tiie brass meridian over the same degree of latitude as that 
of the place. 

. JS:p, Thus to recdfy the globe for London, August 12, the 
north pole must be rsused 51f degrees above the north side of 
the horizon ; the 12th of Angn^ answers to the 20th degree of 
Taanis, which is to be found on the ecliptic and brought to the 
meridian ; the indes^ bdng set at 12, the quadrant of altitude 
most ^en be screwed over 51^ degrees of the meridian. 

1. RecdfjF tiie globe for London, for the longest day; for St. 
Petersborij^ January 28; for London, the shortest day; for 
Canton in China, May 10; for Lisbon, at the vernal equinox; 
for the cape of Good Hope, May 21. 

Queti, How is the globe rectified for the latitude of a phice» 
the day of the month, and the zenith ?— What is meant by the 
zenith of a place ? . 

PftOBLBM XL 7b find the Suffs Meridhn Altitude, th«t 
is, hk Height above the H&riium at Neon or Mid-day i at 
which Time he eitdne his highest Point in the Heavens* 

Note, The sun's greatest meridian altitude, at any place north 
of the equator, is on the 21st of June, and his least, on the 21st 
of December. At any place situated without the tropics^ the 
diiTerence between ihe greatest and least meridian altitudes is 
^qaal to ^ry nearty 47 degrees, or twice 23}, the distance of 
each tropic from the equator. Thus, June 21st, the sun's meri* 
dian aldtade at London is 62 deg., which is the greatest he 
attains ; but on December 21st, his altitude is only 15 degrees, 
which is his least altitude : the difference is 47 degrees^ 

Rfitle. Rectify for the given latitude, find the sun's place 
in the eefiptic, and bring it to the meri<Ban ; then count the 
number of degrees between the, sun's place and the horiaon^ 
which is the sun's altitude. 
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Bx. ThuB, to find tiie sun's merUiiaii height at London^ May 
lOth, the globe being rectified for London, and the 20th of Taa« 
rnsy which answers to May 10» being fonnd in the ecliptic and 
bron^t to the meridiauy the number of degrees between th^ 
sun's place and the horizon will be 58J. 

1. What is the sun's meridian hdght at Naples^ Madrid, Am- 
stprdamy and St. Petersbuixhy June 21 and December 21 ? which 
days» being the longest and shortest in the year to those places, 
the sun has the greatest and least height at noon ; and how 
many degrees difference are there between his greatest and least 
altitudes? 

2. What is the sun's meridian hei^t at the cape of Good 
Hope, cape Horn, and Botany Bay, December 21 and June 21, 
which are the longest and sliortest days with those places ? 

3. What is the sun's helf^t at noon, at London, June 21, the 
longest day, and December the 21st, the shortest day ? and how 
many degrees diflbrence are there between the greatest and least 
meridian altitudes of thfe sun at London ? 

4. What is the sun's meri&n height at London, January 30^ 
February 28, Mardi 30, April 30, May 30, and June 21 ? 

Noit, The aboye days are selected that the scholar may oh- 
senre the gradual increase in the sun's meridian altitude as he 
advances along the ascending signs. 

5. What Is the sun's meridian height at London, July SO, 
August 31, September 30, October 31, November 30, and De* 
oember 21 ? 

NoU. The above days are selected tiiat the sdMilar mty obr 
senre the gradual decrease of the sun's meridian altitiide to perr 
sons living in the northern hemisphere, and consequent decntm 
in the length of tbek days as he passes through the descendmg 
signs. , 

Qw»t. What is meant by the sun's meridian altitude ?— How 
is it found on the globe ?-»0n what days has the sun the greatest 
and least altitude at places north of the equator ? — How niaily 
degrees difference are there between the greatest and least height 
of the sun at places that are without the tropics ?-«-What are the 
greatest aod least altitudes of the sun at Loudon j and on wbajt 
i^/s has he those altitudes ? 
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Problem XIL The Day of the Month and the Latitude of 
a Place being given, to find the Sun*i Height at any par* 
ticuiar Hour of the Day* 

Note, When the fiUD first rises he appears at the eastern 
verge of the horizon of any place ; he then proceeds southward, 
gradually ascending higher and higher above that place until he 
reaches the south, when he is at his greatest height ; and a spec- 
tator, standing with his face toward the sun, would then be op- 
posite to the south pai^ of the heavens. Having gained that 
point the sun proceeds westward, gradually declining in his 
course until he reaches the western verge of the horizon, when 
he disappears. It is evident, therefore, that his height above the 
horizon of any place must be different at different hours. At tei|^ 
o'dodi in the morning he will be higher than he was at eight, 
and at five in the afternoon he will be lower than he was at three 
o'clock* 

Rule, Rectify the globe for the given latitude, find the 
sun's place, and bring it to the meridian, and set the index 
to 12 at noon ; tben fix the quadrant of altitude over the 
zenith, and turn the globe until the index points to the 
hour required ; then bring the graduated edge of the qua. 
drant over the 8un*8 place and count the number of degrees 
between it and the horizon, and tlus will be the sun's alti« 
tude at the given hour. 

Ejf. The sun's height at London, on the 1st of May, at 10 in 
the morning and at 9 in the afternoon, is 47 degrees. 

What is the sun's height at London, Jupe 21st, (the longest 
day,) al 6, 7^ 8, 9, 10, apd U o'docli in the morning ? 

What is the sun*8 height at London, December the 21st, (the 
^ortest dayj} at 9, 10, and 11 o'doclc in the morning ? 

Paoblbii XIII. To find the-Tme ^ the Sun's Rising and 
Setting, and, there/ore, the Length of the Day and Night 
at any Place. 

Note, Day begins when the centre of the sun appears in the 
eastern horizon, and ends when it disappears in the western 
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horizon. The iotenrening time is called an artificial day^ which 
is longer or shorter aoeording to tbe latitude of a place. Placea 
on the equator have a day and night of 12 hoars each, or nearly 

80. 

Rule, Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place ; 
find the sun's place fai the ecliptic, and bring it to the meri- 
dian^ and set the mdex to 12 at noon; then bring the sun's 
place to the eastern verge of the horizon, and if the Index 
has a double row of figurest it will shew both the time of 
the snn*8 rising and setting; the hours between mil give the 
length of the day, which being subtracted from 24, wUi ffve 
the length of the night* But if the hour circle has not a 
double row of figures, then, having found the time of the 
sun*s rising, bring the sun's place to the western edge of 
the horizon, and the index will shew the time of the setting. 
The hour of sun-setting doubled gives the length of the day, 
and the hour of sun-rising doubled gives the length of the 
mght. 

JSjp. The length of the day at London, UL 51| N., June 21st 
and December 2 1st, Is 1611 hours on the former and 7^ hours on 
the latter ; the night of Jmue 21st is, therefore, 7} hours, and 
that of December 21st Is 16^ hours. 

1. What is the length of the day at London, March the 20tb> 
the vernal equinox, and September 23d, the autunnal equinox? 

^« What is the length of the day and night at Cherson, in 
Russia, lat. 46 N., January 20 ?— At Worcester, hit. 52 N., Octo- 
ber 12?— At Quebec, lat. 47 N., Sei>tember 13? 

3. What is the length of June 21 and December 21 (the longest 
and shortest days in the northern hemisphere) at iSke following 
places: Calcutta, Madrid, Paris, Copenhagen, St. P^ersburf^^ 
and Archangel ? 

4. What is ihe length of December 21 and June 21. (the long- 
est and shortest days in the southern hemisphere) at the follow- 
ing places : Rio Janeiro in Brazil, Buenos Ayres, and the caps 
of Good Hope ? 

5. Hastings, in Sussex, is in latitude nearly 51 north. Hie 
battle fought there, between William the Conqueror and Harold, 
on the 13th of October, lasted from sun-rise to sun-set; how 
wany hours did the armies fight ? 
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QU69t When does tbe day begin and end ?--^Wliat coDititiitev 
an artificial day ? — On what does its length depend ?->^What ia 
tl|e lengtb of tbe day and night to places on the equator ? 

pRO^LBU XIV. j^ particular Place and Jf/our of the Day 
b&ng ^wen, to find tohat Hour it is at any other Place. 

Note. . By the motion of the earth on its axis, from west to 
east, the d^erent parts of the g^obe are brought oj^site to the 
son, or withdrawn from it at different hours. For instance, the 
Jftussian empire is so extensive, tiiat when it is 12 o'doclc at 
noon in the western or European part, it is nearly 12 o'clock at 
midnight in the eastern or Asiatic part. Thus, half of the world 
may lie said to he enjoying repose* while the other half is occa« 
pied in the busy scenes of Ufe. 

Rule. Bring the place wher« the hour is ^ven to the 
meridian without rectifying the globe, and set the index to 
that hoar ; then turn the globe until the other place comes 
to the meridian, and the index will shew the hour at that 

placet 
Eop, When it is twelve o'clock at noon at London it is two 

o'clock in the afternoon at St. Petersbnrgh and €k)nstantinople ; 

and when It is twelve o'clock at noon at London it is only seven 

o'clock in the morning at Philadelphia. , 

1. When it is nine o'clock in the morning at London, what 
time Is H at Rome, Constantinople, Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Peking? 

2. When it is noon at Madras^ in Asia, what o'clock is it at 
the city of Mexico, in America ? 

3. When It is n^dnight at Cakntta, what hour is it at Ja- 
m^ca^. 



♦ Brgojfhig repose^yet still watched by that eye which never 
closes; ** for He that keepeth Israel shall ndXher slwnber nor 
sleep.** 

t By this problem the eye of friendship and affection is enabled 
to fellow absent fHends into distant realms, and in some degree 
to ascertain their movements ; and we may, as the poet says, 
" waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole." 
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4. What hour b it with the ootiTicts at Botany hay when it is 
Boon at London ? 

5. When it is 10 o'dock at night at London, what hour Is it at 
Jamaica ?^ 

To solve the following examples for this problem, bring Lon- 
don to the meridian and set the index to any honr ; then poLtn 
the globe until the other place comes to the meridian, and reckon 
the number of hours which have intervened ; if the place b east 
of London, a watch taken from London would be the same num- 
ber of hours tlaiefr than the docks of the other place ; but if it 
is wett of London, the watch would be £uster. 

6. A person went from London to Calcutta; was his watch 
£sster or slower than the clocks' at Calcutta when he arrived 
tiiere, and how much ? 

7. Are the clocks of PUladelphia foster or slower than those 
of London, and how much ? 

8. Are Ae clocks of the dty of Mexico foster or slower than 
those of Paris, and how much ? 

Quest, How is the difference of time between any two places 
found ?— If a place is to the Mt/ of another place, are the clocks 
foster or slower than those of the other place ? 

Ploslem XV. To find ihuH Places to which the Sun U 

Fertical. 

Note, Tk^ sun is vertical to those places whose latitude is 
equal to his declination on the day proposed. As the sun's 
greatest declination is 2^ degrees, places which have the sun 
vertical must be in the torrid zone. 

Rule. Find the sun's place for the ^ven day, Inring it to 
the meridian, and note the degree of its declination ; then 
turn the globe slowly from west to east,* a complete revo- 

* From west to east because the earth moreM from west to 
east In turning tiie globe round the scholar should be careful 
always to move it slowly, for by a quick motion the globe in 
time loses its due balance. Young persons do not always recol- 
lect that the globe, like the human mind and temper, loses its 
equilibrium if not properly balanced. 
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hition, and all those places which pass under that degree 
will have this sun vertical on the given day. 

Ex. On the 18th of August the sun*s declination is 13 deg. 
north, and he will he vertical to Madras, in the East Indies, and 
to Barhadoes, in the West Indies, both those places having the 
slime latitude as the sun has declination. 

' 1. To what places is the sun vertical on New-year's day ? — 
On the 10th of February? — At the vernal and autumnalequi- 
noxes ?— At the summer and winter solstices ? 

2. Where is the sun vertical July 1st ? — ^August 12th ? — No- 
vember 15th ? — and December 31st ? 

Paoblem XVI. To find those Places to which the Sun is 
Vertical on any Day and Hour, 

Note. The sun is vertical, that is, his rays fall perpendicu- 
larly twice in the year on all places between the tropics; but 
this can only happen to places within those two circles. 

Rule, Having found the sun's place for the given day 
bring it to the meridian without rectifying the globe, and 
note the declination y then bring the given place to the me- 
ridian and set the index to 12f then, if the ^ven time be 
before noony turn the globe westward as many hours as it 
wants of noon; but if the proposed time h%past noon, turn 
the globe eastward so many hours as the time is past noon, 
and under the same degree of the meridian as that of the 
sun's declination will be the required place. 

Ejp, When it is a quarter past five in the afternoon at Port 
Royal, in Jamaica, the sun is vertical at Owyhee, one of the 
Sandwich islands. 

1. Where is the sun vertical February 8th and March 20th, 
when it is 10 o'clock in the morning at Stockholm ? 

2. What place has the sun's rays falling on it perpendicularly, 
and ^erefore with great power, on Christmas-day, when it is 
10 o'clock in the morning at Loudon ? 

3. The cold of January, at Quebec, is intense : * what place 



* See page 233. 
P 
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liMy on Jaooaiy 12th, the son's perpendkaUr, and theiffore 
feirid rays, when it is 9 o'clock at night at Quebec ? 

A. To what island is the snn vertical August 1, when it is 5 
o'clock in the afternoon at Bristol ? 

Queii, What is meant l^ the sun bmg Tertkal ?— ^Setireen 
what circles are places lUtaated to wldch only the sun can be 
▼ertical ?— How often in the year is the snn vertical to tliem ?— 
What is the greatest latitude any place can have to wMch the 
ran b vertical ?— Have the inhabitants of our country the sun 
vertical to them at any time, and assign a reason for yonr an- 
swer ? — Why Is the sun vertical to the northern part of New 
Holland while it can never be so to the southern part ? 

Problem XVII. ^ particular Place, Day of the Month, 
and Hour being" given, io find all those Places where the 
Sun is then Rising tmd Setting, vfhere it is Noon, to urhat 
Place the Sun is Fertieal, and where it is MidnigM. 

Rule. Find, by the last problem, the place to Wtich the 
«Ein is Tertical at the given hoar; rectify the K^obe for the 
declination of the sun on the giim day. Thea to bH i^aees 
jQSt under the western side of ^ horizon the mm is rising; 
to all places just under the •eastern side of the horizon the 
son Is setting; with «11 places onder the upper side of the 
brass meridian it is noon, and the snn is vertical to the par- 
ticular place which is under the same degree tif "the meridian 
as that of the sun's declination; mtii aH places under the 
lower or southern part of the meridian it is mldn^t. 

Bs. When it ii 9 o'clo<«k in the morning at Worcester, Oc 
tober 12, the sun is rising to Iceland, to pait of Br^» to the 
Falkland islands, and to cape Horn ; it is sistting to part of 
Asiatic Russia ; to Naiddng, and the east side of "China*; 'to the 
island of Formosa; to tiie Philippine islaiids, and the east 
part of New Holland. It Is noon at Apdumgeil, fai Russia ; 
Mocha, in AraMa, and the west part of Madagascar ; the tun is 
vertical to the north part of the ohannedof MoKamfbique^ and it 
is midnight with part of North America, and the Marquela 
islands in the S. Pacific. 

1* To what places is the sun rising and getting—where is it 
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noon and midnight, when it is 10 o'cloclc in the morning at Lon* 
don, Angiut 12th and Jane 2l8t ? 

2. Where is the sun rising and setting, and where is it noon 
and midnight) May 4> when it is 4 o'cloclt in the afternoon at 
London ? 

3. Where is the sun rising and setting, and where is it noon 
and nudnight, when it is 3 o'clock in the afternoon at Madras ? 

Problem XVIII. To find where an Eclipse of the Sun 

will he FUtble, 

Note, An eclipse of the sun is occasioned hy the moon coming 
between the earth and the sun, by which the sun's light is hid 
from our sight. 

Rnle. Find the place to which the sun is vertical by pro« 
blem XVLj keep that place under the brass ooeridiaii) and 
rectify the globe for its latitude; then to ail places whieb 
are above tbe hotwn the oclipse will be visible. 

JEa, On February U, 1804, there was an eclipse of the sun 
at half'paiit eleven In the morning, and it was visible in England, 
France, the south part of Europe, and the northern parts of 
Africa. 

1. On July 8, 1823, the sun was ^psed at London «t>half- 
post 6 in the momli^; 4o what parts of the globe was it visible? 

2. Augusts, 1804, there was a solar eclipse about 4 o'dock.in 
the afternoon at Buenos Ayres ; to what part of the globe was it 
visible? 

3. On November 29, this present year, 1826, tiiere will be an 
eclipse of the sun, the largest. that will be s6sn in Ei\gland until 
1836. It will begin at Lpndon at 10 o'clock in the. morning, jiud 
end. at eleven* To what parts of the world will this great ellipse 
be viable? 

Problem XIX. To find u^ure an Eel^ qf the Moon is 

Visible^ 

Note, An eclipse of the moon is occasioned by ^e earth 
coming between it and the sun. Lunar eclipses ean be visible 
only to places where the moon Is above the horizon, and they 
can happen only whence is at the full, beoMise th(^ paly tho 
earth comes between the sun and moon. 

p2 
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Rule, Find where the sun U vertical at the given day and 
hour by problem 16, and rectify the globe for its latitude; 
the eclipse will be visible to all places which are then under 
the horizon; and in order to see what those places are, 
they must be brought above the horizon by turning the 
globe half a revolution (or 12 hours by the index) and then 
raising the opposite pole to the same latitude as that first 
sought* 

J&r. All eclipse of the moon happened July 22d, 1804, at 
Manilla, one of the Philippine islands ; and it was visible to the 
East Indies, Madagascar, New Holland, and New Zealand. 

1. January 26, 1804, there was an eclipse of the moon at 
London at nine o'clock in the evening ; to what places was it 
visible ? 

2. November 14, this present year, 1826, there will be an 
eclipse of the moon at London at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, and 
which will continue until 6 ; to what places will it be visible ? 

3. Just before the death of Herod, on the 13th of March, at 
Jericho, in Palestine, lat 32 N., there was an eclipse of the 
moon. Suppose this happened at 2 o'clock in the morning, to 
what places was it visible ? 

Queit. What is an eclipse of the moon occasioned by? — To 
what places only is it visible ? — Why does an eclipse of the moon 
happen only when it is at the full ? 

Problem XX. To reduce the Degrees of the Equator into 
Time, or to reduce any number of Hours, Minutes^ and 
Seconds, into Degrees of the Equator. 

Rule, Divide the degrees of the Equator by 15, and the 
quotient will be hours ; if there is any reminder multiply 
it by 60, and divide again by 15, and the quotient will be 
minutes ; and if there is still a remainder multiply it by 60 
and the quotient will be seconds. To bring time into de- 
grees multiply the hours, minutes, and seconds, by 15, and 
the product will be degrees. 

Note, 15 degrees* distance are equal to one hour's difference 
of time ; 60 minutes make a degree ; and 60 seconds make a 
minute. 
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Ex, Reduce 72 deg. 47 miu. 
45 sec. into time. 



o / // h. m* s< 
15)72 47 45(4 51 11 


h. 
3+5=15 4 


m. 
51 


8. 
11 


60 
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12 


24 


15 


55 


60 






3 


15)767(51 


72 


47 


45 



E.v, Reduce 4h. 51m. lis. 
into degrees. 



17 

15 

2 
60 

15)165(11 
15 

15 
15 



1. What time is equal to 65 deg. 30 minutes ? 

2. How much time is equal to 127 deg. 47 minutes aud 
15 seconds ? 

3. If the inhabitants of a place saw the sun 8 hours, 31 mi- 
nutes, and 9 seconds, before the inhabitants of another plaee, 
what would be the distance in longitude of the two places from 
each other ? 

PkobiiEM XXI. A Place being given in the North Frigid 
Zone, to find the number of Days which the Sun shines 
constantly without setting, and the number of Days he is 
totally absent. 

Rule. For the Sun^s shining. Find the latitude of the 
place and reckon the same number of degrees fronk the 
equator towards the north pole ; then revolve the globe and 
note the two points of the ecliptic which pass under that 
degree ; find, by the calendar on the horizon, on what days 
of the year the sun is in those points : the day nearest the 
SOth of Marcb^ or Ist degree of Arlea, \a \\ift o\ia Q\v\N\\\Oa. 
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the sun begins to shine mtliout setting, aikl the time be- 
tween those two days is the length of constant sunshine. 

Rule, F&r the Sun*t absence. Bring the proposed place 
to the meridian, reckon 90 degrees from it southward, and 
note the degree where the reckoning ends ; reTolve the 
glolie slowly, and observe what two points of the ecliptic 
come nnder that degree; the corresponding days in the 
calendar on the horizon shew the beginning and end of 
night in the given latitude: the days between form the 
duration of night. 

£s. At North cape, the most northern land of Enrope, in 
lat. 72 N., the sun begins to shine constantly May 15th, and 
does not set until July 29th. On November 16th he disappears, 
and remains absent until January 26th ; he therefore shines, 
without setting, 75 days, and is totally absent 71 days, which 
time may be called the longest day and longest i^t at the 
cape. 

1. How many days does the sun shine constantly, and how 
many is he totally absent in lat 76 N. ? 

2. How long has the most northern part of Greenland con- 
stant sunshine and darkness ? 

3, What is the length of the longest day and longest night in 
80 deg. 34 min. of N. lat, which is the highest northern latitude 
yet attained by any navigator?* 

4, Ca]|^tain Parry, in his first e^tpedition to discover a north- 
west passage, wintered in Melville island, which is-in 75 deg. of 
N. lat. ; how many days of darkness had he ? 

l^ROBiiEM Xitn. To eaplain the Phenomena of the Harvest 

Mom, 

Note. The harvest moon in the northern hemisphere is the 
full moon which happens at or near the autumnal equinox. The 
harvest moon in the southern hemisphere is the full moon which 
happens at or near the vernal equinOx. At these times, a few 
nights before and after the full, the moon rises nearly at the 
same time, on account of the horizon being nearly parallel to 
that part of her orbit In which she then is. 

• Sec page 217, ti^^te** 
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RuU, Rectify the globe for the ladtnde of tbe place; 
find the moon^a place in an ephemeris, for four or five days 
before and after the full moon, and either make a chalk 
mark or put a patch on each of those places on the globe. 
Bring the sun's pkce for each day to the brass meridian 
and set the index to twelve at noon; revolve the g)obe 
westward until the moon's place, agreeing with that day, 
cornea dbove the horizon, and the index will shew the time 
of the rising. 

1. What variation is there between the timea of ibe rlung of 
lihe harvest moon in the present year, 1826 ? 



PROBLEMS ON THK CELESTIAL GLOBE, 

Tlie celestial globe is a representation of the heavens and 
lias marked on it the fixed stars. The circles on the celes- 
tial globe are the same as those on the terrestrial. 

Pboblbm I. To find the Declination of the Suuvr vjrum^ " 

Fixed Star* 

Note, llie declination of any heavenly body is its distancf " 
£n»m the equator, north oi- south, and is measured on the 
meridian. 

Rule. Bring the sun's pbce or the given star to the 
meridiao, and the degree over it is the declination. 

E». The declination of the sun, June 1st, is 23} north ; and 
on the 21st of December, 23J deg. south. 

1. What is the declination of the sun February 6th, May 7th, - 
and October 12th ? 

2. What is the declination of tbe star Aldebaran, or the bull's 
eye, in Taurus ?— Of Sirius, or the dog star, in the mouth of 

. Canis Ma^or ? 

3. What is the declination of the Norih Pole Star in the 
extremity of the udl of Ursa Minor (the Lesser Bear), and how 
far is it from the Pole?* 

* This star, from the earliest times of commerce aad aaviga^ 
tion, has been known to mariners, as it afifords an easy method 
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4. What U the declination of Markab in the right wing, of Pe- 
gatns ?— Of the middle star in Qrion's belt ?~0f Capella (the 
Kid) in the left shoulder of Auriga ? 

Queit. What is meant by the declination of a heavenly body? 
— How is it found on the globe ? — ^What are the greatest and 
least decliuation any star can have; and where would a star be 

that had such a declination ? 

• ... 

Problem II. To find the Right Ascension of any Heavenlg 

Body* 

Note, The right ascension is the degree of the equator which 
comes to the meridian with the sun, moon, or star, reckoning 
from the first point of Aries, and always counting eastward. 

Rule, Bring the sun's place or the given star to the brass 
meridian, and the degree of the equator then under the me- 
ridian is the right ascension, which must be reckoned from 
the first point of Aries to the degree intersected by the me- 
ridian. 

Ex, The sun's riKht ascension, June 2lst, is 90, and the 1st 
of December, 270. 

1. What is the suu's right ascension April 1st, May 7th^ and 
November 5th ? 

2. What is the right ascension of Capella, in Auriga? — Of 
Markab, in Pegasus ? — Of Spica, iu the left hand of Virj^o ? — Of 
Vega, in Lyra ? 

Quest, What is meant by the right ascension of any heavenly 
Jl)ody ? — How is it found on the globe ? — ^Towards which of the 
cardinal points is it reckoned ? 

Problem III. To find a Star by having its Declination 

and Right Ascension given. 

Rule. Find the star's right ascension on the equator and 
bring it to the meridian -, then under the given degree of 
^decimation on the brass meridian will be the required star. 
Ejf, The star which has 149 deg. right ascension, and nearly 



of determining a ship's course, and the latitude of any place 
north of the equator. J\MiEsott*s Celestial Atlas. 
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13 north declination, is Regulus, or Cor Leonis (the Lion's 
Heart). 

1. What star has 43 deg. right ascension and 40 north decli- 
nation ? — What star has 76 deg. right ascension and 46 north 
declination? — ^What star has 99 deg. right ascension and 16 south 
declination ? 

Problem IV. To find the Latitude and Longitude of any 

Star. 

Note. The latitude of a star is its distance from the ecliptic ; 
the longitude is its distance from the first point of Aries. That 
part of the heavens north of the ecliptic is called the northern 
hemisphere^ and the other part south of the ecliptic the southern 
hemisphere, llie longitude of heavenly bodies is not reckoned 
in degrees and minutes Uke the right ascension; but in signs, 
degrees, and minutes. 

Rule, Bring the pole of the ecliptic, which is in the same 
hemisphere as the star, to the meridian ; and over it screw 
the quadrant of altitude. Then holding the globe steadily, 
move the quadrant over the given star, and the degree of 
the quadrant, cut by the star, is its latitude ; and the degree 
of the ecliptic, intersected by the quadrant, is its longitude.* 

EdP. The latitude of Arctunis is 31 deg. north, and its lon- 
gitude is 20 deg. in the sign Libra, or 200 deg. from the first 
point of Aries. 

1. What are the latitude and longitude of Capella, in Au- 
riga ? — Of Aldebaran, in Taurus ?.— Of Fomalhaut, in the mouth 
of Piscis Australis (the Southern Fish)"?— Of -Rigel, in the left 
foot of Orion?— Of Menkar,in the mouth of Cetus (the Whale) ? 
— Of Procyon, in Canis Minor (the Lesser Dog) ? 

Quest, What is meant by the latitude and longitude of a star? 
— How are they found on the globe ? 

Problem V. To find the Sur^s Amplitude and Azimuth at 
any proposed Place and on any given Day, 

Note. The amplitude of the sun, or of any heavenly body, is 

* This problem may be reversed like the last; and a star may 
1^ found by having its latitude and longitude given. 

p3 
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hs dlfttanee al the time of rUing or selling, from the east or vest 
point, either northward or southward. The atimuih shews the 
bearing of celesdal objects ttfter they have rizen. Though we 
generally speak of the snn as rising in the east and setting in the 
west, there are only two days in the year when he is exacilg in 
those points while rising and setting, namely, at the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes. On all other days, when he is in a northern 
sign, the ran rises between th^ east and nor^> and sets between 
the west and north points; and when in a southern sign, he is 
between the east and south points at his rising, and between the 
west and south at his setting* 

Rule. Rectify the ^lobc fbr the proposed place, and 
hafing fbatid the son's place in the ecliptic, brin^r it to the 
eastern part of the horison; the nember of degrees which 
are between the %VLfL% place and the east point is his ampli- 
tode when rising; then move the sans place to the western 
side of the horizon and Ins amplitade, when setting, will be 
fbund in liiie manner. Move the globe until the index 
p<nnts to any given hour ; screw the quadrant on the zenith 
and then bring it over the sun's place, the degree of the 
horizon cut by the quadrant, will be the sun's azimuth at 
that hour. 

Ejp, On May 1st, at London^ the sun's amplitude at rising is 
nearly 25 degrees northward, and his amplitude at setting is also 
25 degrees northward ; and on November 25th, at Gibraltar, his 
eastern amplitude is 26 degrees southward, and his western is 
the same number. 

1. What is the sun's amplitude at London at &e vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes, and why has he that amplitude ? 

2. What is the sun's amplitude, at rising and setting, on the 
21st of June, the day on which he rises and sets the fsurthest 
from the east and west points; also, what is his amplitude 
December 21st? 

3. The following days vrill shew the sun'i^ gradual progress 
toward or recess from the east and west points throughout the 
year: What is the sun's amplitude, when rising and setting at 
London, March 20th, April 30th, May 31st, and June 21; Sept. 
23rd, Oct. 31st, Nov. SOth, and Dec. 21st ? 

4, What is the ana's «8iai«(ft^ at London, at 9, 10, li> aad 12 
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oVlock on tibe foUowing days. May 16Ui> Jme 2l8t> Anguft 12tfay 
and November 20th? 

Problem VI. To find at what Hour any Star rises, comes 
to the Meridian, and sets, the Latitude of a Place and 
Day 4/ the Month being given. 

Rule. Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place» 
bring the sun's place to the meridian, and set the hour 
index to 12, then bring the given star to the eastern side of 
the horisoo, and &e iadex will shew the time of its rising ; 
move the globe until the star comes to the meridian, and 
tlie kidex will shew the dme of its culminating ; bring the 
star to the western side of the horizon, and the dme of its 
setting will appear on the hour drcle. 

B9. Sirius, on the 9th of Febmary, rises at London at half- 
past 4 in the aftemooD, comes to the meridian about a quarter 
alter 9 in the evening, and sets about three-quarters past one in 
the morning. 

1. When does Vega, the brightest star in Lyra, rise, come to 
the meridian, and set at London, February 9th ? 

2. When do the foUowing stars rise, come to the meri^an, 
and set at the given places and days ? — Fomalhaut, in Piscis 
Australis, at the cape of Good Hope, lat. 34|, December 10th ; 
Castor and Pollux, (the Twins,) at London, February 8th; 
Sirins, at Edinburgh, lat. 56, March 7 ; Crux, (the Cross,) a 
sontfaem consteUadon, cape Horn, lat. 56 S., April 3d ; Robur 
Caroli, (Charles's Oak,) a southern constellation, Buenos Ayres, 
lat. 34, May 29th? 

Problem VII. The Latitude of a Place, the Day and 

Hour being given, to represent the Face of the Heavens 

at that time by the Globe, and thus to point out the Con- 

stellations and principal Stars then visible. 

Rule. Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place, 

bring- the sun's place to the meridian; set the index to 12 

at noon, and place the globe as due north and south as 

possible; then turn the globe westward until the index 

points to the given hour, and the globe will represent the 

appearance of the heavens at the given place and time. 
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1. Represent the fiace of the heavens as seen at London, JS' 
nuary 10th, at half-past 8 o'clock in the evening. 

2. For 8 o'clock in the evening, February 1st. 

3. For 9 o'clock In the evening, April 20th. 

4. For 10 o'clock in the evening, August 1st. 

5. For half-past 8 o'clock in the evening, September 23rd. 

6. For 8 o'clock in the evening, at Worcester, lat. 52, October 
12th.* 

. * Tlie above days are, with one exception, selected from 
Jamieson's Celestial Atlas. As a month glowing with nnusuak 
splendour that of February maybe particularly noticed, for during 
it there are. more remarkable constellations above the horizon of 
London than at any other time of the year. On the 1st of Fe- 
bruary, the Pole star, Capella, iu Auriga, and that most brilliant 
of all constellations, Orion, ai*e on the meridian at eight o'clock. 
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The figures denote the pages iu which answers will generally 
be found. A map of the country must be consulted, or the 
scholar's understanding ^ and information exercised, when an« 
swers are not to be found in the work. On all questions re- 
lating to time. Problem XX., page 316, must be referred to. 

Europe. 1. In what part of Europe is Norway, and of 
what ancient peninsula was it formerly a portion? (13.) 

2. Bergen, the capital of Norway, is in 5 degrees 45 
minutes east longitude ; what o'clock is it there when it is 
noon at London ? (See Problem XX.) 

3. What influence has the Northern ocean on the coast 
of Norway? (16.) 

4. Describe a Norwegian landscape. (15.) 

5. At what season of the year is the sun continually 
absent in Norway, and how is the loss of day compensated ? 
(16.) 

6. Among the products of Norway are cobalt, the load- 
stone, and asbestos ; describe their several properties and 
how they are used. (16.) 

7. Why has Drontheim been called the Baia of the 
North; and where was Baia with which it has been com- 
pared? (16.) 

8. For whose d^th is Fredericshall famous, and how did 
it happen? (16.) With what English sovereigns was he 
contemporary? 

9. In what latitude is North cape? Describe it. (17.) 

10. With what kingdom is Norway politicaUy united? 
(17.) 
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11. Of what ancient peninsula did Sweden form a part? 
(18.) 

12. What are its chief f^eographical features ? and state 
the proportion of its surface occupied by lakes and forests. 

13. Describe the situation of Stockholm. (Pages 18 and 
20.) 

14. The longitude of Stockholm bdng 18 deg. east, what 
o'clook is it there when it is noon at London ? 

15. What two seasons of the year are unknown in Sweden, 
and what light have the inhabitants at midnight during sum- 
mer, and why? (19.) 

16. State the chief wealth of Sweden and give a proof of 
its riches in iron. (20.) 

17. Why. is the situation of Gotheborg fovourable for 
commerce } (20.) 

18. What celebrated professor taught botany at Upsal? 
(20.) Where did he lecture? (Transcribe the line of poetry.) 
By what epithet was he honoured^ and why? State the 
year of his birth and death. 

19. What remarkable spectacle do trayellers go to see at 
Tomea, (21,) and how does it happen that they can enjoy 
so extraordinary a sight ? 

20. Which is the largest of the Swedish lakes ? and state 
its size. (21.) 

21. Describe the character of the Swedes. (22.) In 
what branches of literature have the Swedes excdled, and 
how was their literary taste first excited ? (23.) 

22. What part of Sweden do the Laplanders inhabit? 
^\.) How are they divided ? What is their general size ? 
How do they chiefly derive their subsistence? What aai* 

-raal forms the great wealth and comfort of the L^ilanders, 
and for what three-fold purpose is it valuable to its master? 
Describe the tnoral character of the Laplanders ; why is thv 
language of Lapland adapted to poetry, and in what English 
work are two Lapland odes translated ? 

23. What does the kingdom of Denmark comprise^ and is 
it an inland or a maritime kingdom ? (24.) 
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24. State the situation of Copenhagen^ the capital, and 
what does the word Copenhagen imply ? (Pages 24 and 25.) 

25. The longitude of Copenhagen being 12 deg. 20 min. 
east, what o'clock is it there when it is noon at London ? 

26. What are the three entrances to the Sound ? (25,) and 
state their respectire width. (The Great Belt is 18 miles, 
and the Lesser 9 miles vidde.) 

27* State the situation of Elsineur, and why ships pay 
a toll there. (25.) What unhappy event occurred at Elsi- 
neur, and to what noble effort of the tragic muse did it give 
rise? 

28. Where is Iceland, and what volcanic mountain has 
it? (26.) What rank has Denmark among the three 
northern states of Europe? (2/.) 

29. What is the comparative size of Russia ? (27.) 

30. State the situation of St. Petersburgh, (27,) and with 
what two northern capitals is it nearly in the same parallel 
of latitude? (See the map of Europe.) 

3 J. Look on a map at the situation of St. Petersburgh 
and Moscow, and then state the motives which must have 
led Peter the Great to transfer the seat of empire from the 
latter to the former. 

32. For whose death is Ckerson remarkbble, and how did 
he manifest his philanthropy ? (31.) 

33. What rank does the Wolga hold among European 
rivers ? State its rise, general course, ent, and length $ and 
is it wholly confined to Europe? 

34. Of what do the Britisli isles, or the United Kingdom, 
consist, and how are thev separated from tlie continent? 
(31.) 

35. Why is Great Britain remarkable as an island, and 
how is it divided ? (33.) 

36. Is the climate of England constant or variable, and 
what circumstance occasions frequent rains ? 

37. For what is Newcastle noted? (37.) ^Berwick was 
formerly termed the Key to England and Scotland ^ what is 
meant by that expression ? 
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38. State the length and breadth of Yorkshire, and its 
rank as to size among the English counties. 

39. By what line of latitude is the centre of Yorkshire 
crossed i (See the map.) 

40. What is the rank of Hull as a commercial port? 
Where does it trade ; and what is the difference between a 
commercial and a naval port ? (39.) 

41. Why is rain very frequent in Lancashire ? (39.) 

42. On what river is Liverpool ? What is its rank as a 
port; and with what countries is it well placed for an in- 
tercourse ? (39.) 

43. For what is Clieshu^ noted? (40.) 

44. For what is Staffordshire noted ; and how has Mr. 
Wedgwood derived fame from one of its manufactories? 
(41.) 

45. What great literary character was born at Litchfield, 
and when ? What affecting memorial has been recently de- 
posited in Litchfield cathedral? (41.) 

46. For what is Herefordshire famous ? and mention a 

I 

saying which is familiar among its inhabitants. (4 1.) 

47* On what river is Worcester? and state its manufac- 
tures. (41.) 

48. To what benefactor of the rising generation has 
Worcester given birth, and when was he born ? (41.) 

49. For what are Warwick, Birmingham, a^d Stratford- 
upon-Avon, remarkable ?. (43.) 

50. How is the great rise of the tide at Chepstow occa- 
sioned ? (43.) 

51. Whence is the derivation of the term cester or Chester 
which so often terminates the names of English places ? 
(43.) 

52. For what is Leicestershire noted ? (44.) 

53. What tragical scene occurred at Fotheringay castle ? 
When did it happen ; and what reflection is excited by the 
circumstance of Mary at last reposing^ near her persecutor? 
(44.) 

54. A line of longitude divides Norfolk and Suffolk into 
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two nearly equal parts ) what line is it, and how many En- 
glish miles would any place situated on that line be east of 
London ? 

55. What is the eastern boundary of Norfolk, and for 
what is that county famous ? (45.) 

56. To what part of the continent has Suffolk a re- 
8eml)lance ? (46.) 

57. Transcribe or repeat what is said conceminji^ Cardinal 
Wolsey and Mr. Flrmin. (46.) 

58. Of how many principal divisions does London con- 
sist? What are its most remarkable edifices, and its extent 
and population ? (47.) 

59. What patriotic establishment has Greenwich, and 
how is geography benefited by the Observatory in Green- 
wich park? (48.) 

63. What epithet has been applied to Richmond ia 
Surrey, and why? What poet is buried there ? (48.) 
. , 61. State the former and present state of Brighton. (49.) 

62. Why is Bath the most elegant city in England? (50.) 

63. What is the rank of Bristol as a commercial port ; 
and why is it favourably situated for trade with Ireland and 
America? (50.) 

64. Between what two bodies of water is Devonshire, 
(50, see the map,) and for what is it noted ? ^ 

65. What mineral products has Cornwall ? Define the 
geographical character of that district, and how it is ter- 
minated. (50.) 

66. Why is Lizard point in Cornwall remarkable, and 
what is its latitude ? (37) 

67. Where does the Thames rise ? What places does it 
visit ? What ocean does it enter ? State its general direction 
as to the cardinal points ; in what latitude it joins the 
ocean ; and its rank among British rivers. (See page S\, 
and also a map.) 

68. Describe the rise, course, and exit of the Severn, and 
mention the change made in its direction when it arrives at 
Shrewsbury. (51.) 

69. Define the Humber and state how it is formed. (51.) 
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70. Slate the rise, course^ and exit, of the Treut, and 
transcribe or repeat Milton's lines. (51.) 

71. State the rise, course, and exit, of the Wye. (52.) 

72. What are the islands belonging to England? and 
mention their situation. (52.) 

73. Of what does the British constitution consist, and 
who is the present sovereign of Great Britain ? What is the 
nadonal religion I (52 and 53^) 

74. Briefly describe the 'character of the English, and ^ve 
a reason for their varioua descent. (53.) ^ 

75. What is the character of Britain with regard to tfaa 
arts and sciences, and of what five persons may she boast as 
VBrivalled for wisdom and genius? (53.) 

76. Give some proofs oC the iiational greatness of Brituil 
as mentioned either in the body of the work or in the notes* 

(P3.) 

77* State the utuation of Wales^ ita indent name ; which 
is the largest and which the most moantatnoiia comity. 
(55 and 56.) 

78. What motive led Edward I. to massaere the Wdsh 
iMords? (57.) 

79. Why is MUford remarkable? and state the capabilities 
of its capacious haven. (57.) 

80. Is the form of Scotland uniCorm or not; and why is 
no place in that country more than 40 miles <&taat from 
the sea? (58.) 

81. What are the chief geographical features of Scotlaiid} 
(59.) Mention the chief lakes of ScoUaud. (59.) 

82. By what two canals do the North sea and the Atlantic 
commonicate? What dangerous passage is thus avoided? 
Why is that frith hazardous ; and what islands does it sq[»a- 
rate from the continent of Great Britain ? (61, and see the 
map.) 

83. Wh^t circumstances have rendered Inverness and 
Scone historically known ? (62.) 

84. Where, when, and by whom, was the Christian reli« 
glon first introduced into Scotland ? and mention the num* 
ber of perions that formed iVCv^ xeU^ious mission. (63.) 
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85. What distinction has Loch Lomond among the Scotch 
lakes? State its extent, and which of the Caledonian lakes 
is the iicene of that fine poem — the Lady of the LakeJ (64.) 

86. State the sitnation of Ireland and of its capital. (64^ 
66.) 

87* Mention the principal loughs or lakes in Ireland. 

88. Why are the western and sontherh coasts of Ireland 
more broken than those opposite ? (fij*) 

89. State the number of harbours in Ireland, and why it 
hjM 80 many. (68.) 

90. For what trade is Cork noted ? To what great painter 
did it give birth ^ and where are some of his best wcvka? 

(«7.) 

91. What distinguishes the surfece of Holland more than 

tHttt of any otbei' regicm in Europe ? (69.) 

92. Which is the finest and most elegant place in HoUaa^ 
tmi of whom k it the residence ? (71.) 

93. To Kpfiat important invention, the greatest ever made» 
does Haerlem lay claim, and how is the fame of the iOTieistor 
commemoftkted ? (710 

94. Describe the character of the Dutch. (72.) 

iB* Mention three illa&trions wen who hare adorned the 
fiterattre of Holland, and state the periods in which they 
lived. (73.) 

96. What are the characteristics of the Dutch school of 
paindng, its principal subjects, and greatest masters ; and 
how do you account for marine scenes having -«o often em- 
ployed Dutch artists ? (73.) 

97. For whtit health-inspiring occupation have the Dutch 
long been famous ? Why is it the most ancient employment 
of man? Mention some proofs of the extravagant passion 
of the Dutch for fiowers, and what are their favourite 
flowers. (71, 73.) 

98. What two local features particularly distinguish the 
surface of the Belgic provinces ? and state the cause. (74.) 

99. What important victory was gained near BrusselSji 
and what were its consequences ? (75.) 
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100. For what is Antwerp noted ; and which is the clnef 
port of tbe Belgic provincets ? (75-) 

101. What rank has the Flemish school of painting? 
Vi^o is its chief ^lory? What is his most perfect woii? 
AVhat other great masters has the school , and for what 
subjects is it most known ? (76.) 

102. What part of France has a long range of coast, and 
what beneiit does the condtry derive from it ? (770 

103. What is the chief product of France? How many 
varieties of grape has it? What is the annual produce of 
ks wine and brandy -, and which are the best sorts of wine ? 
(78.) 

104. State the rank, population, and most remarkable 
buildings of Paris. (83.) 

105. Of what four distinguished persons was Fontainblesu 
the favourite residence ? (85.) 

106. Describe the situation and rank of Lyons ; and when 
the river Rhone has left the city, what is its direction ? (83. 
See the map.) 

107. For whose death is Rouen remarkable? Through 
what false accusation did she suffer ? Transcribe or repeat 
the passage which states the real cause of her death. (84.) 1 

lOd. For what are Lisle, Rheims, and Montpelier, noted? 
(84.) 

109. Why are Poitiers, Cressy, and Agincourt, interest- 
ing to Englishmen ? and state the situation of those places. 

110. State the rise, course, exit, rank, and length of the 
river Loire. (85.) 

ill. Describe the character of the French. (86.) 

1 12. State the situation of Germany, and in what zone it 
if. 

113. Who is sovereign of Hanover, and in what part of 
Germany is it ? (90.) 

114. Why is Wittem burgh dear to the lovers of religious 
freedom ? (90.) 

1 15. For what is Dresden famous ? What two paintings are 
the ciiief ornaments of its gallery? and state their subjects. 
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116. State tlie situation of Blenheim and the source of its 
historical &me. (92.) 

11 7* State the rise, course, exit, and rank of the river 
Danube. (93.) 

1 18. By what German towns does the Rhine flow ? What is 
its general direction in its German course ? Describe the scene- 
ry on its banks, and by what epithet it is distinguished. (93.) 

119. How many mineral springs has Germany, and which 
are the most celebrated ? (94.) 

120. Are the Germans distinguished for discoveries and 
mventions ? To which do they lay claim, and what benefits 
hare mankind derived from them ? (96.) 

121. Who was the founder of the German school of 
poetr}' ? By what epithet has he been designated, and who 
have been his successors ? (96.) 

122. What has Switzerland been termed on account of 
its scenery ? Why is the country remarkable ? and state a 
proof of its general elevation. ( 102.) 

123. Why is the situation of Bern remarkable, (102,) and 
to what wise custom is it indebted for its general neat ap- 
pearance? (104.) 

124. The longitude of Bern being 7 deg. east, what 
o'clock is it there when it is noon at London ? Mention 
the chief lakes in Switzerland. 

125. What are the principal summits of the Alps ? (103.) 

126. What honourable title has Zurich enjoyed, and 
why? (104.) 

127. Describe the situation of Geneva, and for what it is 
famous. (104.) 

128.* On which side of lake Geneva is Lausanne? What 
sovereign is interred there? Transcribe or repeat what is 
said of him. (104.) 

129. Why are Chillon castle, the valley of Sarnen, and 
the village of Rosenthal, remarkable ? (105.) 

130. Describe the rise and course of the Rhine in Swit- 
zerland, and what. change it makes in its durection when it 
reaches Basil. (105, and consult the map.) 
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131. Describe the rise and progress of the Rhone. (105.) 

132. Describe the rise^ course, and tenmnation, of the 
Aar. (105.) 

133. State the height of Mont Blanc, the origin of iti 
name, and its rank as a mountdn. 

134. Transcribe or repeat what is said of Monnt St Ber- 
nard. (105.) 

135. Why is Mount Simplon celebrated ? (106.) 

136. Of the Swiss lakes which is the largest, and which 
are the most beautifhi? What is the form of the lake of 
Oeneva, and to which of the beayenly bodies has it therefiore 
a resemblance ? Transcribe or repeat Dr. Aikin's lines on 
this lake. (106.) 

137. Describe the surface of SwitEerland. (107.) 

138. Why is the winter of Switzerland rigorous and its 
summer hot? (107.) 

139. Is the situation of Switzerland most favonrsble for 
inland or for foreign commerce ? and give a reason for your 
answer. (Ck>nsu]t the mq>.) 

140. Define Spun geographically; what bodies of water 
give it that character, and how does it seem marked out by 
nature as a distinct portion of Europe ? (Consult the inap.) 

141. Does the geogn^|>hical pontion of Spain adapt it for 
a naval and commercial, or for a military state i and give a 
reason why. 

142. What is the elevation of Madrid above the sea? 
(109.) 

143. Whose death sheds a glory on o^ Trafalgar, and 
when did it happen ? ( 1 1 1 .) 

144. Describe the monastery on Montserrat, and near 
what place it is. (112.) 

145. For what is St. Juste, near Placentia, famous? and 
with what English and Frenoh sovereigns was Qharles con- 
temporary ? ( 1 12 and 75.) 

146. For what are Malaga and Xeres noted ? ( 1 12.) 

147. Mention «ome of the literary men and artist^ vtko 
have conferred honour on Spain. (1 140 
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148. State the situation of Lisbon, the capital of Portu- 
gal, and what commerdal advantages it enjoys. (1 15.) 

149. The longitude of Lisbon being 9 degrees west, what 
o'clock is it there when it is noon at London ? 

150. In what respect does Lisbon resemble.ancient Rome? 
(1 1 6.) What catastrohpe happened at Lisbon in 1759 ? 

151. For what is Oporto noted? State the quantity of 
wine exported from it in 1824, and how much was sent to 
England. (116.) 

152. Describe the scenery of Cintra, and with what lovely 
village in England it has been compared. (116.) 

153. In what does the genius of Portuguese literature 
most excel ? Mention one of its poets, whose intellectual 
splendour shines brightest among the poetic rays of Porto- 
gal, and his chief woik. (121.) 

154. State the geographical character of Italy, what are 
its ancient names^ and by whom it has often been celebrated. 

j(na) 

155. What district has been called the garden of Italy, 
and why? (118.) 

156. In what manner do the Italians designate their prin^ 
cipal cities? and transcribe or repeat tiioae epitliets. 
(121.) 

157. On what account is the situation of Milan singular, 
and vi^at advantages does it lose by its situation ? (1210 

158. By whose birth is Mantua immortalized, and of what 
mra was he the greatest poet ? (121 ,) 

159. Why is Venice the most extraoniinary dty in the 
world? (121.) By what discovery were its wealth and 
grandeur eclipsed? (121.) 

160. What is the situation of Florence ? What hono^iu 
able title does it enjoy, and why? (122.) 

161. What famous statue does the Florentine gaUery 
contain, and how is it remarkable ? (122.) 

162. Why has the church of St Croce been termed the 
Westminster Abbey of Florence? and mention the names of 
some great men who are intened in it. (122.) 
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163. For what are Leghorn and Bologna noted ? (122.) 

164. Why 18 Rome interesting to lovers of the artis? 
Among its ruins which two are most distinguished for' 
beauty or grandeur, and to what purposes were they ap- 
propriated? \Vhat church is the great glory of modern 
Rome, and of what sacred edifice in England is it the 
model? (123.) 

165. The longitude of Rome being 12 degrees 25 min. 
east, what o'clock is it there when it is noon at London ? 
(See Problem XX., page 316.) 

166. A meridional line drawn northwards from Rome to 
about the 56 dcg. of latitude will very nearly pass over a 
northern capital of Europe -, what capital is it ? (Consult 
the map of Europe.) 

167. Describe the situation of Naples, and what is its 
rank as to population among European cities ? (123.) 

168. Which is the most considerable of the Italian rivers ? 
State its rise, course and exit, and the number of its auxi- 
liary rivers. (123.) 

1 69. What celebrated city confers renown on the Tiber ? 
(123.) 

170. Wliat rank has Sicily among the islands of the Me- 
diterranean ? How many different kinds of grape has it, and 
how many species of fish frequent the Sicilian seas ? (124.) 

171. Describe the surface and state the height of Mount 
Etna. (124.) 

172. How is Malta situated with regard to Sicily and 
Africa ? For what fruit is it noted, and why is the colour of 
the fruit red? (125.) 

173. Wliat are the origin and character of the Italian 
language? (125.) 

1 74. Transcribe or repeat the passage concerning Italian 
literature. (125.) 

175. Wliat rank has the Italian school of painting? Who 
is its chief glory ? What other great masters does it boast ? 
How long did it last, and who were its first and latest oma- 
nients? (126.) . • 
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1/6. In what manner have astronomy and navigation been 
benefited by Galileo and Giovia ? (126.) 

177* State the names and situation of the Ionian isles^ 
and under whose protection they now are. (126.) 

178. What celebrated precipice has th<5 island of St. 
Maura, and for what was it supposed a remedy? (127.) 

179. Of whom was Ithaca the kingdom, and how was he 
famous? (I27.) 

180. What fruits does Gephalonia produce ? (127.) 

181. For what fruit is Zante noted, and how is it used? 

(127.) 

182. How is Cerigo situated with regard to the Morea? 
Transcribe or repeat what is said of it. (128«) 

183. State the situation of Turkey in Europe. 

184. For what is its coast remarkable?- (129.) 

185. By what line of separation may the islands of the 
Archipelago be divided into European and Asiatic? and 
mention the chief islands in each division. (131.) Consult 
a map. ' 

186. What rank as . to situation does Constantinople 
hold among European capitals ? Describe its positidn and 
scenery. (132.) 

187. Transcribe or repeat the eulogium on Athens. (132.) 

188. What are the most^ remarkable ancient remains at 
Athens, and in what sacred buildings, recently erected in 
London or. its neighbourhood, have they been copied? 
(133.) 

189. For. what was Corinth renowned, (133,) and between 
what two seas is it ? (See the map.) 

190. Where does the Da^ube enter Turkey ? (133.) 

191. Why are the mountains of Olympus, Zagara, and 
Parnassus, celebrated ? (134.) 

192. Of what heathen deities were Lemnos, Naxos, and 
Delos, the reputed residence or birth-place j and which of 
those islands is the centre of the Cyclades ? ( 134.) 

193. Of what benefit to the art of sculpture has Paros 
been? (135.) 

Q 
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194. Wliat part of Tuikey do the descendants of the an- 
cient Greeks occupy? (136.) 

195. Transcribe or repeat die character of the Turks. 
C136.) 

Asia. 196. With which of the other three great divisions 
of the world is Asia joined, and how is it separated from 
America ? 

197. Why is Asia interesting both to the philosopiher and 
Christian? (136.) 

1 98. What are its chi^ geogr^hical features ? ( 138.) 

199. What part of Asia belongs to the Russian empire? 
(138.) 

200. Of what persoiiB is Tobolsk the place of exile ? 
(141.) 

201. What are Uie duef riches of Asiatic Russia ? (142.) 

202. To what tract of country is the name of Tartary 
now api^ed ? (143.) 

203. Where is the desert of Cobi^.and why is it remaric- 
able ? (144.) 

204. Transcribe or repeat the passage eoncenung Samar- 
cand, the capital of Independent Tartary. (145.) 

205. Give a proof of the severe cold of the climate of 
Tibet. (147.) 

206. What use is made of ihe tdl of the Yakor Musk ox, 
a native of Tibet ? (147.) 

207. What is the title of the ruler 4)f Tibet, and what is 
believed concerning his soul ? (147.) 

208. How has Turkey in Asiaiierived fame in^acred^md 
profane history ? (148.) 

209. What andent districts does modem Nittolia imilude? 
(149.) 

210. On the site of what andent city does Aisaluck stand ? 
For what grand temple was Ephesus noted ? By whom and 
from what motive was it destroyed? 

211. Transcribe or repeat what is said of Jerusalem. 
(151.) 

212. Describe the situation of Damascus. To what has 
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U ^iven name; and who wa» converted to the Christian 
faith between Damascus and Jerusalem ? (151.) 

213. What is the modern name of Antioch; and what 
striking contrast does it present between the former and 
existing state of Christianity there ? (151 .) 

214. What renowned city stood where Hillah now is, and 
what is its present state ? (151.) 

215. Which is the largest ri?er of Lesser Asia? State 
its rise, course, and exit. (152.) 

216. Whence is the derivation of the term meande)r a« 
applied to river« which have a winding course ? (152.) 

217. What rank has the Euphrates among the rivers of 
Asiatic Turkey ? (152.) State its rise, course, and exit. 
With what trees are its^ banks adorned ? What pathetic allu- 
sion does Scripture make to the vrillows of the Euphrates ? 
.and transcribe, from the IS^th Psalm, the fine strsun m 
which the royal poet lameata the afflicticm of Israel. 

218. Why is the T^ris thus named ? With what river 
^oes it unite and where? What seat of happiness, because 
of virtue and innocence, is supposed to have been near fbe 
4;onfluence of those two renowned rivers? 

219. State the situation of mount Ararat, (150,) and why 
it is famous. (152.) 

220. For what tree was mount Libanus br Lebanon cele- 
brated ; and of whose magnificent temple did it form one of 
the many contributions? (152.) 

221. To whom did tlie island of Mytilene, the ancient 
Lesbos, give birth) and what poets have eulogized its wine ? 
(153.) 

222. Why are Cos, Samos, Patpios, and Rhodes, cele- 
brated? (153.) 

223. Define Arabia geographically, and what three bodies 
of water give it that form. (See the map.) 

224. Into how many parts has Arabia usually been 
divided? (154.) 

225. Why are Mecca and Medina noted? (155.) 
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22G. State the situation of mounts Hore5 and Sinai ; and 
by wliat events have they been sanctified? (155.) 

227. For what expedition is the tract at the head of the 
Red Sea famous? (155.) 

228. What is the general character of the surface of Ara^ 
bia, and lo what has the country been compared ? (155.) 
Has Arabia many rivers, and how do you account for its 
lew streams decreasing as they approach the sea ? 

229. Transcribe or repeat the character of the Arabs* 
(156) 

230. What is the character of the Arabian horses ; where 
are the finesit reared ; and how is the purity of their descsunt 
authenticated? (156.) 

. 231. What is the most useful animal of Arabia ; what has 
i( been styled y and how is it peculiarly fitted for its labours? 
(156.) 

232. State the origin and the chief article of faith of the 
Mahometan religion, the name of its sacred book, and the 
proportion of mankind who are supposed to be Mahometans. 

(157.) 

233. Define the situation of Persia. (Consult the map.) 

234. What Persian provinces . are the most fertile and 
enjoy the finest climate? (168.) 

235. Give a proof of the intense heat of a Persian sum- 
mer. (158.) 

236. Why is western Europe indebted to the fruits and 
flowc;^ 8 of Persia ? ( 1 59.) . 

237. What are the modern and former capitals of Persia? 
(160) and state their situations. 

238. In what province of Persia is Shiraz? What is the 
character of its wine ? Describe its bazaar. (160.) 

239. What celebrated poet resided at Shiraz ? How did 
its scenery influence his muse ; and what expressive epitaph 
graces his tomb ? (160.) 

240. Of what class of religionists are there still some re- 
mains ill Persia ? Why did they worship that element and 

perform their devoliont lu V\\e o^etL ^iir ? (1 60.) 
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241. State the character of the Persian language. (162.) 

242. Transcribe or repeat what is said of the Persiaii 
poets. (162.) 

243. What great river divides India into two grand por- 
tions, and how are they distinguished ? ( 1 62.) 

244. What district is included in Lahore ? Mention the 
rivers^ and by what two mighty conquerors they have been 
crossed. (166. Find the rivers in a map of Hindostan.) 

245. Why are Agra and Delhi famous ? (166.) 

246. Of what district is Calcutta the chief place, and of 
what distinguished dmradter is it the residence? Give a 
proof of its great commerce. (16?.) 

247. The longitude of Calcutta being 88 degrees 28 
minutes east, what o'clock is it there when it is noon at 
London > (See Problem XX., page 316.) 

248. Of what use is Ougeia, the capital of Malwa, td 
Hindoo geography (167) ; and, its longitude being 75 de- 
grees 51 minutes east, how many hours* difference are there 
between the reckoning of London and of Ougein ? (See 
Problem XX., page 316.) 

249. Transcribe or repeat what is said of Goa, and of the 
former power of the Portuguese in the East. (167.) 

250. State the situation of Bombay and why its harbour 
invaluable. (168.) 

251. Where* is the island of Ceylon? Wliat tree is its 
peculiar product? Wliy are the elephants of Ceylon re- 
markable ', and what is their usual value ? (169.) 

252. Describe the rise, course, and exit of the Ganges. (1 69.) 

253. In what light is the Ganges considered by the Hin- 
doos ? and give a proof of it. (169.) 

254. What are the chief ornaments of an Indian forest ; 
and how is the teak tree used ? (169.) 

255. When do the Monsoons blow; and what causes the 
alternate change of seasons on the coasts of Hindostan? 
( 1 70, and see the note.) 

256. AVhat two districts of Hindostan are most noted for 
diamonds ? (170) and state thoir situation* (See the map.) 

q2 
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257. ^Vby do the Hindoos excel m the fabricatioo. of 
muslins? (1/0) 

25S. Transcribe or repeat the account given of the ani- 
mals of Hindostan. ( 1 70.) 

259. What are the four leading powers of Hindostan at 
this time? Mention their capitals, including the three British 
Presidencies, (171 J and state from a Gazetteer the latitude 
and longitude of those places. 

260. What nation has at pft«ent the greatest influence 
over Hindostan i 

26 1 . Transcribe or repeat the character of the Hindoos. 
(172.) 

262. State briefly the nature of the Hindoo religion, and 
its peculiar doctrine concerning the soul. (172.) 

263. What island is the utmost limit of the Hindoo reli- 
gion in modem times? (172.) 

. 264. What does the Birman empire comprise, and what 
is its capital ? 

265. What remarkable edifice has the city of Pegu? and 
describe it. (175.) 

266. Describe tlie character of the Burmese, (176,) and 
in u hich of their customs they imitate the ancient Romans. 

(177.) 

267. State the situation of Cochin China, and why it was 
remarkable in ancient geography. (178, 179,) 

268. Describe the bird by which the edible nests in Cochin 
China are made. 1 70. 

269. What is the character of the Malay tongue, and over 
what extent is it used ? (181.) 

270. In what part of Asia is China, and is its eastern-side 
compact or irregular ? 

271. How is the city of Peking divided ? What does the 
term Peking imply ? What are the circumference and po- 
pulation of the city ? (184.) 

272. State the situation of Nanking, the origin of its 
name, and describe its most famous pagoda. (184.) 

273. What do Europeans chiefly export from Canton? 
(184.) What is the latitude of Cautoii ? 
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274. What forms the chief article of food in China? 
(186.) 

275« Transcribe or repeat what is said of the tea tree. 
(185.) 

276. What annual custom is adopted in China for the 
encouragement of agriculture ? (186.) 
'277. What are the three principal religious sects in 
China? 

27s. Have the Chines^any sabbath or fixed day of 
public worship ^ and how is devotion kept alive among them ? 
(187.) 

279. Mention some of the religious observances of the 
Chinese. (187.) 

2d0. What is the population of China ? What numbers 
of the people live in boats ? ^ 

281. Describe the Chinese language. (188.) 

282. Describe the person and character of the Chinese. 
(B80 • 

283. Wliat two great public works has China ? State a 
few particulars concerning each. (189.) 

284. Describe the Chinese pagodas ; and in what English 
gardens is there a good imitation of them ? (189.) 

285. W^hat does the term East India Islands include? 
(190.) 

286. Mention some of the trees which adorn the islands, 
and how many fruits are found in them. (190.) 

287* Which of the East India islands are crossed by the 
equator ? (.See the map.)' 

288. What are the products of Sumatra ? Describe the 
mangusteen ; and why are the Sumatra pheasants remark- 
able? (191.) 

289. How are the islands of Sumatra and Java separated* 
and by what ships is that passage often used ? (Consult a 
map, and see page 139.) 

290. Describe the form of the island of Celebes. 

291. State a proof of the insalubrity of Batavia, the 
capital of Java, and assign the reason. (192 J . 
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292. Of what do the Molucca isles consist ? (192.) ' 

293. Give a proof of the variety of wood in Amboyna. 
(192.) 

294. For what are the Banda islands noted. (192.) 
296. How are the Philippine islands situated with regard 

to China, and which are the three principal ? (192.) 
296. State the situation of the isles of Japan. In what 

custom do the Japanese imitate the ancient Romans ? (193.) 
Africa. 297. How is AfricAeparated from Europe and 

united to Asia? (Consult the map.) 

298. What is \U political^ morale and intellectual rank 
among the four great divisions of the world ? (194.) 

299. Give some reasons for the depressed condition of 
Africa. (194.) 

300. How many degrees of latitude and longitude does 
Africa include, and what are its length and breadth in En- 
glish mUes? (195,) 

301. In what part of Africa is Barbary? What states 
does it include ? and state their ancient names. (-1 95.) 

302. State the* situation of mount Atlas ( 197 ) ; and 
transcribe or repeat what is said of the Atlas chain at page 
198. 

303. What singular animal is a native of Morocco, and 
what remarkable faculty has it ? (198.) 

304. By what do the Algerines chiefly live } (199.) 

305. In what part of Africa is Egypt, and for what was 
it formerly celebrated ? (201 .) 

306. For what is the bay of Aboukir fiunous, and when 
did the battle happen ? 

307. State the situatton of Grand Cairo, on what riftr it 
is, and what change that river makes a little below Cairo. 
(201.) 

308. Transcribe or repeat what is said of Alexandria. 
(201.) 

309. What does Bishop Newton say conoerniag the tide 
of eastern oomnseroe, «&d in what countries are the places 

he inentions ? (See thettote m page 202 J 
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310. Why is Said remarkable? By whom have its niins 
been recently illustrated? What is its ancient name; and 
what four places have been successively the capitals of 
Egypt? (202.) 

311. Describe the rise, course, and exit of the ^ile. 
Why is it called the benefactor of Egypt ; and how is the 
gradual progress of its rise ascertained and made known ? 
(202.) 

312. By what is the rise of the Nile occasioned ? (See the 
note in page 202.) 

313. State the situation of the Delta, its shape, the origin 
of its^ name, and why it is the most fei'tile part of Egypt. 
(203.) 

314. Why is the air of Egypt very hot in summer.^ 
(203.) 

315. What proof is there of the ancient fertility of Egypt, 
and to what expression has it given rise ? (204.) 

316. State some of the Egyptian products, particularly 
specifying the papyrus, how it was formerly used, and to 
what it has given name. (204.) 

317* By what two amphibious animals is the Nile fre^ 
quented (205) 5 and what is an amphibious animal? and 
give an instance of one from your own recollection. 

318. In what peculiar manner are chickens hatched in 
Egypt ? (205.) 

319. Transcribe or repeat what is said of the curiosities 
of Egypt. (205.) 

320. In what part of Africa is Zahara or the Great De- 
sert ; what is its extent ; how many days* journey for cara* 
vans is it 3 what animals alone inhabit it, and what domestic 
animal alone is able to cross it ? How do travellers direct 
theii^ course over the pathless desert, and what catastrophe 
do they sometimes experience ? (206,207.) 

321. What does the word Soudan or Nigrltia imply ? and 
state its situation. (207.) 

322. For whose death is Boussa remarkable ? and state 
the circumstances of his det^th. (207.) 
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323. Describe the known coiurse of the Niger. (207.) 

324. What are the varions opinions formed of the Nigeria 
termination ? (209.) 

325. What does the Shea tree, a native of Nigri^ 
produce? (210.) 

326. Give a proof of the intense beat of the soil of 
Nigritia. (210.) 

327. Transcribe or repeat what is said of the N^proes. 
(211.) 

328. In what part of Africa is the colony of tite oape of 
Good Hope, and what is its eztwt ? (91/>.) 

329. What is the character of Saldanha bay a» a ha»- 
bour? (215.) 

330. Why is eape AguiUoa remarkable, and what is its 
latitude? (215.) 

331. By whom and when waa the passage to the East 
Indies round the cape of Good Hope first made, and what 
influence had it on the commerce of Europe ? (215.) 

332. For what plants is the English green-house indebted 
to the Cape ? What is the entire number of the Flora of 
Southern Africa ; and what number of Gape plants are now 
in cultivation in the gardens of Mr. Loddiges at Hackney ? 
(216) 

333. Transcribe or repeat the account given of the ani- 
mals of the Cape. (2l6.) 

331. Mention the four classes of people inhabiting' Sene- 
gambia. (217.) 

335. In what is the moral character of the Fbloofs 
highly reprehensible ? (217.) 

336. In conne^cion with the above, .mention the name of 
a father who, taking his son to the altar, made him swear 
eternal enmity against the Romans, and who, by thus cul- 
pably filling a youthful mind with the seeds of revenge, 
produced a harvest of misery to mankind. 

337. How is Guinea divided ? (219.) 

338. Which of our gold coins has its name from Guinea ? 
What impression did \t formerly bear, and why ? (2 19.) 
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339. What celebrated traveller died at Gato, near Benin ? 
When ? and state tlte object of his expedition. (221.) 

340. Where are the Azores or Western isles, and to 
ivbom do they belonp^? (222.) 

341. Which is the largest of the Azores ? For Avhat fruit 
is It noted? and give a proof of its abundance. (222.) 
How did Corvo derive its name ? What Roman was named 
Corvus, and why ? (223.) 

342. Where is the island of Madeira ? What is its richest 
produce, and what quantity is annually exported ? (223.) 

343. In what ocean and latitude are the Canary isles ? 
By what name were they known to the ancients, and of 
whom were they the reputed residence ? (223.) Describe 
the Peak of Teneriflfe. 

344. How has Ferro, one of the Canaries, been useful to 
ancient geography, and why was it thus selected ? (223.) 

345. State the situation of St. Helena, its latitude and 
longitude, and for what purpose East Indiamen stop there. 
(224.) 

346. Transcribe or repeat what is said of Bonaparte. 
(224.) 

347* Where is Madagascar ; by what channel is it sepa- 
rated from the African continent ; and what is its rank as to 
size among the islands of the world? ~ (224.) 

America. 348. By whom and when was America dis- 
covered, and why Is it<;al1ed the New World ? 

349. Is America in any part united with the Old World ? 

350. To what division of the Old World does America 
make the nearest approach, and where ? (See the map.) 

351. Have Europe and Asia, or has America, the most 
northern latitude ? 

352. How much farther to the south does America ex- 
tend than Africa ? (226.) 

353. What is remarkable concerning the existing govern- 
ments of America, and what contrast in this particular does 
the Old World present ? (226.) Mention the names of the 
American republic^. 
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354. State the situation of Greenland, and what European 
nation claims a soTereignty over it. (228, 229.) 

355. For wliat is Greenland fretjuented ? (229.) 

356. Of tvhat expeditions has Baffin's bay been recently 
the scene ? W^at degree of west longitude did Capt. Parry 
attain in his first voyage; where did he winter; and how 
many days was he in darkness ? (229.) 

357. Describe the winter dwellings of the Esquimaux. 
(231.) 

35B. How is Canada divided^ and to whom does it belong? 
(231.) 

359. Whence does the river St. Lawrence issue; of what 
great bodies of water is it the outlet; and into what gulf 
does it flow? (231.) 

360. What is the character of Quebec as a fortress? 
(232.) 

361. For whose death is Quebec famous? State the par- 
ticulars of it — what it was that gilded his last moments with 
a ray of joy; and with the closing scene of what ancient hero 
may the death of Wolfe be compared ? (232.) 

362. "Wliy are the chain of lakes between Canada and the 
United States remarkable? (232.) Mention their names, 
beginning on the west. (See the map.) 

363. Whence is the name of lake Superior ? Why is it 
remarkable ? and state its circumference. (232.) 

364. How do lakes Erie and Ontario communicate ? an4 
describe the fall of Niagara. (232.) 

365. How many tuns of water is the &11 of Niagara said 
to precipitate every minute. (232); and. how much is that 
each hour ^d day ? 

366. To what is the severe cold of Canada ascribed ? and 
state some proofs of its rigour. (233.) 

367. When and by whom was Newfoundland discovered ? 
WTiat fishery has it; and for what purpose is the produce 
sent to Catholic countries ? (234.) 

368. By whom were the United Slates first colonized and 
f(ovemed} (235.) 
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' 369. By what mountiUDs are the eastern aod westeni tidef 
of the United States traversed i (Consult a map.) 

370. State the situation of Philadelphia, its latitude, the 
origin of its name, by whom Pennsylvania was colooixedv 
and whence its appellation. Why was Washington, the futore 
capital, thus named i (237> 238.) 

371. Transcribe or repeat what is said of Boston and Dr. 
Franklin, page 238. 

372. State the rise, course, and exit of the Mississippi, 
and what its name implies; also state those of the Missotiri. 
(239.) 

373. How is a communication now formed between the 
great chsdn of lakes and the Atlantic ? (239.) 

374. What is the government of the United States ? (240.) 

375. Transcribe or repeat the account given of the extent 
of the late Spanish territory in America. (241.) 

376. State the boundaries of the Mexican States. (242.) 
377* Describe the situation of the city of Mexico. (242.) 

378. The longitude of Mexico being 100 degrees fwest, 
what o'clock b it there when it is noon at liondoo? 

379. What are the three duef mining districts of Mexico # 
and between what degrees of latitude are they i , (243«) 

380. State the situation of Vera Cruz and Acapulco, and 
to what parts of the world they convey Ahe wealth of Mexico. 

(244, 245.) 

' 381. What vegetable was fint brought into Europe from 
^anta F^ ? (245.) 

382. With what useful bird did Yueatan supply Eorope 
(245) ', and what English county is most noted for reariaif 
iti (45.) 

383., Describe the surface of the Mexican States. (246.) 

384. Two-thirds of Mexico are in the torrid zone, and yet 
the climate is temperate : state the reason. (246.) 

385. Transcribe or repeat the account given of the mineral 
ridies of Mexico. (246.) 

. 386. Transcribe or repeat what is. said of the politicai iod 
commercial rank of Mexico. (247.) 

R 
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^ 387. What is the extent of lake r^ra^rua? Between 
what two oceans is it proposed to open a communication 
by that lake ? Describe how it is to l>e formed and its 
probable beneficial results. (248.) The scholar is also to 
explain this on a map. 

388. State the district of North America which is de- 
scribed as inhabited by native Indians. (950.) 

389. Describe the person of the Indians. (251.) 

390. How do the Indians chiefly pass their lives? In 
wiiat manner do they supply their want of a knowledge of 
writing ? When does their year begin, and how do they 
reckon months and days? Which of the fixed stars do 
they most observe, and for what purpose ? What is their 
religious belief and their <^inion of the enjoyments of a 
fotttre life? How are the aged treated, and what- two 
terms are synonymous in the Indian language ? What merit 
have they with respect to their children? and state the 
education they give them. (252, 253.) 

391. Transcribe or repeat what is sud in the note at 
page 252 concerning a contemplation of the heaveiy. 

392. Where are the West India islands ; what two great 
expanses of water do they include, and in what zone do 
they chiefly lie ? (254.) 

393. What are the chief products of the West India 
Islands ? 

394. What is the medium heat of summer in the West 
Indies ? (255.) 

395. By what foul means have the West India islands 
been peopled with blacks ?* 

396. What rank as to size has Cuba among the West 



♦ Answer. Through the slave trade. The Blacks are pur- 
chased or kidnapped in Africa, and, thus torn from friends and 
country, are conveyed across the Atlantic to the West Indies 
and there compelled to work to satisfy the cupidity and luxuries 
pfEttropeans. 
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Ifidia islaads? State its extent and to what country it 
beloiijTs. (257.) 

397- How is St. Domingo situated with regard to Ja- 
maica, Cuba, and Porto Rico, and by whom is it governed ? 
(i£57.) 

398. What rank has Jamaica among the British West 
India islands ? What does its name imply ? and describe 
its surface. (258.) 

399. State the situation of Barbadoes with respect to 
the other islands and give a proof of its happier climate. 

(«59.) 

400. What line is the boundary between North and 
South America, and what is the latitude of Porto Bello and 
Panama ? (259.) 

401. What late Spanish provinces does Colombia include 
and in what part of South America is it ? 

: 402. The Andes traverse Colombia : which is the loftiest 
of them ? State its elevation and latitude. (262.) 

403. Chimbonazo is in the torrid zone and yet its summit 
has perpetual sno^v — ^how do you account for this } 

404. To what height did the travellers Humboldt and 
Bompland attain on Chimborazo^ and why is that height 
remarkable ? (262.) 

405. What property has the plant lichen ? and state the 
height to which it grows on the Andes. (262.) 

406. Transcribe or repeat what is said of Quito. (265.) 

407. Why is Antisana, a volcanic summit, remarkable ? 
(263.) 

40S. Describe the rise, course, exit and lengdi of the 
Orinoco and its figure. (262.) 

409. Describe the rise, course, exit and length of the 
rivers Magdalena and Canca. (263.) 

410. In what part of South America is Peru? 

411. Why is the coust of Peru from the 5th to the i5th 
ilegree of latitude remarkable ? (265.) 

.412. State the number of mines worked in Peru in 1794. 
(265.) 
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413. For what properlieii is platina, a Peravian product, 
dittingoished ? and state the comparative weight of that 
meul and gold. (96.5.) 

414. Amidst a profusion of wealth, \Tfaat is the condition 
of the Peruvians ? and state the wise remark of Dr. Watts 
coBcenung Pern and Britain. {966,) 

415. By whom and when was Peru conquered, and what 
it its present government? (266.) 

4 16. Between what octan and mouatains is Chili ? 

417. After whom was Baldivia named. How was he pat 
to death, and what did the inhabitants imply by that mode 
of punishment i (2670 

418. By whom and when was ChiU discovered and con- 
quered, and what was his fate } (267.) 

419. In what part of South America is Paraguay ? 

420. How did Buenoa A^res aeqvire its name ? (269c) 

421. Describe the rke, course, and eadt of the rivers 
Paraguay, Umgui^, and Panuuu (269.) 

422. How is tlie Rio do la Plata formed, and whence is 
its name ! Between what capes does it enter the Atlantic ^ 
and state the width of its estuary. (269.) 

423. What are the immeme plains in the south of Pwa- 
guay called ? How are they inhabited } Give a proof of 
the number of horses in Pftnigvay (269) ; and see the note 
in that page. 

424. When were the mines of Potosi discovered } State 
their average annual produce, and to what saying they have 
given rise. (270.) 

425. State the situation of Brazil and the advantages of 
its position. (27 0.) 

426.' Transcribe or repeat what is said of Rio Janeiro- or 
St. Sebastian. (271.) 

427. Where is the chief mining district of Brazil ? What 
is its chief city ? and state the extent of tlie diamond district. 

428. What chain of mountains has Brazil ? (272.) 

429. For what costly fruit is Europe indebted to Brazil ? 
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430. Give a proof of the number of butterflies which peo- 
ple the air of Brazil (272.) 

431. Where is Amazonia^ and what is the origin of its 
name? (273.) 

432. Describe the rise, chief direction, exit, and ieuj^th 
of the Amazon, and its rank as a river. (273.) 

433. The Amazon enters the Atlantic at the equator ; in 
what latitude does it join the ocean ? and if a person w&s 
sailing at its mouth, what would be the longest portion of 
4Bf<'U^ht he could have for his operations ? (See the note at 
Problem XIII.) 

434. In what part of S. America is Guiana, and how iff it 
divided? (274.) 

435. What are its products? (274.) 

436. Where are the Terra del Fuego islands ? Whence 
16 their name? and atate the condition of the people. 
(276.) 

437. Wliere is Juan Fernandez ? For whose adventures 
is it celebrated ? To what amusing and instructive tale did 
the]r give rise ; and what moral does that story inculcate ? 

(276.) 

438. In what latitude and longitude is St. Peter^ island? 
When and by whom was it discovered, and why b it re- 
markable ? (276.) 

439. State the farthest latitude attained in the South 
Polar sea; by whom and when it was reached, and how 
much farther it is than the point explored by Captfun Cook. 

(277.) 

440. State the most northern latitude yet attsdned; by 
whom it vras reached, and how the difference between the 
latitude gained in the northern and southern heniisphere 
arises. (See the note, page 277«) 

441. How are the islands in the Pacific ocean divided f 

mi.) 

442. What islands does Australasia include, and what 
does the term imply ? (2/9.) 
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443. State the comparative size of New Holland and 
Europe, and its situation. (279.) 

444. What class of persons does our country banish to 
New Holland ? (279.) 

445. Describe the situation of New Guinea. 

446. For what beautiful bird is New Guinea famous^ and 
bow is it shot ? (277.) 

447. How is New Zealand divided, and in what latitude 
is it ? (See the map.) . . 

448. State the extent of Poljrnesia and what is the mean- 
ing of that term. (280.) 

449. Where are the Pelew islands, and in what lati- 
tude ? 

450. Transcribe or repeat what is said of Abbe Thulle, 
King of the Pelew islands (280.) . 

451. State the situation of the Ladrones and the origin of 
their name. (28 1 .) 

452. For what are the vessels of the Ladrones noted ? 
C281.) 

453. Who discovered the Sandwich islands, and why were 
they so named? (281.) How far are they from the equatqr^ 
and in what zone? (Consult the map.) 

454. What celebrated navigator was killed at Owyhee, 
and when? (281.) 

455. When did the King and Queen of Wahoa visit ]^- 
gland, and what was their fate? (281.) 

456. Where are the Society islands ? Whence their name, 
and what is their latitude ? (282.) 

457. Describe Otaheitee or Tahiti. 

458. Of what missions was Otaheitee the early scene? 
and state their influence on the people. (282.) 

459. In what part of Otaheitee are Burder and Haweis 
districts, and why are they so named? (282.) 

460. What is the Universe, and how is it filled ? {287.) 
What are the Fixed Stars supposed to be ? Transcribe or 
repeat the passage which represents the feelings excite J by 
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a contemplation of the heavenly bodies ; state the various 
benefits we derive from them. 

461. Why are the Fixed Stars thus named ? (289.) How 
have they been divided ? How many constellations are 
there, and state to what part they belong ? How many of 
the Fixed Stars are visible at one time to the naked eye ? 
Which is the nearest of the stars to the earth, and what is 
its distance ? 

462. What does the Solar System, as at present known, 
include? (290.) State the diameter and circumference of 
the sun. How much larger is he than our earth ; at what 
distance is he from the earth ; and how long does a ray of 
light take to pass from the sun to us ? 

463. How are the Planets known from the Fixed Stars ? 
(290.) How many planets are there, and what are their 
names ? How many are provided with moons ? 

464. How far is the Moon from the earth, and what is id 
diameter? (294.) What are the shining spots and dark 
patches which appear on the Moon supposed to be ? How 
many volcanoes has it ? How large does the earth appear 
to the inhabitants of the Moon ? How many full moons 
would it require^to afford a moon-light equal to our com- 
mon day-light ? 

465. What is the Terrestrial globe? (295.) What is 
the axis of the earth ? What are the Poles, and how fhT 
are they from the equator ? How many great Circles are 
there ? and state their names. Of what use is the equator? 
What is the ecliptic, and what does it shew ? Mention the 
four remarkable points in the ecliptic ; repeat the names of 
the twelve signs of the ecliptic, and state the seasons to 
which they belong. 

466. How does the Brazen Meridian divide the globe? 
(296.) What hour is it supposed to be with any place when 
it is brought to* the meridian ? 

467. What is the Zodiac ? (297.) What are the tropics, 
and \Yhence the derivation of the term ? How far are they 
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from the equator ? At wlitt difltanoe are the Polar circles 
from the equator and from the poles ? 

468. What is meant by the Ztnith and Nadir of any 
place i (298.) 
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